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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


WhjN a life of pleasant labour is dravni-g towards a close, 
the wish naturally asseits itself to gather togeii^ Ibd ioain 
results, and to combine them in a well-defined and liannoDious 
picture which may be left as a legiicy to succeeding genejEal^is, 

This wish lias been my main motive in the publicaMoh 
of these lectures, which I delivered in ■‘he Uni'versity of 
Freiburg in Broisgau. But there has been an additidnd 
motive in the fact that the theory of heredity published 
by me a decade ago has given rise not only to many in- 
vestigations prompted by it, but also to a whole literature 
I of ‘ refutations,’ and, what is much better, has brought to 
light a mass of new facts which, at first sight at least, seem 
to contradict my main theory. As i remain as convinced 
that the essential part of my theory is well grounded as 
• I was when I first sketched it, I naturally wish to show how 
ttie new facts may bo brought into harmony with it. 

It is by no mean| only ■with the theory of heredity by 
itself that I am concerned, for that has served, so to speak, 
as a means to a higher end, as a groundwork on which to 
base an interpretation of the transformations of life through 
the course of the ages. For the phenomena of heredity, like 
all the functions of individual life, stand in the dosest 
association -with the whole evolution of life upon opr pa^*; 
indeed, they form its roots, the nutritive basis jfrom wWch all 
its innumerable branches and twigs are, in the long run, 
derived. Thus the phenomena of the individual li£», and 
especially those of reproduction and inheritanee, must be 
considered in connexion with the Theory d. peedak, .that 
the latter may be illumined by them, and so brought nearer 
our understanding. 

I make this attempt to sum up an| present as a hannoiuous 
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whole the theori^ which for forty years I have been gradually 
building up on the basis of the legacy of the great workers of 
the past, and on the results of my own investigations and 
those of many fellow workers, not because I regard the picture 
as Complete or incapable of improvement, but because I believe 
its essential features to be correct, and because an eye-trouble 
which has hindered my work for many' years makes it 
uncertain whether I shall have much more time and strength 
granted to me for its further elaboration. We are standing 
in the midst of a flood-tide of investigation, which is ceaselessly 
heaping up new facts bearing upon the problem of evolution. 
Every theory foimulated at this time must be prepared 
shortly to find itself face to face with a mass of new facts 
which may necessitate its more or less complete reconstruction. 
How much or how little of it may remain, in face of the facts 
of the future, it is impossible to predict. But this will be so 
for a long time, and it seems to me we must not on that, 
account refrain from following out our convictions to thh 
best of our ability and presenting them sharply and definitely, 
for it is only well-defined arguments which can bo satis- 
factorily criticized, and can be improved if they are imperfect,- 
or rejected if they are erroneous. In both these processes 
progress lies. 

This book consists of ‘ Lectures’ which were given publicly 
at the university here. In my introductory lecture in 1867 
I championed the Theory of Descent, which was then the 
subject of lively controversy, but it was not till seven years 
later that I gave, by way of experiment, a short summer 
course with a view to aiding in the dissemination of Darwin’s 
views. Then very gradually my own studies and researches 
and those of othera led me to add to the Darwinian edifice, 
and to attempt a further elaboration of it, and accordingly 
these ‘ Lectures,’ which were delivered almost regularly every 
year frwn 1880 onwards, were gradually modified in accordance 
■with the state of my knowledge at the time, so that they 
have been, I may say, a mirror of the course of my own 
intellectual evolution. 
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In the last two decades of the nineteenth century much 
that is new has been introduced into biological science; 
Nageli’s idea of ‘idioplasm —the substance which determines 
form ; Eoux's Struggle of the farts, the recognition of a special 
hereditary substance, ‘the germ-plasm/ its analysis into chro- 
mosomes, and its continuity from generation to generation ; 
the potential immortality of unicellular organisms and of the 
germ-cells in contrast to tho natural death of higher forms and 
‘bodies’ ; a deeper interpretation of mitotic nuclear division, 
the discovery of the centrosphere— the marvellous dividing 
apparatus of the cell — which at once allowed us to penetrate 
a whole stratum deeper into the unfathomable mine of 
microscopic A'ital structure ; then the clearing up of our ideas 
in regard to fertilization, and the analysis of this into the two 
processes combined in it, reproduction and the mingling of 
the germ-plasms (Amphimixis) ; in connexion with this, tho 
^phenomena of maturation, first in the female and then in the 
male cell, and their significance as a reduction of the hereditary 
units all this and much more we have gained during this 
period. Finally, there is the refutation of the Lamarckian 
principle, and the consequent elaboration of the principle 
of selection by applying it to the hitherto closed region of 
the ultimate vital elements of the germ-plasm. 

The actual form of these lectures has developed as they 
were transcribed. But although the form is thus to some 
extent new, I have followed in the main the same train 
of thought as in the lectures of recent years, The .lecture- 
form has been adhered to in the book, not merely because 
of the greater vividness of presentation which it implies, 
but for many other reasons, of which tho greater freedom 
in the choice of material and the limiting of quotation to 
a minimum are not the least. That all polemics of a pemonal 
kind have thus been excluded will not injure the book, but 
it is by no means lacking in discussions of opinion, and will, 
therefore, I trust, contribute something towards the clearing 
up of disputed points. 

I have endeavoured to introduce as much of the researches 
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And writings of others as possible without making the book 
heavy ; but my aim has been to write a book to be read, not 
merely one to bo referred to. 

If it be asked, finally, for whom the book is intended, 

I can hardly answer othenvise than ‘For him whom it 
interests.’ The lectures were delivered to an audience con- 
sisting for the most part of students of medicine and natural 
science, but including some from other faculties, and some- 
times even some of my colleagues in other departments. 
In writing the book I have presupposed as little special 
knowledge as possible, and I venture to hope that any one 
who reads the book and does not merely skim it, will be 
able without difficulty to enter into the abstruse questions 
treated of in the later lectures. 

It would bo a great satisfiiction to me if this book were 
to bo the means of introducing my theoretical views more 
freely among investigators, and to this end I have elaborated^ 
special sections more fully than in the lectures. Notwith- 
standing much controversy, 1 still regard its fundamental 
features as correct, especially the iissumption of ‘conti'olling’ 
vital units, the determinants, and their aggregation into 
‘ids’; but the detenninant theory also imphes germinal 
selection, and without it the whole idea of the guiding of 
the course of transformation of the forms of life, through 
selection which rejects the unfit and favours the more fit, 
is, to my mind, a mere torso, or a tree without roots. 

I only know of two prominent workers of our day who 
have given thorough-going adherence to my views : Emery 
in Bologna and J. Arthur Thomson in Aberdeen. But 
I still hope to be able to convince many others when the 
consistency and the far-reachingness of these ideas are better 
understood. In many details I may have made mistakes 
which the investigations of the future mil correct, but as 
far as the basis of my theory is concerned I am confident : 
tU pr'meipk of setedimi does rule over dll the edegories of 
vital units. It does not, indeed, create primary variations, 
but it determines the paths of evolution which these are to 
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follow, and thus controls all differentiation, all ascent of 
organization, and ultimately the whole course of organic 
evolution on the earth, for everything about living beings 
depends upon adaptation, though not on adaptation in the 
sense in which Darwin used the word. 

The great prominence thus given to the idea of selection 
has beer condemned as one-sided and exaggerated, but the 
physicist is quite as open to the same reproach when he 
thinks of gravity as operative not on our earth tdone, bitt 
as dominating the whole cosmos, whether visible to us or 
not. If there is gravity at all it must prevail everywhere, 
that is, wherever material masses exist ; and in the same way 
the co-operation of certain conditions with certain primary 
vital forces must call forth the same process of selection 
wherever living beings exist; thus not only are the vital 
units which we can perceive, such as individuals and colls, 
^ubject to selection, but those units the existence of which 
wfe can only deduce theoretically, because they are too minute 
for our microscopes, are subject to it likewise. 

This extension of the principle of selection to all grades 
of vital units is the characteristic feature of my theories; 
it is to this idea that these lectures lead, and it is this— 
in my own opinion— which gives this book its importance. 
This idea will endure even if everything else in the book 
should prove transient. 

Many may wonder, perhaps, why in the earlier lectures 
much that has long been known should bo presoited afresh, 
but I regard it as indispensable that the student who wishes 
to make up his own mind in regard to the selection-idea 
should not only bo clear as to what it means theoretically, 
but should also form for himself a conception of its sphere 
of influence. Many prejudiced utterances in regard to 
‘Natural Selection’ would never have been published if 
those responsible for them had known more of the facts ; 
if they had had any idea of the inexhaustible wealth of 
phenomena which can only be interpreted in the light of this 
principle, in as far, that is, as we are able to give explanations 
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of, life at all For this reason I have gone into the subject 
of colou^adaptations, and especially into that of mimicry, 
in great detail ; I wished to give the reader a firm foundation 
of fact from which he could select what suited him when he 
vrished to test by the light of facts the more difficult problems 
discussed in the book. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank all those who have given 
me assistance in one way or other in this work : my former 
assistant and friend Professor V. Hficker in Stuttgart, my 
pupils and fellow workers Dr. Gunther and Dr. Petrunkewitsch, 
and the publisher, who has met my wishes in the most 
amiable manner. 

FiIEI1!UKG-I-Br., 

February 20, 1903. 



PREFATORY NOTE TO ENGLISH EDITION 


Professor Weismanits Evolution Theory^ here iranslated 
from the second German edition (1904), is a work of com- 
pelling interest, the fruit ot a lifetime of obseiwation and 
reflection, a veteran’s judicirl summing up of his results, and 
certainly one of the most important contributions to Evolution 
literature since Darwin’s day. 

As the author’s preface indicates, the salient features of 
his crowning work are (i) the illumination of the Evolution 
process with a wealth of fresh illustrations ; (2) the vindica- 
tion of the ‘Genu-plasm’ concept as a valuable working 
if^pothesis ; (3) the final abandonment of any assumption of 
transmissible acquired characters; (4) a further analysis of 
the nature and origin of variations; and (5), above all, an 
extension of the Selection principle of Darwin and Wallace, 
which finds its logical outcome in the suggestive theory of 
Germinal Selection. 


The translation will be welcomed, we believe, not only 
by biological experts who have followed the development of 
‘ Weismannism ’ during the last twenty years, and v'Ul here 
find its full expression for the time being, but also by those 
who, while acquainted with individual essays, have not 
hitherto realized the author’s complete system. Apart from 
the theoretical conceptions which unify the book and ihark 
it as an original contribution of great value, there is a lucid 
exposition of recent biological advances which will appeal to 
those who care more for facts than theories. To critics of 
evolutionism, who are still happily with us, the book ought 
to be indispensable ; it will afford them much material for 
argumentation, and should save them many tilts against 
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windmills. But, above all, the book will be valued by workers 
in many departments of Biology, who are trying to help 
in the evolution of Evolution Theory, for it is characteristic 
of the author, as the history of recent research shows, to 
be suggestive and stimulating, claiming no finality for his 
conclusions, but urging us to test them in a mood of ‘thatige 
Skepsis.' 

The translation of this book— the burden of which has 
been borne by my wife — has been a pleasure, but it has also 
been a serious responsibility. We liave had fine examples 
set us by previous translators of some of Weismann’s works, 
Meldola, Poulton, Shipley, Parker, and others ; and if we 
have fallen short of their achievements, it has not been for 
lack of endeavom’ to follow the original with fidelity, nor for 
lack of encouragement on the part of the author, who revised 
every page and suggested many emendations. 

J. AETHUK THOMSON. 

Univichsity or Aukiidken, 

Ocioher, 1904. 
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LECTURE I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Every one knows in a general way what is meant by the doctrine 
of descent— that it is the theory which maintains that the forms of 
life, animals and plants, which we see on our earth to-day, have not 
been the same from all time, but have been developed, by a process of 
transfoimation, f ix)m others of an earlier age, and are in fact descended 
from ancestors specifically different. According to this doctrine of 
descent, the whole diversity of ,aniinals and plants owes its origin to 
a transform ntion process, in the course of which the earliest in- 
habitants of our earth, extremely simple forms of life, were in part 
evolved in the course of time into forms of continually increasing 
complexity of structure and efficiency of function, somewhat in the 
same way as we can see every day, when any higher animal is 
developed from a single cell, the egg-cell, m t suddenly or directly, 
but connected with its oiigin by a long series of ever more complex 
transformation stages, each of which is the preparation for, and leads on 
tb the succeeding one, The theory of descent is thus a theory of 
development or evolution. It does not merely, as earlier science did, 
take for granted and describe existing forms of life, but regards them 
as having become what they are through a process of evolution, and 
it seeks to investigate the stages of this process, and to discover the 
impelling forces that lie behind it. Briefly, the theory of descent is 
an attempt at a scientific interpretation of the origin and di /ersity of 
the animate world. 

Ill these lectures, therefore, we have not merely to show on what 
grounds we make this postulate of an evolution process, and to 
marshall the facts which necessitate it; we must also try to penekate 
as far as possible towards the causes which bring about such trans- 
formations. For this reason we are forced to go beyond the limits 
of the theory of descent in the narrow sense, and to deal with 
the general processes of life itself, especially with reproduction and 
the closely associated problem of heredity. The transformation of 
species can only be interpreted in one of two ways ; either it depends 
on a peculiar internal force, which is usually only latent in the 
organism, but from time to time becomes active, and then, to a 
I. B 
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oertam extent, moulds it into new forms; or it depends on the 
continually operating forces which make up life, and on the way in 
which these are influenced by changing external conditions. Which 
of these alternatives is correct we can only undertake to determine 
when we know the phenomena of life, and as far as possible their 
causes, so that it is indispensable to make ourselves acquainted with 
these as far as we can. 

When we look at one of the lowest forms of life, such as an 
Amoeba or a single-celled Alga, and reflect that, according to the theory 
of evolution, the whole realm of creation as we see it now, with Man 
at its head, has evolved from similar or perhaps even smaller and 
simpler organisms, it seems at first sight a monstrous assumption, and 
one which quite contradicts our simplest and most certain observa- 
tions. For what is more certain than that the animals and plants 
around us remain the same, as long, as we can observe them, not 
through the lifetime of an individual only, but tlirough centuries, and 
in the case of many species, for several thousand years ? 

This being so, it is intelligible enough that the doctrine of 
evolution, on its first emergence at the end of the eighteenth centuryi 
was received with violent opposition, not on the part of tlie laity only, 
but by the majority of scientific minds, and instead of being followed 
up, was at first opposed, then neglected, and finally totally forgotten, 
to spring up anew in our own day. But even then a host of 
antagonists ranged themselves against the doctrine, and, not content 
with loftily ignoring it, made it the subject of the most violent and 
varied attacks. 

This was the state of affairs when, in 1858, Darwins book on 
The Origin of Species appeared, and hoisted the flag of evolution 
afresh. The struggle that ensued may now l;e regarded as at an end, 
at least as far as we are concerned — that is, in the domain of science. 
The doctrine of descent has gained the day, and we can confidently 
say that the Evolution theory has become a permanent possession of 
science that can never again be taken away. It forms the foundation 
of all our theories of the organic world, and all further progress musi 
start from this basis. 

In the coui'se of these lectures, we shall find at every step fresh 
evidence of the truth of this assertion, which may at fixrt seem all too 
bold. It is not by any means to be supposed tliat the whole question 
in regard to the transformation of organisms and the succession of 
new forms of life has been answered in full, or that we have now 
been fortunate enough to solve the riddle of life itself. No ! whether 
we ever reach that goal or not, we are a long way from it as yet, and 
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even the nrach easier problem, how mi by what forces the evolution 
of the living world has proceeded from a given beginning, is far from 
being finally settled ; antagonistic views are still in conflict, and there 
is no arbitrator whose authoritative' word can decide which is right 
The How! of evolution is still doubtful, lit not the/aci, and this 
is the secure foundation on which we stand to-day; The world of 
life, as we know it, has been evolved, and did not originate all at 
once. 

Were I to try to give, in advance, even an approximate idea of the 
confidence with which we can tike our stand on this foundation, 
I should be almost embarrassed by the wealth of fact^ on which 
I might draw. It is hardly possible nowadays to open a book on the 
minute or general structural relations, or on the development of any 
animal whatever, without finding in it evidences in favour of the 
Evolution theory, that is to say, facts which can only be understood 
on the assumption of the evolution of the organic world. This, too, 
without taking into account at all the continually increasing number 
of facts PalfBontologj^ is bringing to light, placing before our eyes the 
forms which the Evolution theory postulates as the ancestors of the 
organic world of to-day ; birds with teeth in their bills, reptile-like 
fonns* clothed with feathers, and numerous uther long-extinct forms 
of hfe, which, covered up by the mud of earlier waters, and preserved 
as 4‘ossils’ in the later sedimentary rocks, tell us plainly how the 
earlier world of animals and plants was constituted. Later, we shall 
see that the geographical distribution of plant and animal species of 
the present day can only be understoo<l in the light of the Evolution 
theory. But meantime, before we go into details, what may justify 
my assumption is the fact that the Evolution theory enables us to 
predict. 

Let us take only a few examples. The skeleton of the wrist in 
all vertebrate animals above Fishes consists of two rows of small 
bones, on the outer of which are placed the five bones of the palm, 
corresponding to the five fingers. The outer row is curved, and there 
is thus a space between the two row^s, which, in Amphibians and 
Reptiles, is filled by a special small bone. This 'os centrals* is 
absent in many Mammals, notably, for instance, in Man, and the 
space between the two rows is filled up by an enlargement of one 
of the other bones. Now if Mammals be descended from the lower 
vertebrates, as the theory of descent assumes, we should expect to 
find the ‘ os centrale * even in Man in young stages, and, after many 
unsuccessful attempts, Rosenberg has at last been able to demonstriite 
it at a very early stage of embryonic development. 
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This prediction, with another to be explained later, is based upon 
the experience that the development of an individual animal follows, 
in a general way, the same course as the racial evolution of the 
species, so that structures of tlie ancestors of a species, even if they 
are not found in the fully developed animal, may occur in one of its 
earlier embryonic stages. Further on, we shall come to know this 
fact more intimately as a ‘biogenetic law,’ and it alone would be 
almost enough to justify the theory of evolution. Thus, for instance, 
the lowest vertebrates, the Fishes, breathe by means of gills, and these 
breathing organs are supported by four or more gill-arches, between 
which spaces, tlie gill-slits, remain open for the passage of water. 
Although Keptiles, Birds, and Mammals breathe by lungs, and at no 
time of their life by gills, yet, in their earliest youth, that is, during 
their early development in the egg, they possess these gill-arches and 
gill-slits, which subsequently disappear, or are transformed into other 
structures. 

On the strength of this ‘ biogenetic law ’ it could also be predicted 
that Man, in whom, as is well known, there are twelve pairs of ribs, 
would, in his earliest youth, possess a thirteenth pair, for the lowei 
Mammals have more numerous ribs, and even our nearest relatives, 
the anthropoid Apes, the gorilla and chimpanzee, have a thirfeeuth 
rib, though a very small one, and the siamang lias even a fourteenth. 
This prediction also has been verified by the examination of young 
human embryos, in which a small thirteenth rib is present, though it 
rapidly disappears. 

During the seventies I was engaged in investigating the develop- 
ment of the curious marking which adorns the long body of many 
of our caterpillars. I studied in pariicular the caterpillars of our 
Sphingidae or hawk-moths, and found, by a comparison of the various 
stages of development from the emergence of the caterpillar from the 
egg on to its full growth, that there is a definite succession of 
different kinds of markings following each other, in a whole range 
of species, in a similar manner. From the standpoint of the 
Evolution theory, I concluded that the markings of the youngest 
caterpillars, simple longitudinal stripes, must have been those of th’e 
most remote ancestors of our present species, while those of the later 
stages, oblique stripes, were those of ancestors of a later date. 

If this were the case, then all the species of catei’pillar which 
now exhibit oblique stripes in their full-grown stage muat have had 
longitudinal stripes in their youngest stages, and because of this 
succession of markings in the individual development, I was able to 
predict that the then unknown young form of the caterpillar of our 
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privet hawk-moth (SpJdnx ligmtri) must have a wliite line along each 
side of the hack. Ten years later, the English zo ologist, ffflltnn , 
succeeded in rearing the eggs of Sphinx hgu8U\ and it was then 
demonstrated that the young caterpillar actually possessed the postu- 
lated white lines, v'- 

•Such predictions undoubtedly give the hypothesis on whicli 
they are basod, the Evolution theory, a high degree of certainty, and 
are almost comparable t<> the prediction of the disco »ery ot' the 
planet Neptune by Leverrler. As is well known, this, the most 
distant of all the planets, whose peilod of revolution round the sun i^ 
almost i6j of our years, would probably never have been recognized 
as a planet, had not Adams, an astronomer at the Greetn^ich Obser- 
vatory, and afterwai’ds Leverrier, deduced its presence from slight 
disturbances in the path ot Jupiter’s moons, and indicated tlie spot 
where an unknown planet must be looked for. Immediately all 
telescopes wer*? directed towards the spot indicated, and Guile, at the 
Berlin Observatory, found the sought-for planet. 

We might with justice regard as lacking in discernment those 
who, in the face of such experiences, still doubt that the earth 
revolves round the sun, and w(^ might fairly say the same of any one 
who, •in the face of the known facts, would dispute the truth of the 
Evolution theory, it the only basis on wliich an understanding of 
these facts is possible, just as the Kaut-Laplace theory of the solar 
system is the only basis on which an adequate interpretation of the 
facts of the heavens can be arrived at. 

To this comparison of the two theories it has been objected that 
the Evolution theory has far less validity than the other, first, because 
it can never be mathematically demonstrated, and secondly, because 
at the best it can only interpret the transformations of the animate 
world, and not its origin, Both objections are just: the jdienomena 
of life are in their nature much too intricate for mathcmatjcs to deal 
with, except with extreme diffidence ; and the question of the origin 
of life is a problem which will probably have to wait long for 
solution. So, if it gives pleasure to any one to regard the one 
, theory as having more validity than the other, no one can object; but 
there is no particular advantage to be gained by doing so. In any 
case, the Evolution theory shares the disadvantage of not being able 
to explain everything in its own province with the Kant-Laploce 
cosmogony, for that, too, must presuppose the first beginning, the 
rotating nebula. 

Although I regard the doctrine of descent as proved, and 
hold it to be one of the greatest acquisitions of human knowledge, 
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I must repeat that I do not mean to say that everything is clear 
in regard to the evolution of the living world. On the contrary, 
I believe that we still stand merely on the threshold of investigation, 
and that our insight into the mighty process of evolution, which has 
brought about the endless diversity of life upon our earth, is still 
very incomplete in relation to what may yet be found out, and that, 
instead of being vainglonous, our attitude should be one of modesty. 
We may well rejoice over the great step forward which the dominant 
recognition of the Evolution theory implies, but we must confess that 
the beginnings of life are as little clear to us as those of the solar 
system. But we can do this at least: we can refer the innumerable 
and wonderful inter-relations of the organic cosmos to their causes — 
common descent and adaptation— and we can try to discover the ways 
and means which have co-operated to bring the organic world to 
the state in which we know it. 

When I say that the theory of descent is the most progressive 
step that has yet been taken in the development of human know- 
ledge, I am bound to give my reasons for this opinion. It is justified, 
it seems to me, even by this fact alone, that the Evolution idea is noli 
merely a new light on the special region of biological science, zoology 
and botany, but is of (juite general importance. The conception of 
an evolution of the world of life upon the earth* reaches far beyond 
the bounds of any single science, and influences our whole realm of 
thought. It means nothing less than the elimination of the miracu- 
lous from our knowledge of nature, and the placing of the phenomena 
of life on the same plane as the other natural processes, that is, as 
having been brought al)Out by the same forces, and being subject 
to the same hws. In the domain of the inorganic, no one now 
doubts that out of nothing nothing can come; energy and matter 
are from everlasting to everlasting, they can neither be increased or 
decreased, they can only be transformed— heat into mechanical 
energy, into light, into electricity, and so on. For us moderns, the 
lightning is no longer hurled by the Thunderer Zeus on the head 
of the wicked, but, careless alike of merit or guilt, it strikes where 
the electric tension finds the easiest and shortest line of discharge., 
Thus to our mode of thought it now seems clear that no event in the 
world of the living depends upon caprice, that at no time have organisms 
been called forth out of nothing by the mighty word of a Creator, 
but they have been produced at all times by the co-operation of the 
existing forces of nature, and every species 'must have arisen just 
where, and when, and in the form in which it actually did arise, as 
the necessary outcome of the existing conditions of energy and 
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matter, and of their interactions upon each other. It is this 
correlation of animate nature with natural forces and natural laws 
which gives to the doctrine of evolution its most general importance. 
For it thus supplies the keystone in the arch of our interpretation of 
nature and gives it unity ; foi the first time it makes it possible to 
form a conception of a world-mechanism, in which each stage is the 
result of the one before it, and the cause of the succeeding one, 

How <leeply all our earher opinions are afiect^fi by this doctrine 
will become clear if we fix our attention on a single point, the 
derivation of the liunian understending from that of animal ancestors. 
What of the reason of Man, of Ids morals, of his freedom of will ? may 
be asked, as it has been, and still is often asked. What has been 
regarded as absolutely distinct from the nature of animals is said to 
differ from their mental activities only in degree, and to have evolved 
from them. The mind of a Kant, of a Laplace, of a Darwin— or co 
ascend into the plane of the highest and finest emotional life, the 
genius of a Raphael or a Mozart— -to have any real connexion, how- 
ever far back, with the lowly psychical life of an animal ! That is 
contrary to all our traditionary, we might say our inborn, ideas, and it 
is not to be wondered at that the laity, and especially the more cultured 
amoilg them, should have opposed such a doctrine whose dominating 
power w^as unintelligille to them, because they were ignorant of 
the facts on which it rests. That a man should feel his dignity 
lowered by the idea of descent from animals is almost ^mical to the 
naturalist, for he knows that every one of us, in his first beginning, 
occupied a much lowlier position than that of our mammalian 
ancestors— -was, in fact, as regards visible stature, on a level with 
the Amoiba, that microscopically minute unicellular animal, which 
can hardly be said to possess organs, and whose psychical activities 
are limited to recognizing andjragul§ng its food. Very gradually at 
first, and step by step, there develop from this single cell, the ovum, 
more and more numerous cells; this mass of cells segregates into 
differijnt groups, which differentiate further and further, until at last 
thej form tke perfect man. This occurs in the development of every 
human being, and we are merely imaccustomed to the thought that it 
means nothing else than an incredibly rapid ascent of the organism 
from a very lotv level of life to the highest 

Still less is it to be wondered at that the Evolution doctrine 
met with violent opposition on the part of the representatives of 
religion, for it stood in open contradiction to that remarkable and 
venerable cosmogony, the Mosaic story of Creation, which people had 
been accustomed to regard, not as what it is— a conception of nature 
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Bt AB 0Arly stage of human culture — but as an inalienable part of our 
own religion. But investigation shows us that the doctrine of 
evolution is true, and it is only a weak religion which is incapable 
of adapting itself to the truth, retaining what is essential, and letting 
go what is unessential and subject to change with the development of 
the human mind. Even the heliocentric hypothesis was in its day 
declared false by the Church, and Galilei was forced to retract ; but 
the earth continued to revolve round the sun, and nowadays any one 
who doubted it would be considered mentally weak or warped. So 
in all likelihood the time is not far distant when the champions of 
religion will abandon their profitless struggle against the new truth, 
and will see that the recognition of a law-governed evolution of the 
organic world is no more prejudicial to true religion than is the 
revolution of the earth round the sun. 


Having given this very general oiicntation of the Evolution 
problem, which is to engage our attention in detail, I shall approach 
the problem itself by the historical method, for I do not wisli to bring 
the views of present-day science (|uiti‘ suddenly and directly into 
prominence. I would rather seek first to illustrate how earlier 
generations have tried to solve the (question of the origin of the 
living world. We shall see that few attempts at solution were made 
until quite recently, that is, until the end of the oighteenth and the 
beginning q| the nineteenth century. Only then there appeared a 
few gifted naturalists with evolutionist ideas, but these ideas did not 
penetrate far; and it was not till after the middle of the nineteenth 
century that they found a new champion, who was to make them 
common property and a permanent possession of science. It was 
the teaching of Charles Darwin that brought about this thorough 
awakening, and laid the foundations of our present interpretations, 
and his work will therefore engross our aitQiition for a number of 
lectures. Only after we have made ourselves acquainted with his 
teaching shall we try to test its foundations, and to see how far this 
splendid structure stands on a secure basis of fact, and how deeply its 
power of interpretation penetrates towards tlie roots of phenomena. 
We sliall examine tlie forces by which organisms are dominated, and 
the phenomena produced, and thereby test Daiivin’s principles of 
interpretation, in part rejecting them, in part accepting them, though 
in a much extended form, and thus try to give the whole theoretic 
structure a more secure foundation. I hope to be able to show 
that we have made some real progress since Darwin’s day, that 
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deductions have been drawn from his theory which even he did not 
dream of, which liave thrown fresh light on a vast range of pheno- 
mena, and, finally, that through the more ei tended use of his own 
principles,^ the Evolution theory hae gained a completeness, and 
an intrinsic harmony which it previo\:s!y lacked 

This at least is my own opinion, but 1 cannot Ignore the fact 
that it is by no means shared bj all living naturalists. The obvious 
gaps and insufficiencies of the Darwinian theory hu ve in the last few 
decennia prompted all sorts of attempts at improving it Some of 
these were lost sight of almost as soon as they were suggested, but 
others have held their own, and can still claim numerous supporters. 
It would only tend to bewilder if I gave an account of those of the 
former class, but those which still hold their own must bo noticed 
in these lectures, though it is by no means my intention to expound 
the confused mass of opinions which has gathered round the doctrine 
of evolution, but rather to give a presentation of the theory as it 
has gradually grown up in my own mind in the course of the last 
four decades. Even this will not be ilie last of wliich science will 

knowledge, but it will, I hope, at least be one which can be 
further built upon. 

Let us, then, begin at once with that eavliest forerunner of the 
modern theory of descent, the gifted Greek philosopher Empedocles, 
who, equally important as a leader of the state of Agrigentum, and as 
a thinker in purely theoretical regions of tliought, advanced very 
notable views regarding the origin of organisms. Wc must, however, 
be prepared to hear something that is hardly a theory in the modern 
scientific acceptation of that term; and wc must not be repelled by 
the unbridled poetical fancy of the speculative philosopher ; we have 
to recognize that there is a sound kernel contained in his amusing 
pictures— a thought which we meet with later, in much more concrete 
form, in the Darwiinan theory, and whicli, if I mistake not, we shall 
keep firm hold of in all time to come. 

According to Empedocles the world was formed by the four 
elements of the ancients, Earth, Water, Fire, and Air, moved and 
guided by two fundamental forces, Hate and Love, or, as we should 
now say, Repulsion and Attraction. Through the chance play of 
these two forces with the elements, there arose fii*8t the plants, then 
the animals, in such a manner that at first only parts and organs 
of animals were fomed: single eyes without faces, arms without 
bodies, and so on. Then, in wild play. Nature attempted to put 
together these separate parts, and so created all manner of com- 
binations, for the most part inept monsters unfit for life, but in a few 
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caA6S) where the parts fitted, there resulted a creature capable not 
only of life, but, if the juxtaposition was perfect, even of reproduction. 

This phantastic picture of creation seems to us mad enough, but 
there slumbers in it, all unsuspected though it may have been by the 
author, the true idea of selection, the idea that much that is unfit 
certainly arises, but that only the fit endures. The mechanical 
coming-to-be of the fit is the sound kernel in this wondersome 
doctrine. 

The natural science of the ancients, in regard to life and its 
forms, reached its climax in Aristotle (died 32a B. c.). A true poly- 
historian, his writings comprehended all the knowledge of his time, 
but he also added much to it from his own observation. In his 
writings we. find many good observations on the structure and habits 
of a number of organisms, and he also had the merit of being the 
first to attempt a systematic grouping of animals. With true insight, 
he grouped all the vertebrates together as Enaimata or animals with 
blood, and classed all the rest together as Anaimata or bloodless 
animals. That he denied to the latter group the possession of blood 
is not to be wondered at, when we take into account the extremely 
imperfect means of investigation available in his time, nor is. it 
surprising that he should have ranked this motley company, in 
antithesis to the blood-possessing animals, as a unified and equivalent 
group. Two thousand years later, Lamarck did exactly the same 
thing, when he divided the animals into backboned and backboneless, 
and we reckon this nowadays as a merit only in so far that he was 
the first, after Aristotle, to re-express the solidarity of ihe classes of 
animals which we now call vertebrates. 

Aristotle was, however, not a systematic zoologist in our sense 
of the term, as indeed was hardly possible, considering the very small 
number of animal forms that were known in his time. In our day 
we have before us descriptions of nearly 300,000 named species 
wherefrom to construct our classification, while Aristotle knew hardly 
more than 200. Of the whole world of micix)Scopic animals he could, 
of course, have no idea, any more than of the remains of prehistoric 
animals, of which we now know about 40,000 named and adequately, 
described species. One would have thought that it would have 
occurred to a quick-witted people like the Greeks to pause and ponder 
when they found mussel-shells and marine snail-shells on the hills far 
above the sea; but they explained these by the great flood in the 
time of Deucalion and Pyrrha, and they did not observe that the 
fossil molluscs were of different species from the similar animals 
living in the sea in their own day. 
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Thus there was nothing to suggest to Aristotle and others of 
his time the idea that a transformation of species had been going 
on through the ages, and even the centuries aflor him evoked no such 
idea, nor did there arise new speculations, after the maimer of 
Empedocles, in regard to the origin of the organic world. On the 
whole, the knowledge of the living world retrograded rather than 
advanced until the beginning of the Roman Empire. What Aristotle 
had known was forgotten, ana Pliny’s work on anin»als is r catalogue 
embellished with numerous fables, arranged according to a purely 
external principle of division. Phny divided animals into those 
belonging to earth, water, and air, which is not veiy much more 
scientific than if he had arranged them according to the letters of the 
alphabet. 

During the time of the Roman Empire, as is well known, the 
knowledge of natural history sank lower and lower; there was no 
more investigation of nature, and even the physicians lost all scientific 
basis, and practised only in accordance with their traditional esoteric 
secrets. As the whole culture of the West gradually disappeared, 
the knowledge of nature possessed by earlier centuries was .also 
completely lost, and in the first half of the Middle Ages Europeans 
reveal(?d a deptli of ignorance of the natural objects lying about them, 
which it is difficult for as now to form any conception of. 

Christianity was in part responsible for this, because it regarded 
natural science as a product of heathendom, and therefore felt bound 
to look coldly on it, if not even to oppose it. Later, however, even 
the Christian Church felt itself forced to give the people some mental 
nourishment in the form of natural history, and under its influence, 
perhaps actually composed by teachers of the Church, there appeared 
a little book, the so-called Physiologm, which was meant to instruct 
the people in regard to the animal world. This remarkable work, 
which has been preserved, must liave had a very wide distribution 
in the earlier Middle Ages, for it was translated into no fewer than 
twelve languages, Greek, Armenian, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and so 
on. The contents arc very remarkable, and come from the most 
diverse sources, that is, from the most different writers of antiquity, 
from Herodotus, from the Bible, and so forth, but never from original 
observation. The compilation does not really give descriptions of 
animals or of their habits, but, of each of the forty-one animals which 
the PhydologuB recognizes, something remarkable is briefly related 
in true lapidary style, sometimes a mere curiosity without further 
import, or sometimes a symbolical interpretation. Thus the book 
says of the panther : ' he is gaily coloured ; after satiating himself he 
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sleeps three days, and awakes roaring, giving forth such an agreeable 
odour that all animals come to him/ Of the pelican the well-known 
legend is related, that it tears open its own breast to feed its young 
with its blood, thus standing as a symbol of mother-love. Fabulous 
creatures, too, appear in these pages. Of the Phoenix, that bird 
whose plumage glitters with gold and precious stones, which was 
known even to Herodotus, and which has survived through Eastern 
fairy-tales on to the time of our own romanticists (Tieck), we read: ‘it 
lives a thousand years, because it has not eaten of the tree of know- 
ledge’; then ‘it sets fire to itself and arises anew from its own ashes,’ 
a symbol of nature’s infinite power of renewing its youth. 

But while among the peoples of Europe all the science of the 
ancients was lost, except a few barely recognizable fragments, the old 
lore was preserved, both as regards organic nature and other orders 
of facts, among the Arabs, through whom so many treasures of 
antiquity have eventually been handed down to us, coming in the 
track of the Arabian conquests across North Africa and Spain to the 
nations of Europe, 

It was in tljis way, too, that the writings of Aristotle again 
found recognition, after liaving been translated into Latin at Palermo 
at the order of that enthusiast for Science and Art, the Hohen- 
staufen Emperor, Frederick the Second. Our Emperor presented 
one copy of Aristotle’s writings to the University of Bologna, and 
thus the wisdom of the ancient Greeks again became tlie common 
property of Eui’opean culture. From the thirteenth century to the 
eighteenth, the study of natural science was limited to rej)eating and 
extending the woik of Aristotle. Notliing new, depending upon 
personal observation, was added, and it does not oven seem to have 
occurred to any one to subject the sttitements of the Stagirite to any 
test, even when they concerned the most familiar objects. No one 
noticed the error which ascribed to the fly eight legs instead of six; 
there was in fact as yet no investigation, and all knowledge of 
natural history was purely scholastic, and gave absolute credence 
to the autliority of the ancients. 

A revulsion, however, occurred in the century of the Reforma- 
tion, with the breaking doAvn of the blind belief in authority which 
had till then prevailed in all provinces of human knowledge and 
thought. After a long and sevci'e stmggle, dry scholasticism was 
finally overcome, and natural science, with the rest, turned from a 
mere reliance on books to original thinking and personal observa- 
tion. Thenceforward intei’pretations of natural processes were sought 
for no longer in the writings of the ancients, but in Nature herself. 
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Of the magnitude of this emancipation, and of the severity of the 
struggle against deep-rooted authority, one could form a faint idea 
from experience even in my own youth. Our young minds were so 
deeply imbued with the involuntary feeling that the ancients were 
superior to us modems in each and every respect, that not only the 
hardly re-attainable plastic art of the Greeks and the immortal songs 
of Homer, but all the mental products of antiquity seemed to us 
models which could never be eciualled; the tragedies of Sophocles 
were for us the greatest tragedies that the world had ever seen, the 
odes of Horace the most beautiful poems of all time 1 

In the domain of natural science the new era began with the 
overthrow of the Ptolemaic C(jsmogony, which, for more than a 
thousand years, had served as a basis for astronomy. When the 
German canon, Nicolas Copernicus (born at Thorn, 1473, died 1543), 
reversed the old theory, and showed that the sun did not revolve 
round the earth, but the earth round the sun, the ice was broken and 
the way paved for further progress. Galilei uttered his famous 
‘ e pur si muove,’ Kepler established his three laws of the movements 
of the planets, and Newton, a century later, interpreted their courses 
in terms of the law of gravitation. 

Btit we have not licre to do with a history of physics or 
astronomy, and I only wish to recall these well-known facts, in 
order tliat we may see how increased knowledge in this domain was 
always accompanied by advances in that of biology. 

Here, however, we cannot yet chronicle any such thoroughgoing 
revolution of general conceptions; the basis of detailed empirical 
knowledge was not nearly broad enough for that, and it was in the 
acquiring of such a foundation that the next three centuries, from 
the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth, were eagerly occupied. 

The first step necessary was to collate the items of individual 
knowledge in regarii to the various forms of life, and to bring the 
whole in unified form into general notice. Tliis need was met for 
the first time by Conrad Gessners Tkierhuch, a handsome folio 
volume, printed at Zurich in 1551, and embellished with numerous 
woodcuts, some of them very good. This was followed, in J 600, by 
a great work in many volumes, written in Latin, by a professor of 
Bologna, Aldrovandi. Not native animals alone but foreign ones also 
were described in these works, for, after the discovery of America 
and the opening up of communication with the East Indies, many 
new animal and plant forms came to the knowledge of European 
nations by way of the sea. Thus Francesco Hernandez (died i6co), 
physician in ordinary to Philip II, described no fewer than forty new 
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Mammals, more than two hundred Birds, and many other American 
i^nimak 

Again, in a quite different way, the naturalist’s field of vision 
♦aa widened, namely, by the invention of the simple microscope, with 
; W*hich Leeuwenhoek first discovered the new world of Infusorians, and 
' Swammerdam made his notable observations on the structure and 
development of the very varied minute animal inhabitants of fresh 
water. In the same century, the seventeenth, anatomists like Tulpius, 
Malpighi, and many others extended the knowledge of the internal 
structure of the higher animals and of Man, and a foundation was laid 
for a deeper insight into the nature of vital functions by the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood in Man and the higher animals. In 
the following century, the eighteenth, this path of active research was 
eagerly followed, and we need only mention such names as Rdaumur, 
Rosel von Rosenhof, De Geer, Bofinet, J. Chr. Schafer, and Le Jermiiller, 
to be immediately reminded of the wealth of facts about the structure, 
life, and especially the development of our indigenous animals, which 
we owe to the labours of these men. 

All these advances, great and many-sided as they were, did not 
at once k‘ad to a renewal of the attempt of Empedocles to expl&in the 
origin of the organic world. This was as yet not even recognized as 
a problem requiring investigation, for men were content to take the 
world of life simply as a fact The idea of getting beyond the naive, 
poetic standpoint of the Mosaic story of Creation was as yet remote 
from the minds of naturalists, partly because they wx‘re wholly 
fascinated by the observation of masses of details, but chiefly because, 
first by the English physician, Joliu Ray (died 1678), then by the 
great Swede, Carl Linnd, the conception of organic ‘ species ’ had been 
formulated and sharply defined. It is true enough that before the 
works of these two men ' species ’ had been spoken of, but without 
being connected with any definite idea ; the word was used rather in 
the same vague sense as the word ‘genus,’ to designate one of the 
smaller groups of organic forms, but without implying any clear 
idea of its scope or of its limitations. Now, however, for the first 
time, the term ‘species* came to be used strictly to mean the 
smallest homogeneous group of individual forms of life upon the earth. 
John Ray held that the surest indication of a ‘species’ was that its 
membei’s had been produced from the same seed; that is, ‘forms 
which are of different species maintain this specific nature constantly, 
and one species does not arise from the seed of another.’ Here we 
have the germ of the doctrine of the absolute nature and the 
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. immutability of species which linn^ briefly characterized in ^hese 
words: ‘Species tot sunt/ quot formse ab initio create sunt/ 
‘there are just so many species as there were forms created in the 
beginning/ It is here clearly implied, that species as we know them 
have been as they are from all time, that, therefore, they exist in 
nature as such and unchangeably, and have Lot been merely read into 
nature by man. 

This view, though we cannot now regard it as correct, was 
undoubtedly reasonable, and tho'^oughly in accordance with the spirit 
of the time ; it was congruent with the knowledge, and above all with 
the scientific endeavours of the age. In the eighteenth century there 
was danger that all outlook on nature as a whole would be lost-^ 
smothered under the enormous mass of isolated facts, and especially 
under the inundation of diverse animal and plant forms which were 
continually being recognized. It must therefore have been regarded 
as a real deliverance, when Linn^ reduced this chaos of forms to 
a clearly ordered system, and relegated each form to its proper place 
and value in relation to the whole. How, indeed, could the great 
systematist have performed his task at all, if he had not been able to 
work with definite and sharply circumscribed groups of forms, if he 
had not been able to regard at least the lowest elements of his system, 
the species, as fixed and definite types 1 On the other hand, Linnd was 
much too shrewd an observer not to entertain, in the course of his 
long life, and under the influence of the continually accumulating 
material, doubts as to the correctness of his assumption of the fixity 
and absoluteness of his species. He discovered from his own 
experience, what is fully borne out by ours, that it is easy enough to 
define a species when there are only a few specimens of a form to deal 
with, but that the difficulty increases in proportion to the number 
and to the diversity of habitat of those that are to be brought under 
one category. In the last edition of the Sydema Naturm we find very 
noteworthy passages in which Linn^ wonders whether, after all, a 
species may not change, and in the course of time diverge into 
varieties, and so forth. Of these doubts no notice was taken at the 
time ; the accepted doctrine of the fixity of species was held tc> and 
even raised to the rank of a scientific dogma. Georges Cuvier, the 
great disciple of the Stuttgart ‘ Karlschule/ ^centuated the doctrine 
still further by his establishment of animal-types, the largest groups 
of forms in the animal kingdom within which a definite and funda- 
mentally distinct plan of architecture prevails. His four t3^es, 
Vertebrates, Molluscs, Articulate and Radii^te animals, furnished a 
further corroboration of the absolute nature of species, since they 
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show that even the high^t and ^lost comprehensive groups, 
are shaiply defined oflf from one another. 

Let me add that this doctrine of the absolute nature of species 
W#8 not fully elaborated till our own day, when the Swiss (afterwards 
^^^merican) naturalist, Louis Agassiz, went so far as to maintain that not 
^ly the highest and the lowest categories, but all those coming between 
them, were categories established and sharply separated by Nature 
herself. But in spite of much ingenuity and his wide and compre- 
hensive outlook he exerted himself in vain to find satisfactory and 
, really characteristic definitions of what was to be considered a class, 
an order, a family, or a genus. He did not succeed in finding a 
rational definition of these systematic concepts, and his endeavour 
may be regarded as the last important attempt to prop up an 
interpretation of nature already doomed to fall. But in referring to 
Louis Agassiz I have anticipated the historical course of scientific 
development, and must therefore go back to the last quai*ter of the 
eighteenth century. 

The first unmistakable pioneer of the theory of descent, which 
now emerged for the first time as a scientific doctrine, was our great 
poet Goethe. He has indeed been often named as the founder of the 
theory, but that seems to me saying too much. It is true, hoVever, 
that the inquiring mind of the poet certainly recognized in the 
structure of ‘related’ animals the marvellous general resemblances 
amid all the difterences in detail, and he probed for the reason of 
these form-relations. Through the science of ‘ comparative anatomy/ 
as it was taught at the close of the century by Kielmeyer, Cuvier’s 
teacher, and later by Cuvier himself, Blumenbach, and others, 
numerous facts had become known, which paved the way for such 
questions. It had, for instance, been recognized that the arm of man, 
th$ wing of the bird, the paddle of the seal, and even the foreleg of 
the horse, contain essentially the same chain of bones, and Goethe had 
already expressed these relations in his well-known verse, 

‘Alle Oestaltcn sind alinlich, doch keine gleichet der andem, 

Und so deutet der Ghor auf ein geheimes Gesetz.^ 

As to what this law was he did not at that time pronounce an opinion, 
though he may even then have thought of the transformation of species. 
At first he contented himself with seeking for an ideal archetype or 
‘Urtypus ’ which was supposed to lie at the foundaticm of a larger or 
smaller group. He discovered the archetypal plant or ^ Urpflanze,* when 
ha rightly recognized that the parts of the flower are nothing more 
than modified leaves. He spoke plainly of the ‘metamorphosis of 
plants/ meaning by that the transformation of his ‘ archetype ’ into the 
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mdless diveraity of actual plant fonns. fiut at firat he certainly 
' iSiought of this transformation only in the ideal eense, and n(^ as 
a factual evolutionary process. 

The first who definitely maintained the latter view was, remark* 
ably enough, the grandfather of the man who, in our own day, made 
the theory of descent finally iriumphant, the English phyfician^ 
Erasmus Darwin, born 1731. This quiet thinker publi.^hed, in 1794^ 
a book entitled Zoonomia, and in it he takes the important step of 
substituting for Goethes ‘ secrc« law ' a real rclationsli *p of species. He 
prodaims the gradual establishment and ennobling of the animal 
world, and bases his view maiidy on the numerous obvious adapta- 
tions of the structure of an organ to its use. I have not been able 
to find any passage in the book *n which he has expressly indicateil 
that, because many of the conditions of life could not have existed 
from the beginning, these adaptations arc therefv>re, as such, m 
argument for the gradual transfonnation 01 species. But lie assumed 
that such exact adaptations to the functions of an organ could only 
arise through the exercise of that function, and in this ho saw a proof 
of transformation. Goethe had exjiressed the same idea when he 
said, ‘Thus the eagle has conformed itself througli the air to the air, 
the moje through the earth to the earth, and the seal through the 
water to the water,’ and this shows that he too at one time thought 
of an actual transformation. But neither he nor Erasmus Darwin 
were at all clear as to Imv the use of an organ could bring about its 
variation and transformation. The latter only says that, for instance, 
the snout of tlic pig has become hard tlirough its constant grubbing in 
the ground ; the trunk of the elephant has acquired its great mobility 
througli the perpetual use of it for all sorts of pui’poses ; the tongue 
of the herbivore owes its hard, grater-like condition to the rubbing to 
and fro of the hard grass in the mouth, and so on. How mmte and 
thoughtful an observer Erasmus Darwin was, is shown by the ’fact 
that he had con’ectly appreciated the biological significance of many 
of the colour-adaptations of animals to their surroundings, tliougb it 
was reserved for his grandson to make this fully clear at a much 
later date. Thus he regarded the varied colouring of the python, 
of the leopard, and of the wild cat as the best adapted for concaving 
them from their prey amid the play of light and shadow in a leafy 
thicket. The black spot in front of the eye of the swan ha eon- 
sidered an arrangement to prevent the bird from being daa! 35 le 4 
as would happen if that spot were as snow-white as the rest of the 
plumage. 

At the end of the book he sums up his views in the following 
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sentences: world has been evolved, not created; it has arisen 

little by little from a small beginning, and has increased through the 
activity of the elemental forces embodied in itself, and so has rather 
grown than suddenly come into being at an almighty word/ ‘ What 
a sublime idea of the infinite might of the great Architect ! the Cause 
of all causes, the Father of all fathers, the Ens entium I For if we 
could compare the Infinite it would surely require a greater Infinite 
to cause the causes of effects than to produce the effects them- 
selves/ 

In these words he sets forth his position in regard to religion, 
and does so in precisely the same terms as we may use to-day when 
we say : * All that happens in the world depends on the forces that 
prevail in it, and results according to law ; but where these forces 
and their substratum, Matter, come from, we know not, and here we 
have room for faith/ 

I have not been able to discover whether the Zoommia, with its 
revolutionary ideas, attracted much attention at the time when it 
appeared, but it would seem not. In any case, it was afterwards so 
absolutely forgotten, that in an otherwise very complete History 
Zoology, published in 187a by Victor Cams, it was not even 
mentioned. About a year after the appearance of Zoormnia, Isidore 
Qeoffroy St.-Hilairo in Paris expounded the view that what are called 
species are really only ‘degenerations,’ deteriorations from one and 
the same type, which shows that he too had begun to have doubts as 
to the fixity of species. Yet it was not till the third decade of the 
nineteenth century that he clearly and definitely took up the position 
of the doctrine of transformation, and to this we shall have to return 
later on. 

But as early as the first decade of the century this position was 
taken up by two noteworthy naturalists, a German and a Frenchman, 
Treviranus and Lamarck. 

Gottfried Reinhold Treviranus, l:)om at Bremen in 1776, an 
excellent observer and an ingenious investigator, published, in 1802, 
a book entitled Biologie, oder Philosophie der leherden Natur, 
[Biology, or Philosophy of Animctte Nature], in which he expresses and 
elaborates the idea of the Evolution theory with perfect clearness. 
We read there, for instance: ‘In every living being there exists 
a capacity for endless diversity of form ; each possesses the power of 
adapting its organization to the variations of the external world, and 
it is this power, called into activity by cosmic changes, which has 
enabled the simple zoophytes of the priuiitive world to climb to 
higher and higher stages of organization, and has brought endless 
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variety into nature/ But where the motive power lies, which brings 
about these transformations from the lowliest to ever higher forms 
of life, was a question which Treviranus apparently did not venture 
to discuss. To do this, and thus to take the first step towards 
Ur causal explanation of the assumed transformations, was left for 
his successor. 

Jean Baptiste Je Lamarck, bom in 1744 in a village (i Picardy, 
was first a soldier, then a botanist, and finally a zoologist. He wpn^ 
his scientific spurs first by his Ftm*, of France, and zoology; holds 
him in honour as the founder of tkj category of * vtirtebrates.' Not 
that he occupied himself in particnlcr detail with these, but he 
recognized the close alliance of tlie classes of animals in question 
--an alliance which was subsequently expressed by Cuvier by the 
systematic term ‘type’ or ‘ embrancheuient.’ 

In his Phihmpliie zooloijique^ published in 1809, Lamarck set 
forth a theory of evolution wliose truth he attempted to vindicate 
by showing— as 'I}'eviranus bad done before him — that the conception 
of species, on the immutability of which the whole hypothesis of 
civ^ation had l)eeii based, was an artificial one, read into nature by us; 
that sharply circumscribed groups do not exist in nature at all> and 
that it 48 often very difiiculi, and not infrequently quite impossible, 
to define one species precisely from allied forms, because it is con- 
nected with these on all sides by transition stages. Groups of forms 
which thus melted into one another indicated that the doctrine of 
the fixity of species could not be correct, any more than that of their 
absolute nature. Species, he maintained, are not immutable, and are 
not so old as nature; they are fixed only for a certain time. The 
shortness of our life prevents our directly recognizing this. ‘ If we 
lived a much shorter time, say about a second, the hour-hand of the 
clock would appear to us to stand still, and even the combined 
ol:>servations of thirty generations would afibrd no decisive evidence 
as to the hand’s movement, and yet it had been moving.’ 

The causes on which, according to Lamarck, the transformation 
of species, their modification into new species, depends, lie in the 
changes in the conditions of life which must have occurred ceaselessly 
from the earliest period of the earth’s history till our own day, i^w 
here, now there, due in part to changes in climate and in food-supply, 
in part4o changes in the earth’s crust by the rising or sinking of 
land-masses, and so forth. These external changes have sometimes 
been the direct cause of changes in bodily structure, as in the 
case of heat or cold; but they have sometimes and much more 
effectively operated indirectly. Thus changed conditions may have 
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l^mpted an animal of a given species to use certain parts of its body 
in a new way, more vigorously, or less actively, or even not at all, 
and the more vigorous use, or, conversely, the disuse, has brought 
about variations in the organ in question. 

Thus the whales lost their teeth when they abandoned their fish 
diet, and acquired the habit of feeding on minute and delicate 
molluscs, which they swallowed whole without seizure or mastication. 
Thus, too, the eyes of the mole degenerated through its life in the 
dark, and a still greater degeneration of the eyes has taken place in 
animals, like the proteus-salamander, which always inhabit lightless 
caves. In mussels both head and eyes degenerated because the 
animals could no longer use them after they became enclosed in 
opaque mantles and shells. In the same way snakes lost their legs 
jHiri pass'll with the acquisition of the habit of moving along by 
wriggling their long bodies, and of creeping through narrow fissures 
and holes. On the other hand, Lamarck interpreted the evolution of 
the web-feet of swimming birds by supposing that some land-bird or 
other had formed the habit of going into the water to seek for food, 
and conseciuently of spreading out its toes as widely as possible so ^ 
to strike the water more vigorously. In this way the fold of skin 
between the toes was stretched, and as tlie extension of the tpes was 
very frequent and was continued through many generations, the web 
expanded and grew larger, and thus formed the wob-foot. 

In the same way the long legs of the wading birds have been, 
according to Lamarck, gradually evolved by the continual stretching 
of the limbs by w^ading in deeper and deeper water, and similarly for 
the long necks and bills of the waders, the herons and the storks. 
Finally we may mention the case of the giraffe, whose enormously 
long neck and tall forelegs are interpreted as due to the fact that the 
animal feeds on the foliage of trees, and was always stretching as far 
as possible, in order to reach the higher leaves. 

We shall see later in what a different way Charles Darwin 
explained this case of the giraffe. Lanmrek’s idea is at once clear; it 
is true that exercising an organ strengthens it, that disuse makes 
it weaker. Through much gymnastic exorcise the muscles of the arm 
become thicker and more capable, and memory too may be improved, 
that is to say, even a definite pai*t of the brain may be considerably 
strengthened by use. Indeed, we may now go so far as to admit that 
every organ is strengthened by use and weakened by disuse, and so 
far the foundations of Lamarck's interpretations aie sound. But he 
presupposes something that cannot be admitted so readily, namely, 
that such ‘ functional ' improvement or diminution in the strength of 
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an organ can be transmitted by inheritance to the succeeding 
generation. We shall have to discuss this question in detail at a later 
stage, and I shall only say now that opinions as to whether this is 
possible or not are very much divided I myself doubt this possi- 
bility, and therefore cannot admit the validity of the Lamarckii^ 
evolutionary principle in so far as it implies the directly transforming 
effect of the functioning of an organ. But even if v^e recognize the 
Lamarckian factor as a vera cavf^a, it is easy to show that there aria 
a great many characters which it is not in a position to interpret. 
Many insects which live upon green leaves are green, and not a few 
of them possess exactly the shade of green which marks the plant on 
which they feed ; they are thus protected in a certain measure from 
injuries. But how could this gi*een colour of the skin have been 
brought about by the activity of the skin, since the colour of the 
surroundings does not usually stimulate the skin to activity at all ? Or 
how should a gvjvsshoppcr, which is in the habit of sitting on dry 
branches of herbs, have thereby been incited to an activity which 
imparts to it tlio colour and shape of a dry twig? Just as little, or 
perhaps still less can the protective gi*cen colour of a bird’s or insect’s 
eggs be explained through the direct influence of their usually green 
surroundings, even if we disregaid the fact that tlie eggs are green 
when they ar(' laid— that is, before the environn 3nt can have had any 
influence on them. 

TIic Lamarckian principle of modification through use does not, 
in any case, nearly suftice as an interpretation of the transformations 
of the organic world. It must be allowed that Lamarck’s theory 
of transformation was well founded at the time when it was 
advanced ; it not only attacked the doctrine of the immutability of 
species, but sought for the first time to indicate the forces and 
influences which must be operative in the transformations of species; 
it was therefore well worth careful testing. Nevertheless it did not 
divert science from its chosen path ; very little notice was taken of it, 
and in the great Cuvier’s chronicle of scientific publications for 1809, 
not a syllable is devoted to Lamarck’s book, so strong was the 
power of prejudice. 

But, although the new doctrine was thus ignored, it did not 
altogether fall to the ground ; it glimmered for a while in Gennany, 
where it found its champions in the ‘ Naturphilosophie ’ of the time, 
and especially in Lorenz Oken, a peasant’s son, bom at Ortenau, near 
Offenburg, in 1783. 

Oken professed views similar to those of Erasmus Darwin, 
Treviranus, and Lamarck, though they were not clothe^jl in such 
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pul^Iy scientific garb, being, in fact, bound up with the general 
philosophical speculations which came increasingly into, favour at 
that tipe, chiefly through the writings of Schelling. In the same 
year, 1809, in which Lamarck published his PhUosopIiie zoologiquCf 
Oken*s Lehrbuch der NaturphiloHopMe appeared. 

This book is by no means simply a theory of descent; its scope 
is much wider, including the phenomena of the whole cosmos; on 
the other hand, it goes too little into details and is too indefinite to 
.deserve its title. Its way of playing with ideas, its conjectures and 
inferences from a fanciful basis, make it difficult for us now to think 
ourselves into its mode of speculation, but I should like to give some 
indication of it, for it was just these speculative encroachments 
of the 'categories ’of the so-called ' Naturphilosophie ’ which played 
a fatal part in causing the temporary disappearance of the Evolution- 
theory from science, so that, later on, it had to be established anew. 

Oken defines natural science as ‘ the science of the everlasting 
transmutations of God (the Spirit) in the world’: Every thing, 
considered in the light of the genetic process of the whole, includes, 
besides the idea of being, that of not-being, in that it is involved in 
a higher form. ‘ In these antitheses the category of polarity is included. 
The simpler elementary bodies unite into higher forms, wlfich are 
thus merely repetitions at a potential higher than that of their causes. 
Thus the different genera of bodies form parallel and corresponding 
peries, the reasonable arrangement of which results as an intrinsic 
necessity from their genetic connexion. In individuals these lowlier 
series make their appearance again during development. The con- 
trasts in the solar system between planets and sun are repeated in 
plants and animals, and, as light is the principle of movement, animals 
have the power of independent movement in advance of the plants 
which belong to the earth.' 

Obviously enough, this is no longer the study of nature ; it is 
nature-construction from a basis of guesses and analogies rather than of 
knowledge and facts. Light is the principle of motion, and as animals 
move, they correspond to the sun, and plants to the planets ! Here 
there is not even a hint of a deepening of knowledge, and all these 
deductions now seem to us quite worthless. 

On the other hand, it must be allowed that good ideas are by no 
means absent from this ‘ philosophy,’ nor can we deny to this restlessly 
industrious man a great mind always bent on discovering what 
was general and essential. Much of what we now know he even 
then guessed at and taught, as, for instance, ihat the basis of all forms 
of life in Jhis infinitely diverse world of organisms was one and the 
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same substance--* primitive slime/ ‘Urschleim’ as he called it, or> 
as we should now say, ‘protoplasm/ We can therefore, mutatk 
mutavdis^ agree with Oken when he says, ‘ Everything organic has 
come from slime, and is nothing but diversely organised dime/ 
Many naturalists of the present day would go further, and agre^ with 
Oken when he suggests that ‘this primitive slime has arisen in the 
sea, in the course of the planet’s (tlm earth’s) evolution out of in- 
organic material/ 

Thus Oken postulated, as the specific vehicle o^ life, c primitive 
substance, in essence at least homogeneous. But he went further, 
and maintained that his ‘ Urschleii ri assumed the fomi of veeicleSi 
of which the various organisms were composed. ‘ The organic wor|d 
has as its -basis an infinitude of such vesicles.’ Who is not at 
once reminded of the now dominant Gdl 4 heory ? And, in fact, thirty 
years later, when the cell was discovered, Oken did claim priority fiCK 
himself. In so doing, he obviously confused the formulating ot 
a problem with the sobdng of it; ho had, quite rightly, divined 
that organisms must be built up of very minute concentrations of the 
primitive substance, but he had never seen a cell, or proved the 
necessity for its existence, or even attempted to prove it. His vesicle- 
theory was a pure divination, a provision of genius, but one which 
could not directly deepen knowledge; it did not prompt, or even 
hasten, the discovery of the cell Here, as throughout in his natural 
philosophy, Oken built, not from teneath upwards, by first establish- 
ing facts and then drawing conclusions from them, but, inversely, he 
invented ideas and principles, and out of them reconstructed the 
world. In this he differs essentially from his predecessors Erasmus 
Darwin, Treviranus, and Lamarck, who all reasoned inductively, that 
is, from diserved data. 

Thus the whole evolutionary movement was lost in iudefinite- 
ness; because men wanted to find a reason for everything, they 
missed even what might then have been explained. Mort,*over, the 
theory of evolution still lacked a sufficiently broad basis of facts; 
the ‘ Naturphilosophie,’ by its want of moderation, robbed it of all 
credit ; and it is not to be wondered at that men soon ceased to occupy 
themselves with the problem of the evolution of the living world. 
A few indeed held fast to the doctrine of evolution during the first 
third of the century, but then it disappeared completely from the realm 
of science. 

Its last flicker of life was seen in France, in 1830, at the time 
of the July revolution, when the legitimate sovereignty of Charles X 
was overthrown. It is interesting to note the lively intprest that 
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Goethe, the first forerunner of the theory, and then aged eighty-one, 
had in the intellectual combat that took place in the French Academy 
between Cuvier and Isidore Geoffroy St.-Hilaire. A friend of Goethe's, 
Soret, relates that on August a, 1H30, he went into the poet's room, 
and was greeted with the words: ‘Well, what do you think of this 
great event? The volcano is in eruption, and all is in flames. There 
can no longer be discussion with closed doors/ Soret replied : ‘ It is 
a terrible business! But what else was to be expected with things 
m they are, and with such a ministry, than that it should end in 
the expulsion of the reigning family?' To which Goethe answered: 
^We don’t seem to understand each other, my dear friend. I am not 
talking of these people at all ; I am thinking of quite difterent affairs. 
I refer to the open rupture in the Academy between Cuvier and 
Geoffroy St.-Hilaire ; it is of the utmost importance to science.’ 

» In this conflict of opinions, Cuvier opposed Geoffrey’s conception 
of the unity of the plan of structure in all animals, confronting him 
with the four Cuvierian types, in each of which the plan of structure 
was altogether different, and strongly insisting on the doctrine of the 
fixity of species, which he maintained to be the necessary postulate of 
a 'scientific natural history. 

The victory fell to Cuvier, and it cannot be denied that* there 
was much justification for his opinions at the time, for the knowledge 
of facts at that stage was not nearly comprehensive enough to give 
security to the Evolution theory, and moreover the ({uiet progress of 
science miglit have been hindered rather than furthered by premature 
generalization and theorizing. It had now been seen how far the 
interpretation oi general Ijiological problems could be carried with the 
available material ; the ‘ Naturphilosophie ’ had not merely exploited 
it as far as possible, but had burdened it much beyond its carrying 
power, and the world was weary of insecure speculations. The 
‘Naturphilosophie’ was for the time quite woi*ked out, and a long 
period set in, during which all energies were devoted to detailed 
research. 
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THE DARWINIAN THEORY 

Period of detailed research-^Appcarahco of Darwin’s Origin of SpfiCiVa— Darwin's 
life— Voyage round the world— His tea* tiling— Domesticated animals, dog, horse— 
Pigeons — Artificial selection — Unconscious selection — Correlated variations* 

The period of wholly unpliilosopliical, purely detailed reseai'ch 
may be reckoned as from about 1830 to i860, though, of course, 
many of the labours of the earlier part of the o^^utury must be 
counted among the investigations which were carried out without 
any reference to general questions, and even after i860 numerous 
such works appeared. Nor could it be otherwise, for the basis of 
all science must be found in facts, and the thorough working up 
oS the fact-material will always remain the first and most indis- 
pensable condition of our scientific progress. During the period 
referred to, however, it had become the sole end to be striven for; 
and all energies were concentrated exclusivel} on the accumulation 
of facts. 

The previous century liad ad<led much to the knowledge of the 
inner structure of animals, the so-called ‘ comparative anatomy,’ and 
in the nineteenth century this line of investigation was pursued even 
more extensively and energetically, so that the knowledge increased 
enormously. Up till this time it was chiefly the structure of the 
backboned animals and of a few ‘backboneless’ animals, so called, 
that had been studied, but now all the lower groups of th ' animal 
kingdom were also investigated, and became known better and in 
more detail as the methods of research improved. 

Not content, however, with a knowledge of tlui adult animal, 
naturalists began to investigate its development. In the year 
1814 the first great work on development appeared, on the develop- 
ment of the chick, by Pander and Von Baer. It was there shown 
for the first time, how the chick begins as a little disk-shaped 
membrane on the surface of the yolk of the egg, at first simply as 
a pale streak, the ‘primitive streak,’ then as a groove, the ‘primitive 
groove,’ by the side of which arise two folds, the ‘ medullary folds,* 
and further how a system of blood-vessels is developed around this 
primitive rudiment on the upper surface of the yolk, how a heart 
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arises before the rest of the body is complete, and how the blood begins 
to ciieulate ; in short, there was disclosed all the marvel of develop- 
ment to which we are now so much accustomed, that we can hardly 
understand the sensation it made at that time. 

Later on, attention was turned to the development of Fishes and 
Amphibians (Agassiz and Vogt, later Remak), then to that of the 
Worms (Bagge), of Insects (KSlliker), and gradually the development 
ql all the groups of the animal-kingdom— from Sponges to Man— was 
so thoroughly investigated that it almost seems to-day as if there 
tould not be much that is new to discover in this department. This 
impression may indeed be true as far as the less complex processes 
and the more obvious questions are concerned, but it is impossible 
to predict what new problems may confront us, whose solution will 
depend on a still more detailed study of development. 

As embryology is a science of the nineteenth century, so also 
is histology, the science of tissues. Its pioneer was Bichat, but its 
Teal foundations were not laid till Schwann and Schleiden formulated 
the conception of the ‘ cell,' and proved that all animals and plants 
were composed of cells. What Oken had only guessed at they now 
proved, that there are very minute form-elements of life which build 
up all the parts of animals and plants or produce them by processes 
of secretion. New light was thus shed on embryonic development, 
and this gradually led to the recognition of the fact that the egg, too, 
is a cell, and that development depends on a cell-division process in 
this egg-cell. This led further to the conception of many-celled and 
single-celled organisms, and so on to many items of knowledge to 
speak of which here would carry us too far. 

For it is not my intention to attempt a complete review of the 
development of biology in the nineteenth century, or even in the 
period which we have mentioned as devoted to detailed research; 
it is rather my desire to convey a general impression of the enormous 
extent and many-sidedness of the progress that was made in this 
time. Let us therefore briefly recall the entirely new facts which 
were brought to light in tliis period with regard to the reproductioli 
of animals. Asexual reproduction by budding and division was 
already known, but parthenogenesis is a discovery of this period, 
and so also is alternation of generations, so far-reaching in its 
bearing on general problems. It was first observed (1819) by 
Chamisso in Salpa, then by Steenstrup in Medusie and trematodes, 
and was later made fully clear in its most diverse forms and relations 
by the researches of Leuckart, Vogt, Kfilliker, Oegenbaur, Agassiz, 
and other illustrious investigators. Reproduction by heterogony, too, 
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which occurs in many crustaceans, and in aphides and certain worms, 
was recognized at that time, and in the sixties Carl Ernst von Baer 
added to the list precocious reproduction, or psedogenesis, which is 
illustrated in certain insects which reproduce in the larval state. 

This may suffice to convey some Idea of the great mass of new, 
and in some cases startling facts prjiviously unguessed at, which were 
then brought to light in the department of animal biology alone. To 
this must be added the vast increase in the number of known species 
and varieties, their distribution on the earth, and all this, mutaiis 
mutandis, for plants also. Nor can we omit to mention the rapidly 
growing number of fossil species of animals and plants. 

Thus there gradually accumulated a new mass of material; 
investigation became more and more specialized, and the danger 
became imminent that workers in the various departments would 
be unable to understand each other, so ccanpletely were they inde* 
pendent of one another in their specialist researches. There was lack 
of any unifying bond, for workers had lost sight of the general 
problem in which all branches of the science meet, and through which 
alone they can be united into a general science of biology. The time 
had come for again combining and correlating the details, lest they 
should grow into an unconnected chaos, through which it would be 
impossible to find one’s way, because no one could overlook it and 
grasp it as a whole. In a word, it was high time to return to general 
questions. 

Though I have called the period from 1830 to ]86o that of 
purely detailed research, I do not mean to ignore the fact that, 
during that time, there were a few feeble attempts to return to 
the great questions which had been raised at the beginning of the 
century. But the point is, that all such attempts remained unnoticed. 
Thus there appeared in 1844, a book entitled Vestifjea of tk Natural 
Histonj of Creation, the anonymous author of which revealed himself 
much later as Robert Chambers, an Edinburgh publisher. In this 
book the evolution of species was ascribed to two powers, a power 
of transformation and a power of adaptation. Two Frenchmen, 
Naudin and Lecoq, also published a work in which the theolry of 
evolution was set forth, and from 1852 to 1854 the well-known 
German anthropologist Schaafhausen was writing on similar lines. 
But ^ 11 . these calls sounded unheard, so deeply were, naturalists 
plunged in detailed investigations, and it required a much mightier 
voice to command the ear of the scientific world. 

It is impossible to estimate the effect of Darwin’s book on The 
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Origin of Spec ieSi published in Eng'lish in 18^8, in German in 1859 
unless we fully realize how completely the biologists of that time had 
turned away from general problems. I can only say that we, who 
were then the younger men, studying in the fifties, had no idea that 
a theory of evolution had ever been put forward, for no one spoke 
of it to us, and it was never mentioned in a lecture. It seemed as 
if all the teachers in our universities had drunk of the waters of 
Lethe, and had utterly forgotten that such a theory had ever been 
discussed, or as if they were ashamed of these philosophical flights on 
the part of natural science, and wished to guard their students from 
similar deviations. The over-speculation of the ‘ Naturphilosophie ^ 
had left in their minds a deep antipathy to all far-reaching de- 
ductions, and, in their legitimate striving after purely inductive 
investigation, they forgot that the mere gathering of facts is not 
enough, that the drawing of conclusions is an essential pai’t of the 
induction, and that a mass of bare facts, however enormous, docs not 
constitute a science. 

One of my most stimulating teachers at that time, the gifted 
anatomist, Jacob Henle, had written as a motto under his pictur^^ 
‘There is a virtue of renunciation, not in the province of morality 
alone, but in that of intellect as well,’ a sentence which expi’essly 
indicated the desirability of refraining from all attempts to probe 
into the more general problems of life. Thus the young students 
of that time were nourished only on the results of detailed research, 
in part indeed interesting enough, but in part dry and, because 
uncorrclated, unintelligible in the higher sense, and only liere and 
there awakening a deeper interest, when, as in physiology and in 
embryology, they formed a connected system in themselves. Without 
being fully clear as to what was lacking, we certainly missed the 
deeper correlation of the many separate disciplines. 

It is therefore not to be wondere<l that Darwin’s book fell like 
a bolt from the blue ; it was eagerly devoured, and while it excited 
in the minds of the younger students delight and enthusiasm, it 
aroused among the older naturalists anything from cool aversion’ 
to violent opposition. The world was as tliough thunderstruck, as 
we can readily see from the preface with which the excellent zoologist 
of Heidelberg, Bronn, introduced his translation of Darwin’s book, 
where he asks this question among others, ‘ How will it be with you, 
dear reader, after you have read this book ? ’ and so forth. 

But before I enter on a detailed examination of the contents of 
this epoch-making book, I should like to say a few words about the 
man himself, who thus revolutionized our thinking. 
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Charles Darwin was bom in i8og, the year of the publication ’ 
of Lamarcks Pkilosopkie zoologique, and of Oken’s Leh'huch der 
Faturphdosophie. There was thus a whole generation between 
the first emergence of the Evolution theory and its later revival* 
Darwin’s father was a physician, and his education was not a regular 
one. In his youth he seems to have devoted much time and enthusiasm 
to hunting, and only very slowdy to have taken up regular studies 
towards a definite end. In accordance wnth his fathers washes, he 
studied medicine for a time, but soon abandoned it iO devote himself 
to botany and zoology. Before he had had time to distinguish 
himself in any special w^ay in th^'se subjects, ho was offered, in his 
twenty-first year, the post of naturahst on an English war-ship 
which was to make a voyage round the world, and that at a 
leisurely rate. 

This w^as decisive not only for Darwin’s iinmeuiate studies, but 
for the work of his life, for, as he tells us himself, it was during this 
voyage on the Beagle that the idea of the Evolution theory first came 
to him. While the vessel made a stay at the Galapagos Islands, west 
Qf South America, he noticed that quite a number of little land-birds 
occurred there which closely rescmlded those of the neighbouring 
mainland, but yet were different from them. Almost every little 
island had its own suecies, and so he concluded that all these might 
be descended from representatives of a few species which had long 
before drifted over from the mainland to these volcanic islands, 
become established there, and in the course of time taken on the 
character of new species. The problem of the transformation of 
species opened up before him, and he made up his mind to follow 
up the idea after his return, in the hope that by a patient collecting 
of facts, he would by and by arrive at some security with regard 
to this great question. 

I need not linger over any detailed account of his travels; 
one can readily understand how a voyage round the world, lasting 
for five years, would offer to the inquiring mind of a Darwin rich 
opportunities for the most varied observations. That lie did not 
fail to make use of these is evidenced not only by liis Ijook on The 
Origin of Species, but by several more special works, published 
shortly after his return— his natural history of those remarkable 
sessile crustaceans, the barnacles or Cirripedia, and his studies on 
the origin of coral reefs. The first-named book still holds its own 
as a classic monograph on this animal group, wdth its w^ealth of forms J 
and the theory of the origin of coral reefs which Darwin elaborated, 
has still many adherents, in spite of various rival interpretations. 
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But Darwin would hardly have achieved what he did if he had 
compdled to secure for himself a professional position in order 
to obtain bread and butter. Such great problems demand not only 
■Uie whole of a mans mental energy, they monopolize his time* 
Studies of detail may well be taken up in leisure hours, but big 
problems absorb all the thoughts and must always be present to the 
mind, lest the connexion between the many individual inquiries, 
wl^ make up the whole task, be lost sight of. Darrin had the 
fortune to be a free investigator, and to be able to retire, on 
his return from his travels, to a small property at Down in Kent, 
there to live for his family and his work. Here he followed up the 
idea of evolution which he had already formulated, and it has always 
seemed to me the most remarkable thing about him, that he was able 
to keep in mind and workup the hundreds of isolated, inquiries that 
were eventually to be brought together to form the main fabric of 
his theory. When one studies his many later writings, one cannot 
but be surprised afresh by the number of different sets of facts he 
collected at the same time, partly from others, partly from personal 
observation, and continually also from his own experiments. 
made experiments on plants and on animals, and the number of 
people with whom he carried on a scientific correspondence is simply 
astounding. In this way he brought together, in the course of twenty 
years, an extraordinarily rich material of facts, from the fullness of 
which he was able later to write his book on The Origin of Hpevm. 
Never before had a theory of evolution been so thoroughly nrepared 
for, and it is undoubtedly to this that it owed a great part of its 
success; not to this alone, however, but still more, if not mainly, 
to the fact that it presented a principle of interpretation that had 
never before been thought of, but wdiose importaiice was apparent 
as soon as attention was called to it— the principle of selection. 

Charles Darwin championed, in the main, the same fundamental 
ideas as had been promulgated by his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, 
by Treviranus, and by Lamarck: species only seem to us immutable; 
in reality they can vary, and become transfonned into other species, 
and the living world of our day has ari^en through such transforma- 
tions, through a sublime process of evolution which began with the 
lowest forms of life, but by degrees, in the course of unthinkably long 
ages, progressed to organisms more and more complex in structure, 
more and more effective in function. 

It is interesting to note at what point Darwin first put in his 
lever to attempt the solution of the problem of evolution. He started 
from quite a different point from the investigators of the early part 
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of the century, for he began with forms of life which bad previously 
been markedly neglected by science, the varieties of our domesticated ' 
animals and cultivated plants. 

Previously these had been in a sense mere step-children of 
biology, inconvenient existences which would not fit properly into 
the system, which were therefore as far as possibk ignored or dis- 
missed as outside the scope of *the natural,* because it was difficult 
to know what else to do with them. I can quite well remember that, 
even as a bo^-, I was struck by me fact that one could find ncthing in 
the systematic books about the many well-established garden forms 
of plants, or about our domestic animal i, which seemed to be regarded 
as in a sense artificial products, and as &uch not worthy of scientific 
consideration. But it was in these that Darvdn paiiicularly inter- ^ 
ested himself, making them virtually the basis of his theory, for he 
led up from them to the very principle of transformation, which was 
his most important addition to the earlier presentations of the 
Evolution theory. 

He started from the existence of varieties which may be 
observed in so many wild species. His lino of thought was somewhat 
as follows : If species have really arisen through a gradual process 
of transformation, then varieties must be regarded as possible first 
steps towards new species ; if, therefore, we can only succed in finding 
out the causes which underlie the formation of any varieties what- 
ever, we sliall have discovered the causes of the transformation of 
species. Now we find by far the greatest number of varieties, and 
the most marked ones, among our domesticated animals and plants, 
and unless we are to assume that each of these is descended from 
a special wild species, the reason why there has been such a wealth of 
variety-fonnation among them must lie in the conditions which 
influence the relevant species in the course of domestication ; and 
it remains for us to analyse these conditions till we come upon the 
track of the operative factors. With this conviction, Darwin devoted 
himself to the study of domesticated animals and plants. 

The first essential was to prove that every variety had not* 
a separate wild species as ancestor, hut that the whole wealth of our 
domesticated breeds originated, in each case, from one, or at least from 
a few wild species. Of course I cannot here recapitulate the multi- 
tudinous facts which were marshalled by Darwin, especially in his 
later works, notably^his Animah and Plants unden Doniedica* 
tion, but this is not necessaiy to an understanding of his conclu- 
sions, and I shall therefore restrict myself to $ few examplea 

Let us take first the domestic dog, Canis familiarise linn^. We 
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h0tV6 at the present day no fewer than seven main breeds, each of 
which has its sub-breeds, often numerous. Thus there are forty-eight 
sub-breeds which are used as guardians of our houses, 'house-dogs' 
m the restricted sense, thirty sub-breeds of dogs with silk-like hair 
(King Charles dogs, Newfoundland dogs, &c.), twelve of terriers, 
and thirty-five of sporting dogs, among them such different forms 
as the deerhound and the pointer. We have further nineteen sub- 
breeds of bulldogs, thirty-five of greyhounds, and six of naked or hair- 
less dogs. Not only the main breeds, but even the sub-breeds often 
diflfer as markedly from one another as wild species do, and the 
question must first be decided whether each of the very distinct 
breeds has not a special wild species as ancestor. 

Obviously, however, this cannot be maintained, for so many 
species of wild dog have never existed on the earth at any time. We 
know, too, that 4,000 or 5-, 000 years ago a large number of breeds 
of dogs were in existence in India and Egypt. There were Pariah 
dogs, coursers, greyhounds, mastiffs, house-dogs, lapdogs and terriers. 
It is not possible that the products of all lands could, at that time, 
have been gathered into one, and it is inconceivable that so riiaiiy 
wild species could have existed in the one country of India. 

On the other hand, however, it cannot be maintained that all 
our present breeds have descended from a single wild species ; it is 
much more probable that several wild species were domesticated in 
diflerent countries. 

It has often been supposed that the manifold diversity of our 
present breeds has been brought about by crossing the various tamed 
species. That cannot be the case, however, because crossing gives 
rise only to hybrid mongrel forms, not to distinct breeds with quite 
new characters. It is true that all breeds of dogs can be very readily 
crossed with each other, but the result is not new breeds, but those 
numberless and transient intermediate forms which the dog-breeder 
despises as worthless for his purpose. It must therefore have been 
through the influence of domestication, combined with crossing, that 
a few wild species gave rise to the various breeds of dogs. 

The pedigree of the horse is rather more clear than that of 
the dog. Even in this case, indeed, one cannot definitely name 
the ancestral wild form, but it is very probable that it Was of a grey- 
brown colour, and similar to the wild horses of our own day. Darwin 
supposes that it must also have Imd the black stripe on the back 
which is exhibited by the domestic ass, and by several wild species of 
ass, basing his, opinion on the fact that ihe spinal stripe often occurs 
in foals, especially in those of a grey-brown colour. 
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But though there can be no doubt that this is to be inteipreted 
as a reversion to a character of a remote ancestor, it by no means 
follows that the dirsct ancestral form must have had this stripe. 
I am more inclined to believe that the ancestoz which bore this mark 
was considerably more remote* and lived before the differentiation 
of the horse from the ass. Darwin himsdf noted the remarkable fact 
that in rare cases, especially in foals, not only may the stripe on th,e 
back be present, but there may be more or less distinct zebra-stripirig 
on the legs and withers: this, however, must be interpreted as a 
reversion to the dliaracter of u much more remote ancestor, to 
a common ancestor of all our present-day horses and asses, which 
must have been striped over its 'whole body, like the zebra living in 
Africa now. 

It cannot be proved of any of the wild horses of to-day that 
they are not descended fi*om domesticated ancestors , indeed, we can 
say with certainty that the thousands of wild horses which roam the 
plains of Nortii and South America are descended from domestic 
horses, for there was no horse in America at the time it was dis- 
covered by the Europeans. In all probability our horse originated in 
Middle Asia, was there first domesticated, and has thence been 
gradually introduced into other countries. In Egypt it appears 
first on the monuments in the seventeenth century u.c., and it seems 
to have been introduced by the conquering Hyksos, On the ancient 
Assyrian monuments the chase after wild horses is depicted, and 
they were not caught, but killed with arrow and lance, like the lion, 
and the gazelle. 

But even if two wild species of horse had been tamed in different 
parts of the great continent of Asia, these two domesticated animals 
would have varied much and in the most diverse manner, as we may 
infer from our different breeds of horses at the present day, Th^ 
are a great many of these, and many of them differ very considerably 
from each other. If ve think of the lightly built Arab hoi*se, and 
place beside it the little pony, or the enormous Percheron, the 
powerful cart-horse from the old French province of La Perche, 
which easily draws a load of fifty kilograms, we are face to face with 
differences as great as those between natural species. And we thay 
realize how many breeds of horses there are now upon the earth if we 
remember that nearly every oceanic island has its special breed of 
ponies. Not only in the cold Shetland Islands, England, Sardinia 
and Coimca, but in almost every one of the larger islands of the 
extensive Indian Archipelago there is one, and Borneo and Sumatea 
have several, 

I. 


n 
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^ , But th6 most conclusive proof of descent from a single wild 
sp^es is afforded by the pigeons, and as the production of new 
breeds among them has been, and will continue to be, carried on with 
particular enthusiasm and deliberateness, I propose to deal with them 
somewhat more in detail. 

work proves beyond a doubt that all our present-day 
^liSliedls of pigeons are descended from a single wild species, the rock- 
dove, Columba livia. In appearance, this form, which still lives in 
a wild state, differs little from our half-wild blue-grey field-pigeon. 
It has the same metallic shimmer on the feathers of the neck, the 
same two black cross-bars on the wings as well as the band over the 
tail, and it has also the same slate-blue general colour. Now, all 
breeds of pigeons are without restriction fciiile ae, so that any 
breed can be crossed with any other, and it often happens that, in 
the products of such crossing, characters appear which the parents, 
that is, the two or more crossed breeds, did not possess, but which 
are among the charactei’s of the rock-dove. Thus Darwin obtained, 
by crossing a pure white fantail with a black barb, hybrids which 
were partly blackish brown, partly mixed with white, but when ho 
crossed these hybrids wdth otiiors from two breeds which were 
likewise not blue, and had no bars, lie obtained a slate-blue rock- 
pigeon, with bars on the wings and tail. We shall inquire later on 
how far it is correct to regard such cases as reversions to remote 
ancestors, but if we take it for granted in the meantime, we have 
here a proof of the descent of our breeds from a single wild species. 
This is corroborated, too, by everything tliat wc know about tlu‘ 
distribution of the rock-pigeon and tlie place and time of its 
domestication. It still lives on the cliff-guarded shores of England, 
Brittany, Portugal, and Spain, and both in India and in Egypt tlieri* 
were tame pigeons at a very early period. Pigeons appear on the 
menu of a Pharaoh of the fouiih dynasty (3000 B. c.), and of India 
we know at least that in 1600 A.n. there were 20,000 pigeons 
belonging to the court of one of the pi inces. 

The beauty of this bird, and the ease with whicli it can he tamed, 
obviously called man’s attention to it at a \'ery early date, and it has 
lieen one of man’s domestic companions for several thousands of years. 
Now we can distinguish at least twenty main races (Fig. i),' which 
differ from each other as markedly as, if not more markedly tlian, the 
most nearly allied of the 288 wild species of pigeons which inhabit 
the earth. We have carriers and tumblers, runts and barbs, pouters, 
turbits and Jacobins, trumpeted and laughera, fantails, swallows, 
Indian pigeons, &c. 
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Each of these races falls into sub-races ; thus there is a German, 
Ettglish, and a Dutch pouter-pigeon. The books on pigeons 
mention over 150 kinds which are quite distinct from one another, 
and breed true, that is, always produce young similar to themselves. 

Without entering upon a detailed description of any of these, 
I should like to call attention to the way in which certain characters 
have varied among them. Colour is a subordinate race-character, 
in so far that colour alone does not constitute a race, yet the colouring 
within a particular sub-race is usually very sharply defined, and in 
every breed there are sub-races of different colours. Thus there 
Jtre white, black, and blue fantails, there are white turbits with 
red-brown wings, but also red ones with white heads, and white 
tumblers with black heads, &c. Very unusual colours and colour- 
markings sometimes occur. Thus one sub-race of tumblers exhibits 
a peculiar clayey-yellow cblour splashed with black markings, otherwise 
rare among pigeons, and almost suggestive of a prairie-hen ; there is 
also a copper-red spot-pigeon, a cherry-red ‘Gimpel’-pigeon, lark- 
coloured pigeons, &c. Then we find all possible juxtapositions of 
• colours, limited to quite definite regions of the body ; thus we ha^ve 
white tumblers with a red head, red tail, and red wing-tips, or white 
tumblers with a black head, red turbits with white head,. Indian 
pigeons quite black except for white wing-tips, and so on. The 
distribution of colour is often very complicated, but nevertheless, all 
the individuals of the breed show it in exactly the same manner. Thus 
there are the so-called blondinettes in which almost the whole body 
is copper-red, but the wings white, save that etich ([uill bears at the 
rounded end of its vane a black and red fringe. I should n(;ver come 
to an end, if I were to try to give anything like a complete idea of the 
divemty of colouring among the various breeds of pigeons. 

Even such an important and, among wild species, unusually 
constant organ as the bill has varied among pigeons to an astonishing 
degree. Carrier-pigeons (Fig. i, No. 6) have an enoniiously long and 
strong bill, which is moreover covered -with a thick red growth of the 
cere, while in the turbits and owls (P'ig. 1, Nos. 8 and 10) the bill is 
shorter than any we find among wild birds. In many breeds even the 
form of the bill deviates far from the normal, as in the bagadottes 
(No. 5) with crooked bill. 

Like the bill, the legs vary in regard to their length. The 
pouters (No. i) stand on their long legs as on stilts, while the legs of 
the ‘ NUniberger swallow ’ are strikingly small. Remai’kable, too, and 
very different from the wild species, is the thick growth of feathers 
on the feet and toes of the pouters and hnmp.tei’s (Fig, j, No, i), 
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as well as of some other breeds, which suggests the arrangemeut d 
feathers on a wing. 

Furthermore, the number and size of wing and tail-feathers in 
the different breeds often deviate considerably from the normal. 
The fantail (No. 7) in its mo«*t perfect fonn possesses forty tail-5 
feathers, instead of the twelve usual in the wild rock-pigeon, and they 
are carried upright like a l^an, while the head and neck of the bird aj?e 
bent sharply backwards. In the hen-like pigeons the tail-feathers 
are few and short, so that they shov/ an upright tail like that of a hen. 
I have already referred to the extxaordinary carunculated Skin-growth 
on the bill of manj breeds ; such fcMs also often surround the eye, 
and, as in the Indian liarl (No. a), are developed into well-formed thick 
circular ridges, while in the English carrier (No. 6) they lie about the 
bill as a formless mass of flesh. 

Even the skull has undergone many variations, as ^can te 
observed even in the living bird in many of the breeds with short 
forehead. Difterences are to be found, too, in the number and breadth 
of the ribs, the length of the breast-bone, the number and size of “the 
tail-vertebrae in different breeds. Of the internal organs, the crop in 
many breeds, but particularly in the pouters (No. 1), has attained an 
enormous size, and with this size is usually associated the habit of 
blowing it out with air, and assuming the characteristically upright 
position. 

That variations have taken place, too, in the most delicate 
structure of the brain, is shown by certain new instincts, such as the 
trumpeting of the trumpeters, the cooing of others, and the silence 
of yet other breeds, as well as by the curious habit of the tumblers of 
ascending quickly and vertically to a considerable height, and then 
turning ovcer once, or even several times, in the course of their descent. 
In contrast to this, other breeds like the fantails Iiave altogether 
given up the habit of flying high, and usually remain clc*se to the 
dove-cot. 

Lastly, let me mention that the unusual development of individual 
feathers, or of groups of feathers, has become a race-character, upon 
which depend such remarkable structures as the feather-mantle 
turned over the head in the Jacobins (No. 9), the cap or plutUc on 
the head of various breeds, the white beard in the bearded tumbler, 
the collars which lie like a shirt-collar on the breast, or run down the 
sides of the neck (Nos. 8 and 10), and the circle of feathers which 
marks the root of the bill in the Bucharest trumpeter (No. 3). 

After what has been said, it is hardly necessary to add that the 
size of the whole body differs in different races. But the differences 
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ai*e very considerable, for, according to Darwin, one of the largest 
runt-pigeons weighed exactly five times as much as one of the 
smallest tumblers with short forehead, and in the illustration (Fig. i) 
tihe pouter looks a giant beside the little barb to its left. 

Thus we see that nearly every part of the body of the pigeon has 
varied under domestication in the most diverse ways, and to a high 
degree ; and the same is true of several other domesticated animals, 
poultry, horses, sheep, cattle, pigs, and so on, though the matter is not 
altogether so clear in their case, since descent from a single wild 
species cannot be proved, and is in many cases improbable. But in 
the case of pigeons this common descent is certain, and we have now 
' to inquire in what manner all these variations from the parent form 
have been brought about. 

The answering of this question is rendered easier by the fact 
that new breeds arise even now, and that, to some extent at least, 
they can be caused to arise, consciously and intentionally. In 
England, as well as in Germany and France, there -are associations for 
the breeding of birds, and in England especially pigeon and poultry 
clubs are numerous and highly developed. These by no means confiye 
themselves to simply preserving the purity of existing breeds, they 
are continually striving to improve them, by increasing and accentu- 
ating their characters, or oven by introducing quite new (jualities, 
and in many cases they succeed even in this last. Prizes are offered 
for particular new variations, and thus a spirit of rivalry is fostered 
among the breeders, and each strives to produce the desired character 
as quickly as possible. Darwin says : ‘ The English judges decided 
that the comb of the Spanish cock, which had previously' hung 
limply down, should stand erect, and in five years this end was 
achieved ; they ordained that liens should have beards, and six years 
later fifty-seven of the groups of liens exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
in London were bearded.’ The transformation does not always come 
about so (piickly, however; thus, for induce, it required thirteen 
years before a ct^rtain breed of tumbles waa furnished with a white 
head. But the breeders cause every visible part of the body to vaiy 
as seems good to them, and within the last fifty years they have 
really brought about very considerable changes in many breeds. 
Their method of procedure is carefully to select for breeding those 
birds which already possess a faint beginning of the desired cliaracter. 
Domesticated animals have on the whole a higher degree of variability 
than wild species, and the breeder takes advantage of this. Suppose 
it is a question of adding a crown of feathers to a smooth-headed 
breed, a bird is chosen which haa the featlxers on the back of the 
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head a little longer than usual, and mated for breeding. Among 
descendants there will probably be some which also exhibit these 
slightly prominent feathers, and possibly there may be one cr other 
of them which has these feathers considerably lengthened. This one 
is then used for breeding, and bv contiiiually proi'oeding thus, and 
selecting for breeding, from generation to generation, only the 
individuals which approach most nearly to the desii*ed end, the 
wished-for character is at last secured. 

Thus it is not by crossing of different breeds, but by u. patient 
accumulating of insignificant iittic variations through many genera- 
tions, that the desired transformat'o* s are brought about, That is 
the magic wand by means of wliich the expert breeder produces his 
different breeds, we might almost say, fis the sculptor moulds and 
remoulds his clay model according to his fancy. Quite according to 
his fancy the breeder has brought about all the fantastic forms we 
are familiar with among pigeons, mere variations which are of no 
use either to tlic l)ird itsfdf or to man, which simply gratify man’s 
whim without in many cases even satisfying his sense of l)eauty. 
Vi)r many of the existing breeds of pigeons, hens, and other domesti- 
cated animals, are anything but beautiful, the body being often 
unharmonious in structure and sometimes actually monstrous. 

Among pigeons, as well as among other domesticated animals, 
some changes have been brought about, which are not only of no use 
to their possessors, but would be actually disadvantageous if they 
were living under natural conditions. Some of the very short-billed 
breeds of pigeons have the bill .so short and soft tliat the young can 
no longer use it to scratch and break the egg-shell, and would perish 
miserably if human aid were not at liand. The Yorkshire pig has 
become such a colossus of fat on weak, short legs, that if it were 
dependent on its own resources, it could not secure its food, much less 
escape from a beast of prey; and among horses the Iieavy ( art-horse 
and the racer are alike unfit to cope with the dangera of a wild life, 
or the vicissitudes of weather. 

Breeding has done much to bring al>out variations useful to man. 
Thus we have breeds of cattle which excel in flesh, or in milk, or ai 
draught animals, and sheep which excel in flesh or in wool, aid to 
what a height the perfecting of a useful quality can be brought is 
shown, in regard to fineness of wool, by that finest breed of sheep, 
the merino, which instead of the 5,500 hairs borne by the old German 
sheep on a square inch, possesses 48,000. 

Not infrequently it is a particular stage of a species that has 
been bred by man, and the other stages have remained more or less 
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unaltered. Thus it is with one of the few dDmesticated insects, the 
Wilk-tnoth. Only tlie cocoon is of use to man, and according to the 
t^on different breeds are distinguished, differing in fineness, colour, 
&C.; but no breeds can be distinguished in reference to the larvae, or 
the perfect insects. Among gooseberries there are about a hundred 
vmeties distinguished according to the form, colour, size, thickness 
skin, hairiness, &c., of the fruits, but the little, inconspicuous, 
green blossoms, of which the breeders take no account, are alike in 
^hem all In the pansies (Viola tricolor), on the other hand, it is 
only by the flowers that the varieties are distinguished, while the 
s^s have remained alike in all 

It may be asked how it could have occurred to my one, when 
pigeons, for instance, first began to be domesticated, to wish to 
produce fantails or pouters, since he could have no mental picture 
of them in advance. Darwin replies to this objection, that it was not 
always conscious and methodical artificial selection, such as is now 
practised, that brought about the oiigin of breeds, but that they have 
very often resulted, and at fii*8t perhaps always, from unconscious 
selection. When savages tamed a dog, they used the ‘ best ’ of their 
dogs for breeding, that is, they chose those which had in the highest 
degree the qualities they valued, watchfulness, for instance, or if the 
dog were intended for the chase, keen scent and swiftness. In this 
way the body of tlie animal would be changed in a definite direction, 
especially it rivalry helped, and if it was the ambition of each to 
possess a dog as good as, or better than those of his tribal companions. 
That perfectly definite changes in bodily form can thus be brought 
about unconsciously is well illustrated by the case of a racehorse. 
This has arisen within the last two hundred years simply because the 
fleetest of the pixxlucts of crossing between the Arab and the English 
horse were always chosen for breeding. It could not have been 
predicted that horses with thin neck, small head, long rump, and 
slender legs would necessarily be the swiftest runners; but this is 
the form which has resulted from the selection, —a very ugly, but 
very swift horse. This unconscious selection must undoubtedly have 
played a large part in the early stages of the e\ olution of the breeds 
of our domestic animals. 

But even in the fully conscious and methodical selective breeding 
of particular characters, the breeder mrely altem only the one his 
attention is fixed on ; generally quite a number of other characters 
alter apart from his intention as an inevitable accompaniment of the 
desired variation on which attention was riveted. There are breeds 
of rabbits whose ears hang limply down instead of standing erect, 
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and in these so-called lop-eared rabbits the ear«muscles are partly 
degenerated, and as a consequence of this lack of muscular strain the 
skull has assumed another form. Thus the variation of <me part may 
influence the development of a second and a third organ, and may 
eveii not stop there, for very often the influence has penetrated much 
deeper and affected quite remote parti> of the be ly. 

If any one were to succeed in adding a heavy pair of horns to 
a breed of hornless sheep, there would run parallel with the course* of 
this variation, which was directly aimed at, a long series of secon- 
dary changes which would affect at least the whole of the anterior half 
of the body ; the skull would become tnicker and stronger to support 
the weight of the heavy horns; the neck tendon {ligamentum nuchw) 
would have to become thicker to hold up the heavy head, and so also 
with the muscles of the neck ; the spinous processes of the cervical 
and dorsal vertebrae would become longer and stronger, and the fore- 
legs, too, would need to adapt themselves to the heavier burden. 
Every organism thus resembles, as it were, a mosaic, out of which no 
individual group of pieces can be taken and replaced by another 
without in some measure disturbing the correlation and harmony of 
the whole: in order to restore tliis, the pieces all round about the 
changed part must be moved or replaced by others. 

According to Darwin, it is to this correlation of parts that w^e must 
refer the variation of otlier parts besides the one intentionally altered in 
the course of breeding. It must be admitted that the mutual dependence 
of the parts plays a very important r 61 e in the economy and develop- 
ment of the animal body, as we shall see later, and these connexions 
still remain very mysterious to us. Especially is this the case with 
the connexion between the reproductive organs and .the so-called 
secondary st^xual characters. Removal of the reproductive organs 
or gonads induces, in Man, for instance, if it be effected in youth, 
the persistence of the childish voice and the non-development of the 
beard; in the stag the alitlei*s do not appear, and in the cock the 
comb does not develop perfectly, &c., but we are not yet able to 
understand clearly why this should be so. 
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THE DARWINIAN THEORY {continued) 

Natarol selection— Variatir.i— Struggle for existence— Geometric ratio of rate of 
increase— Normal number and ratio of elimination in a apecies — Accidental causes 
of extinction— Dependence of the strength of a species on enemies — Struggle for 
existence between individuals of the same species — Natural selection affects all organs 
and stages— Summary. 

In artificial selection, through whicli, witli or without conscious 
intention, our domesticated animals and cultivated plants have arisen, 
there must obviously he three kinds of co-operative factors: first, 
the variahUity of the species ; second, the capacity of the organism 
for tran emitting its particular characters to its progeny; and third, 
the breeder who selects particular qualities for breeding. No one of 
the factors can be dispensed with; the breeder could effect nothing, 
were there not presented to him the variations of parts in, the 
particular direction in whicli he wishes them to vary; an indefi- 
nite variation, that is, a variation not guided b}' selection, would never 
lead to the formation of now breeds; the species would probably 
become in time a motley mi^cture of all sorts of variations, but 
a breed with definite characters, transmissihle in tlieir purity to its 
descendants, could never be formed. Finally, every process of selec- 
tive breeding would be futile, if the variations which appeared could 
not be transmitted. 

Darwin assumes that processes of transformation quite similar 
to those which take place under the guidance of Man occur also in 
nature, and that it is mainly these which have brought about and 
guided the transformations of species which have taken place in 
the course of the earth’s history. This process he calls natural 
tiehdion. 

It will readily be admitted that two out of the three factors 
necessary to a process of selective breeding are present also in the 
natural conditions of the life of species. Variability in some degree 
or otlier is absent from no species of animal or plant, though it may 
be greater in one than in another, and it cannot he doubted that the 
inborn differences which distinguish one individual from another are 
capable of transmission. It is only to untrained observers that all the 
individuals of a species appear alike ; for instance, all garden whites, 
or all the individuals of the small tortoiseshell butterfly {Vaneesa 
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vHicoi)) or all the chaffinches. If the individuals are carefully coni'* 
pared it will be recoginzed that, even in these relatively constant 
species, no individual exactly resembles another; that even among 
butterfies twenty black scales may go to form a particular spot on 
the wings in one individual and thirty t twenty-five in others ; that 
the length of the body, the legs, the antenme, 'he proboscis exhibit 
minute differences ; and it L probable that the same combination of 
quite similar pans nevei’ occurs twice. In many animals this cannot, 
of course, be proved, because our power of diagnosis is not fine 
enough to be able to estimate the differences directly, and because 
a comparison of measuri'ments of all t]\t parts in detail is not practic** 
able. So we may here confine oum lves to the differences in the 
liunian race, which we m\ recognize v/ith ease and certainty. Even 
as regai’ds the face aloms all nitai differ from one another, and, 
numerous and complete as likenes.se.s may be it is impossible to find 
two human ])eings in wliich even the characters of the face are 
exactly similai. liven so-called ‘identical twins’ can always be 
distinguished if they are <lirectly compared either in person or in 
a photograph, and if th«' rest of the body be also taken into con- 
sideration we find numerous small, sometimes even measurable 
differences. 

The same, is true of animals, and it is only jur lack of practice 
that is at fault if we frequently fail to detect their individual 
differences. The Bohemian '*du‘pherds arc said to know personally, 
and be able to distinguish from all the rest, every slieep in their herds 
of many thousands. Thus the factor of variability and transinissi- 
bility must be granted, and it remains only to ask : Who plays the 
part of selecting br(‘oder in wild nature? The answer to this question 
forms the kernel to the whole Darwinian theory, which ascribes this 
role to the conditions of life, to definite relations of individuals to the 
extei-nal influences which they meet with during tlie course 0/ their 
lives, and which togetlier make up their ‘ struggle for existence.' 

To make this idea clear I must to some extent diverge. 

It is a generally ob.served fact that, in every species of animals 
or of plants, more germs and more individuals are produced than 
grow to maturity or become capable of reproduction. Numerous 
young individuals perish at an early stage, often because of unfavour- 
able circumstances— cold, drought, damp, or through hunger, or at the 
hands of their enemies. When we ask which of the progeny perish 
early, and which survive to carry on the species, we are at first sight 
inclined to suppose that this is entirely a matter of chance ; but this 
is just what Darwin disputed. It is not chance alone, it is, above all, 
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Ihe diflfei^nces between individuals, which enable them to withstand 
adverse circumstances better or worse, and thus decide, according to 
his view, which shall perish and which shall survive. If this be so, 
then we have a veritable process of selection, and one which secures 
*that the * best,’ that is, the most capable of resistance, survive to breed, 
being thus, so to speak, ‘ selected.’ 

It may be asked, however, why so many individuals must perish 
in youth, and whether it could not have been arranged that all, or at 
^least most, should survive till they had reproduced. But this is an 
impossibility, unrealizable for this among other reasons, that organ- 
isms multiply in geometrical progression, and that their progeny 
would very soon exceed the limits of computability. This does not 
occur, for there is a limit set which they can in no case overstep,— 
which, indeed, as we shall see, they never reach— I mean the limits 
of space and food-supply. Every species, by the natural requirements 
of its life, is restricted to a particular habitat, to land or to water, but 
most are still more strictly limited to a definite area of the earth’s 
surface, which alone affords the climate suited to them, or where alone 
the still more specialized conditions of their existence can be realized. 
Thus, for instance, the occurrence of a paiticular species of plant 
determines that of the animal which is dependent on it for its food- 
supply. If they could multiply unchecked, that is, without the loss 
of many of their progeny, every species would fill up its area of 
occurrence and exhaust the whole of its food-supply, and thut bring 
about its own extermination. This seems to b(‘ prevented in some 
way, for as a matter of fact it does not happen. 

It may, perhaps, be imagined that this might be pitwented by 
a regulation of the productivity of the species, and that those which 
have not a large area of distribution, oi’ can only count on a relatively 
limited food-supply, have also a low rate of multiplication, but this is 
not the case ; even the lowest rate of multiplication would very soon 
suffice to make any species fill up its whole available space and com- 
pletely exhaust its food-supply. Darwin takes as an example the 
elephant, which only begins to breed at thirty years of age, and 
continues to do so till about ninety, but .so slowly that in these sixty 
years only three pairs of young are p)t)duced. Nevertheless, in 500 
years an elephant pair would be represented by fifteen millions of 
descendants, if all the young survived till they were capable of re- 
production. A species of biid with a dumtion of life of five years, 
during which it breeds four times, producing and mring four young 
each time, would in the coui‘se of fifteen years have 2,oco millions of 
descendants. 
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T^us, although the4ertiUty of each species is, as a matter of fact, 
precisely regulated, a low rate of multiplication is not in itself 
suflScient to prevent the excessive increase of any species, nor is the 
quantity of the relevant food-supply. Whether this be very large or 
very small, we see that in reality it is never entirely used up, that, as 
a matter of fact, a much greater quantity is always left over than has 
been consumed. If increase depended only on food-supply, there 
would, for instance, be food enough in their tropical home for many 
thousand tim?^ more elephank than actually occu''; and among 
ourselves the cockchafers might appear in much greater numbers 
than they do even in the worst cockchafer year, for all the leaves of 
all the trees are never eaten up ; a great many leaves and a great 
many trees are left untouched even in the years when the voracious 
insects are the most numerous. Nor do the rose-aphides, notwith- 
standing their enormously rapid multiplication, ever destroy all the 
young shoots of a rose-bush, or all the rose-bushes of a garden, or 
of the whole area in which roses grow. 

At the same time it must be noted, that the number of individuals 
in a species undoubtedly does bear some relation to the amount of the 
food-supply available ; for instance, it is very low among the large 
carnivores, the lion, the eagle, and the like. In our Alps the eagles have 
become rarer with the decrease of game, and where one eagle pair 
make their eyrie they nile alone over a hunting territory of more than 
sixty ^iles, a preserve on which no others of the same species are 
allowed to intrude. If thei’e were several pairs of eagles in such a 
preserve, they would soon have so decimated the food-supply that 
they would starve. On the other hand, numerous herbivores, e.g. 
chamois and marmots, live within the bounds of the pair of eagles* 
hunting grounds, since the food they require is present in enonnously 
greater quantity. 

While it is true that the number of individuals of a given species 
which live in a pai*ticiilar area is not exactly the same year in 
year out, being subject to small, and sometimes, as in the case of the 
aphides and cockchafers, to very great fluctuations, nevertheless we 
may assume that the average nuraher remains the same, that in the 
course of a century, or, let us say, of a thousand years, the number of 
mature individuals inhabiting the particular area remains the same. 
This, of course, only holds tnie on the supposition that there has been 
no great change in the external conditions of life during this period. 
But before Man began to interfere with nature, these external 
conditions would remain uniform for much longer periods than we 
have assumed. Let us call the average number of individuals 
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occurring on such a unifom area, th nomial number of the species; 
this number will be determined in the first instance by the number 
of offspring that are annually brought forth, and secondly by the 
number that annually perish before reaching maturity. As the 
fertility of a species is a definite quantity, so also will its elimination 
be definite, or, as we may say, when the normal number under 
uniform conditions of life remains constant, the ratio of elimination 
will also remain constant. Each species is therefore subject to a 
perfectly definite ratio of elimination which remains on the average 
constant, and this is the reason why a species does not multiply 
beyond its normal number notwithstanding the great excess of the 
food-supply, and notwithstanding the fertility which, in all species, is 
sufficient to lead to boundless multiplication. 

It is not difficult to calculate the ratio of elimination for a 
particular species, if one knows its rate of multiplication; for if the 
normal number remains constant, it follows that only two of all 
the offspring which a pair brings forth in the course of its life can 
attain to reproductive maturity, and that all the rest must p(^rish. 

Suppose, for instance, a pair of storks produced four young ones 
annually for twenty years, of these eighty young ones which are born 
within this period, on an average seventy-eight must perish, and only 
two can become mature animals. If mort‘ than two attained matuil^y' 
the total number of storks would increasii, and this is against the 
presupposition of constancy in the normal numl)(u*. It is important, 
in reference to the fact on which we are now focusing our attention, 
that we should consider some other illustrations from the same point 
of view. The female trout yearly produces a]K)ut 600 eggs; let us 
assume that it remains capable of reproduction for only ten years, 
then the elimination-number of the species will be 6, coo less two, 
that is, 5,998, for of the 6,000 eggs only two can become mature 
animals. But in the majority of fishes the ratio of extermination is 
enormously greater than this. Thus a female herring brings forth 
40,000 eggs annually, the duration of life is estimated at ten years, 
and this means an elimination number of 400,000 less two, that is, 
399,998. The carp produces 200,000 eggs a year, and the sturgeon 
two millions, and both species live long, and remain capable of 
reproduction for at least fifty years. But of all the 100 million eggs 
which are produced by the sturgeon, only two reach their full 
development and reproduce: all others perish prematurely. 

But even with these examples we have not reached the highest 
elimination number, for many of the lower animals— -not to speak 
of many plants— produce an even greater number of offspring. 
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teuwo'nhoek calculated the fertility of a thread-worm at sixty 
million eggs, and a tape-worm produces hardly less than loo millions. 

There exists, therefore, a constant relation between fertility and 
the ratio of elimination ; the higher the latter is, the greater must the 
former be, if the species is to survive at all The example of the 
tape-worm makes this very obvious foi here we can readily under- 
stand why the fertility must be so enormous, as vv^e are aware of the 
long chain of chances on which the successful development of this 
animal depends. The common ‘ape-worm of Man, Tmnia tfolmm, 
does not lay its eggs, they I'emn.n enclosed within one of the 
liberated joints or ‘ proglottides/ Only if this liberated joint or one 
of the embryos within it happens to be tortnitously eaten by a pig or 
other mammal can there be succesdui development, and even then 
under difficulties and possilJe failures, and nut light away into ad lilt 
animals, but first into microscopically minute larvae w'nch may bore 
their way into the walls of the intestine, oi, if they are fortunate 
enough, may get into the blood-stream and l)e carried by it to 
a remote part of the body. There thej^ develop into ‘ measles,' the 
so-called bladder-worms, within which the head of the tape-worm 
arises. But in older that tliif. may become a complete and reproduc- 
tive adult worm the pig must die, and the next step necessary is that 
a piece of the flesh of the infected first host must happen to be 
swallowed raw by a man or other mammal ! Only then does tlie 
fortunate bla<lder-worm~ swallowed with the flesh -attain the goal 
of its life, tliat is, a suitable place to mature in, the food-canal of 
a human being. It is obvious that countless eggs must be lost for 
one that .succeeds in getting through the whole course of a develop- 
ment depending so gi’eatly on chance. Hence the necessity for such 
enormous productivity of eggs. 

In many cases the causes of elimination, whicli keep a species 
within due bounds, arc very difficult to determine. Enemies, that is 
to say, other species wh'ch use the species in (luestion as food, j)lay an 
important role ; often, however, the cause lies in the unfavourableness 
of external conditions, in chance, which is favourable only, to one of 
a thousand. The oak would only require to produce one seed in the 
500 years of its life, if it were certain that that one would grow into 
an oak-tree ; but most of the little acorns are eaten up by pigs, squirrels, 
insects, &c., before they have liad time to sprout, thousands fall on 
ground already thickly covered with growth where they cannot take 
root, and even if they do succeed in finding an unoccupied space in 
which to germinate, the young plants are still surrounded by a thousand 
dangers— the possibility of being devoured by many animals large and 
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t)«ng saffocated by the sturounding vegetation, and so on. 
We eaa thus understand, to some extent, though only approximately, 
vrfay it is that the oak must year by year produce thousands of seeds 
‘In order that the species may maintain its normal number, and not be 
dominated; for it is obvious that a constant, even though slow 
dhninntion of the normal number, a regular deficit, so to speak, can 
wd in nothing else than the gradual extinction of the species. 

But even this prodigality of seeds is not the greatest reach of 
fertility that we meet with in nature; it is, perhaps, amongst the 
simpler flowerless plants that we find the climax. It has been 
ctdculated that a single frond of the beautiful fern so common in our 
woods, Anpidimi JUix mas, produces about fourteen million spores. 
They serve to distribute the species, and are carried as motes by the 
wind, but comparatively few of the millions ever get the length of 
germinating at all, much le'ss of attaining to full development into 
adult plants. Thus we see that the apparent prodigality of nature is 
a real necessity, an indispensable condition of the maintenance of the 
species; the fertility of each species is related to the actualities of 
elimination to which it is exposed, This is clearly seen when ■ 
a species is placed under new and more favourable conditions of life, 
in which it has an abundant food-supply and few enemies. This 
was the case, for instance, with the horses introduced from Europe 
into South America, where they reverted to a fcial state, and are now 
represented by herds of many thousands roaming the great grassy 
plains. If the small singing-birds of a region diminish in number, 
there is a great increase of caterpillars and other injurious insects 
which form part of their food-supply. The colossal destruction 
which the much-dreaded nun-moth from time to time brings about 
in our woods probably depends in part on the diminution of 
one or another of the many animals inimical to insects; but the 
occurrence of several years of weather-conditions favourable to the 
larvae must also be taken into account. How enormously, indeed 
almost inconceivably, the numlier of larvae may Increase under 
favourable conditions is shown by such devastations as that in 
Prussia in 18,56, when many square miles of forest were absolutely 
eaten up. The caterpillars were so numerous that even from some 
distance the falling excrement could be heard rustling like rain, and 
ten hundredweights of the eggs w'ere collected, with an average of 
JO, 000 ^gs to the half-ounce I 

But it would be a great mistake to conclude, from this enormous 
and sudden increase in the number of individuals, that the nfir ma. 1 
number of individuals is determined by the number of enemies 
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,T}iie average number of individuals in a sjH'icies depends on many 
other conditions, especially on the extent of the available area, and 
on the amount of the food-supply in relation to the size of body 
in the species. I cannot dwell on thif» now, but I wish to point out 
that, for the continuance of a species, * t is intliflP rent whether it is 
‘ frequent ' or ‘ rare,’ if we presuppose that its normal number lemains 
on an average constant for centuries, that is, that its fertility suffices 
to make good the continual losses through enemies and other causes 
of elimination. One would be inclined to conclude fi\m such cases 
of sudden and enormous increase Lx the number of individuals as 
these caterpillar-blights, that enemies and other causes of destruction 
played the major part in the regulation of the normal number of the 
species. But this is only apparently the oiise. Enemies necessitate 
a certain fertility in the species on whicli they prey, so that the 
elimination in each generation may be made good ; but uhe number of 
pairs capable of reproduction is not thereby decisively determined. 
We must not foigc; that tlie number of enemies is also, on the other 
hand, dependent on the number of victims, and that the normal 
number of enemies must rise and fall with that of the species preyed 
upon. 

For this reason, such an t nonnous increase as that of the cater- 
pillars cannot last long; it carries its corrective in itself. The 
appearance of the caterpillars in such enormous numbers in itself 
increases the host of their enemies; singing-birds, ichneumon-flies, 
beetle-ginibs; and predaceous beetles find abundant and available 
food, and therefore reproduce and multiply so rapidly, that, with the 
help of the catei'pillar’s plant-enemies, especially the insect-destroying 
fungi, they soon reduce the cateiinllars to tlieir normal number, or 
even below it. But then the reverse process begins ; the enemies of 
the caterpillars diminish because their food has become scarc(‘, and 
their normal numl>er Is lowered, while that of the cater oillars 
gradually rises again. 

When the number of foxes in a hunting district increases, the 
number of the hares that they prey upon diminishes, and, on the other 
hand, the decimating of the foxes by Man brings about an increase in 
the number of hares in the district. Under natural conditions, that 
is, without the intervention of Man, there would be a constant 
balancing of the numbers of hares and foxes, for every noteworthy 
increase of tlie hares would be followed by a similar increase of foxes, 
and this, in its turn, would diminish the number of hares, so that 
they would no longer suffice for the support of so many foxes, and 
these would decrease in number again, until the number of hares had 
I. E 
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' tgjsixi increased because of the lessened persecution and elimination. 
In nature the case is not quite so simple, because the fox does not 
live on hares alone, and the hare is not preyed upon only by the fox ; 
but the illustration may serve to elucidate the point that a moving 
equilibrium is maintained between the species of a district, between 
persecutors and persecuted, in such a way that the number of 
individuals in the two species is always varying a little up and 
down, and that each influences the other so that a regulative process 
results. Throughout periods of considerable length the average 
remains the same ; that is to say, a normal number is established. 
This normal strength of population is the mean above and below 
which the number of individuals is constantly varying. It is, of 
course, seldom that the mutual influences and regulations are so 
simple as in the example given; usually several or even many 
species interact upon each other, and not boasts of prey and their 
victims alone, but the most diverse species of animals and plants, 
which do not stand in any obvious ndation to one another at 
all. Moreover, the physical, and especially the climatic conditions, also 
cause the normal number of the species to rise and fall. , 

The inter-relations between species living together on the same 
area are so intricate that I should like to give two other illustrations. 
Let us first take Darwin’s famous instance of the fertility of clover, 
which depends on the number of cats. It is of course only an 
imaginary one, but the facts it is based upon are quite correct. The 
number of cats living in a village to a certain extent detei’inines the 
number of field-mice in the neighbourhood. These again destroy the 
nests of the huird)le-l)ees, which live in holes in the ground, and thus 
the number of humble-bees depends on that of the field-mice and cats. 
But the clover must be pollinated by insects it it is to produce fertile 
seed, and only the humble-bee has a proboscis long enough to effect 
the pollination. Therefore the (juantity of clover- seed annually 
produced depends on the number of Jiumble-bees, and ultimately upon 
the number of cats. And, as a matter of fact, humble-])ees were in- 
troduced into New Zealand from England, because without them the 
clover would produce no fertile seeds. 

On the grassy plains of Paraguay there are no wild cattle and 
horses, because of the presence of a fly which has a predilection for 
laying its eggs in the navel of the newly-born calves and foals, with 
the result that the calves or foals are killed by the emerging maggotS. 
We may reasonably assume that the numerical strength of this fly- 
species depends on the distribution of insect-eating birds, whose 
numbers in turn are determined by certain boasts of prey. These 



again vaxy in number in relation to the extent of the foresMand; and 
this is determined by the number of ruminants which browse on the 
young growth of the woods (Darwin). 

That forests can actually be totally destroyed by ruminants is 
proved by the case of the island of St. H lena among others. On its 
discovery the island was covered with f lick wood, but in the course 
of 200 years it was ti*ansformed intci a (>are rock by goats and pigs, 
which devoured the young growth ao completely that trees which 
were felled or which died were not replaced. 

This point is vividly illustmtod hy Darwins ohservafcion of a 
wide heath on which stood only a ffw groups of old pine-trees. The 
mere fencing in of a portion of the lieath sufficed fo call forth a thick 
growth of young seedling pines within the eaf»losure, and an examina- 
tion of tlic open part of the heath revealed that the grazing cattle had 
eaten up all the young pine-trees which sprang from seed, and that 
again and again. Tii one small ^pace thirty-two little trees stood con- 
cealed in the grass and several of these showed as many as twenty- 
six yearly rings. 

How definitely the number of individuals in different species 
living on the same area mutually limit and thereby regulate each 
other, Darwin souglit to illustrate also by the caso of the primitive 
forest, where the numei*ous species of plants occur, not mixed togtither 
irregularly, but in a definite proi^rtion. We can find examples of the 
same kind wherever the plant-growth of a district has been left to 
itself. If we walk along the banks of our little river, the Dreisam, we 
see a wild confusion uf the most diverse trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
plants. But, even though it cannot be demonstrated, we may be 
certain that these represented in definite numerical proportions, 
<lep(‘ndent on the natural qualities and requirements of each species, 
on the number of their seeds and the facilities for their distribution, 
on the favourable or unfavourable season at which they ripen, and on 
th(dr varying capacity for taking root in the worst ground, and 
springing quickly up, &c. They limit each other mutually, so that 
the whole flora of the river-bank will be made up of one per cent, of 
this species, one per cent, of that, and, it may be, five per cent, of a 
third, and the same combination will repeat itself in the same 
proportions on the banks of other rivers of our country in as far as 
the external conditions are the same. The same must be true of the 
fauna of such a plant-thicket; the animal species also limit one another 
mutually, and thereby regulate the number of individuals, which 
becomes relatively stable over any area on which the conditions remain 
the same. That is to say, a 'noniial number’ is attained and persists. 

E 2 
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we see that the capacity for boundless multiplication 
inherent in every species is limited by the co-existence of other 
species; there is, metaphorically speaking, a continuous struggle 
going on between species, plant and animal alike ; each seeks as far 
as possible to multiply, and each is hemmed in by the others and 
as far as possible prevented from doing so. The ' struggle ’ is by no 
means only the direct limitation of the number of individuals, which 
consists in the use of one species by another as food, as in beasts of 
prey and their victims, or locusts and plants; it is much more the 
indirect limitation— figuratively speaking, the struggle for space, for 
light, for moisture among plants, for food among animals. But all this, 
important as it is, does not yet exhaust the content of that ‘ struggle 
for existence ’ to which Darwin and Wallace ascribe the role of the 
breeder in the process of natural selection. The struggle, that is, the 
mutual limiting of species, may indeed restrict a species in its dis- 
tribution, and may reduce its normal number possibly to nil. In 
other words, it may bring about extinction, but it cannot make a 
species other than it is. This can only lie done by a struggle within 
the limits of the species itself, and this struggle is due to the fact that 
of the numerous offspring, on an average those survive— that is, 
attain to reproduction— which are the most fit, whose constitution 
makes it most possible for them to overcome the difficulties and 
dangers of life, and so to reach maturity. We see, in fact, that a 
large percentage of each generation in all species always perishes 
before attaining maturity. If, then, the decision as to wliich is to 
perish and which is to reach maturity is not a nuttier of chaace alone, 
but is in part due to the constitution of the growing individual; if 
the ‘ fittest ' do on the averatje survive, and the ‘ least fit' are on the 
average eliminated, we have here a process of selection entirely com- 
parable to that of artificial selection, and one wliose result must be 
the * improvement ’ of the species, whether that dei)end8 on one set of 
characters or on anotlier. The victorious (lualities, which earlier were 
peculiar to certain individuals, must gradually become the common 
property of the species, if in each generation the individuals which 
attained to repraluction all possessed them, and thus could transmit 
them to their progeny. But those of the descendants which did not 
inherit them would again be at a disadvantage in the struggle for 
existence, or rather for reaching maturity, if in each generation a 
higher percentage of individuals which possess these characters reach 
maturity than of those which do not possess them. This percentage 
must incr-ease in each generation, because, in each, natural selection 
again chooses out the fittest, and it must finally rise to loo per 
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cent., that is to say, none but individuals of this fittest type will be 
left surviving. 

This does not yet exhaust the process, however, for we can infer 
from the results of artificial breed-forming that the selected charac- 
ters may intensify from generation to genoraiion, and that they will 
continue to do so as long as it gives tl^em aiij advantage in the struggle 
for existence, for so long will it lead to the more frequent survival 
of its possessors. The increase will only stop when it has reached 
the highest uegree of usefulness, and in this way new chflracters 
may be formed, just as, in artifi lal selection, the short upward- 
tuiming feathei*8 of the Jacobin pigeon have been intensified into 
the peruke, a feather canopy covering llie head. 

A few examples of natural ^election will make the process 
clearer. Our hai*o is well secured from discovery by his fur of 
mixed brown, yellow, wliite, and black, when he cowers in his form 
among the dry leaves of the nnderwood, It is easy to pass close 
to him without seeing him. But if the ground and the bushes are 
covered with snow, he contrasts conspicuously with them. Suppose, 
now, that our climate became colder, and that the winter brought 
lasting snow, the hares which had the largest mixture of white 
in their fur would have an advantage in their ‘ struggle for 
existence ' over their darker fellows ; they would be less easily 
discovered by their enemies-— the fox, the badger, the horned owl, 
and the wild cat. 'Of tlie numerous hares which would annually 
become the prey of these enemies, there would be, on an average, more 
dark than light individuals. Tlu* percentage of light-coloured hares 
would, tlierefore, increase fi’om generation to generation, and the 
longer the winter the keener would be the selection between dark 
and light hares, until finally none but light ones would remain. At 
the same time, the colour of the hares would become increasingly 
light, first, because it would hai)pen more and more frequently that 
two light hares would pair, and secondly, because, after a time, the 
struggle for existence Avould no longer be between light and dark 
hares, but between light hares and still lighter ones. Thus ulti- 
mately a race of white hares would arise, as has actually happened 
in the Arctic regions and on the Alps. 

Or let us think of a herbaceous plant, in appearance something 
like a belladonna, rich in leaves and very juicy, but not poisonous. 
It would doubtless be a favourite food with the animals of the forest, 
and it would not, therefore, attain to more than a sparse occurrence, 
since few of the individuals would be able to form seeds. But now 
let us assume that a stuff of very unpleasant taste develops in 
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the stem and leaves ot* some of the individuals, as may easily happen 
through very slight changes in the chemical metabolism of the plant, 
what, then, could result but that such individuals would be less 
readily eaten than the others ? A process of selection must, therefore, 
ensue, and the unpleasant-tasting specimens of the plant would be 
much more frequently spared, and consequently would bear seed 
much oftener than the palatable ones. Thus the number of un- 
palatable plants would increase from year to year. If the stuff in 
question were not only unpalatable but poisonous, or gradually 
became so, a plant would in time be evolved which would be 
atoolutely safe from being devoured by animals, just as the deadly 
nightshade {Atr<)f)a hell ado nm) actually is. 

Or let us suppose that a stretch of water is inhabited by a species 
of carp, which have hitherto had no large enemy, and so have become 
lazy and slow, and that there migrates from the sea into this stretch 
of water a large species of pike. At first numerous carp will fall 
victims to the pike, and the pike will rajmlly inci*ease in number. 
But if all the carp were not c([ually lazy and dull-witted, if some of 
them were quicker and more intelligent, these would, on an average, 
become more rarely the victims of the i)ike, and numerous individuals 
with these better (jualities would survive in each generation, till 
ultimately there were no othei’s, and the useful tdiaracters would 
gradually become intensified, and so a uiore active and wary race of 
carp would arise. 

Let us sup])Ose, however, that the increased activity and 
wariness would not alone suffice to preserve the colony from ex- 
tinction ; it might re(iuire also an increased fertility to })i‘event the 
normal number from being permanently lowered ; but e\ I'li this could 
eventually be brought about by iiaturHl selection, if the nature of 
the species and the general conditions of its life jxirmitted. For there 
are variations of fertility in every species, and if the chance of seeing 
some of its eggs become mature animals wore greater for the more 
fertile female than for the less fertile, ceierin paribus, a process 
of selection must take place, which would result in an increase of 
fertility as far as that was possible. 

Obviously, such processes of natural selection can affect all parts 
and characters— size and form of the body, as well as isolated 
parts, the external skin and its colour, every inttirnal organ-— and 
not bodily characters alone, but psychical ones as well, such as 
intelligence and instincts. According to this principle, it is only 
characters which are biologically indifferent that cannot be altered 
through natural selection. 
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Natural selection can also bring about changes at every age, 
for the elimination of individuals begins from the egg, and any kind 
of egg which is in some way better able to escape elimination 
will transmit its useful characters to its descendants, because the 
resulting young animals will thus more frequently reach full develop- 
ment than the young from other f'ggs. Jn the same way, at everj^ 
succeeding stage of development, every character favourable to the 
preservation of the individual will be maintained and intensified. 

We see ^‘rom all this tha! natural selection is vastly mori‘ 
powerful than artificial selection 'y Man. In the latter, only one 
character at a time can bo cause 1 to change, whiles natural selection 
may influence a whole group of cliuracters at the f>ame time, m 
well as all the stages of development. Through the weeding out 
of the individuals whicli are annually exterminated, it is always 
on an average the ‘fittest’ which survive, that is to s y, those which 
have the greatest number of bodily parts and rudiments of parts 
in the fittest pos/ible condition of development at every stage. The 
longer this process of selection continues, the smaller will be the 
deviations of the individual from this staiulaixl, and the more minute 
will be the ditforonces of fitiu^ss <letenniiiing whicli is to be eliminated 
and which is to survive fo reproduce its characteristics. In the 
immeasurable periods of fiine wliich are at the disposal of natural 
selection, and in the inestimable numbers of individuals on which 
it may operate, lie the essential causes of superiority of natural 
selection over tlie ai’tincial selection of Man. 

To sum u]) briefly : Natural selection depends essentially ou 
the cuniulati\^e augmentation of the most minute useful variations 
in the direction of their utility ; only tlie useful is developed and 
increased, and great effects are brought about slowly through the 
summing up of many very minute ste})s. Natural selection is a self- 
regulation of the species which secures its preservation; its result 
is the ceas(‘leHs adaptat -on of the species to its life-conditions. As soon 
as these vary, natural selection changes its mode of action, for what 
was previously the best is now no longer so ; parts that before had to 
be large must now perhaps be small, or vice verm; muscle-groups 
which were weak must now liecome strong, and so on. The con- 
ditions of life are, so to speak, the mould into which natural selection 
is continually pouring the species anew. 

But the philosophical significance of natural selection lies in 
the fact, that it shows us how to explain the origin of useful, well- 
adapted structures purely by mechanical forces and without having 
to fall back on a directive force. We are thus for the first time in 
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la position to understand, in some degree, the marvellous adaptation 
of the organism to an end, without having to call to our aid any super- 
naturally intrusive force on the part of the Creator. We understand 
now how, in a purely mechanical way, through the forces always 
at work in nature, all forms of life must conform to, and adapt 
themselves precisely to the conditions of their life, since only the 
best possible is preserved, and everything less good is continually 
being rejected. 

Before I go on to expound in detail the phenomena which we refer 
to natural selection, I must briefly state that Darwin did not ascribe 
to natural selection by any means all the changes which have taken 
place in organisms in the course of time. On the one hand, he 
ascribed a not inconsiderable importance to the correlated variations 
we have already mentioned; still more, however, he relied on the 
direct influence of altered conditions of life, .whether these consist 
in climatic and other changes in the environment, or in the assump- 
tion of new habits, and the increased or diminished use of individual 
parts and organs thereby induced. He recognized the principle 
so strongly emphasized ])y Limarck, of use and disuse as a cause 
of heritable increase or decrease of the exercised or neglected part, 
though he did so with a certain reserve. I sliall return later to tliese 
factors of modification, and shall then attempt to show that these 
too are to be referred to processes of selection, which ai*o, however, of 
a diflerent order from the plienomena wliich the Damin-Wallace 
principle of natural selection serves to intoipret. But, in the first 
instance, it appears to me to be necessary to show how far the 
Darwin-Wallace interpretation will suffice, and in the next lectures 
we shall occupy ourselves with this ipiestion exclusivt3ly. 
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THE COLORATION OF ANIMALS AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE PROCESSES OF SELECTION 

Biologiijal ulgnificance of colours ‘Protective colours of eg;s— Animals of the 
«now-region~ Animals of the desert— T insparent animals— Green animals— Noc- 
turnal animals— Bouhlc col our-iidaptation— Protective marking of caterpillars— 
Warning markings— Dimorphism of cohmrii.g in caterpillars - Shunting hack of 
colouring in ontogeny— ‘Sympathetic 'colouring in diurnal Lopidoptera— In nocturnal 
Lepidoptei'fi— Theoretical considerations- The influence of illumination in the pro- 
duction of protective colouring, IVopidoderas— Harmony of protective colouring in 
minute details— JVotodontrt- Objections — Imitation of strange objects, AVhia— Leaf- 
butterflies, Kalima—Hchomoja —T^iiciurml Lepidoptern with leaf-markings— Orihopttjra 
resembling leaves— CaterpillarM of tin Geometridae. 

We have seen what Darwin meant by natural Holection, and 
we understand tliat this process really implies a transformation of 
organisms by slow degrees, in the direction of adaptive fitness*— 
a transformation which must ensue as necessarily as wlien a human 
selector, prompted bj conscious intention, tries to improve an animal 
in a particular direciion. by always selecting the ‘fittest’ animals 
for breeding. In nature, too, there is selectio n, because in every 
generation the niijj(ivity snt-nutnb in t he struggle for J Ife. jwhile on 
ail average those w]iicltsuj:yjy maturity , ^ 

transmit their cliavacters to their descendants, are those which are 
liest adapted to the oondi tioiis life ‘-Clar is, whiclijiossess 

those variations of most advantage in overcoming the dangers of life, 
Siiice individuals are always variabte in some” degree, since their 
wiations can be iiihcuited by tbcir jiro^chy^^ Um. .COILr - 

tinually repeated clip inatidn" brTho^ majority^f those descendants 
IS a fact, tlie inference than ITbSe^remw^^^^ be cormit^J^jj^ 
'musCTje a ‘ natural fielection^ In tlie direction of a gradually increasing 
fitness and effeetiveiiess of the forms of life. " - 

We cannot, however, directly dliserve this process of natural 
selection ; it goes on too slowly, and our powers of observation are 
neither comprehensive nor fine enough. How could we set about 
investigating the millions of individuals which constitute the numerical 
" i strength of a species on a given area, to find out whether they possess 
some variable character in a definite percentage, and whether this 
percentage increases in the course of decades or centuries? And 
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there is, furthermore, the difficulty of estimating the biological 
importance of Ciiiy variation that may occur. Even in cases where 
we know its significance quite well in a general way, we cannot 
estimate its relative value in rt^ference to the variation of some other 
character, though that other may also be quite intelligible. Later 
on, we shall speak of pro t gctive colourintr. and in so doing wo shall 
discuss the caterpillars of one of the Sphingidge, which occur in two 
protective colours, some being brown, others green. From the greater 
frequency of the brown form we may conclude that brown is here 
a better adaptation than green, but how could wc infer this from 
the character itself, or from our merely approximate knowledge of 
the mode of life of the species, its habits, and the dangers which 
threaten it ? A direct estimation of the relative protective value of 
the two colours is altogether out of the question. The survival of the 
fittest cannot be proved in nature, simply because we are not in 
a position to decide, a priori, what the fittest is. For this reason 
I was forced to try to make the process of natural selection clear by 
means of imagined exanqdes, rather than observed ones. 

But though we cannot directly follow the uninterrupted process 
■of natural Hele(!iion which is going on under natural conditions, there 
is another kind of proof for this hypothesis, besidt's that which 
consists in logically deducing a process from correct premisses; I should 
like to call this the practical proof. If a hypothesis can be made 
to explain a great number of otherwise unintelligible facts, it thereby 
gains a high degree of probability, ami ibis is inci‘t‘ased when there 
are no facts to be found which are in contradiction to it. 

Both of these criteria ai'c fulfilh'd by the seleetion-h/pothesis, 
and indeed the phenomena which may be explained by it, and are 
intelligible in no other way, present themst lves to us in such enormous 
numbers, that there can be no doubt whatever as to the correctness of 
the principle ; all that can be still disputed is, how far it reaches. 

Let us now turn our attention to this practical way of proving 
the theory by the facts which it serves to intei7)ret, beginning with 
a consideration of the external appearance of organisms, their colour 
and form. 

The Colour and Form of Organisim. 

Erasmus Darwin had in many cases already rightly recognized 
the biological significance of the colouring of an animal species, and 
we may be sure that many of the numerous good observers of earlier 
times had similar ideas. I can even state definitely that Rfisel von 
Kosenhof, the famous miniature-painter and naturalist of Numberg 
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in the middle of the eighteenth century, recognized clearly, and gave 
beautiful descriptions of what we now call colour-adaptation. It is 
true that he gave them only as isolated instances, and was far fr6m 
recognizing the phenomenon of colour-adaptation in general, or even 
from inquiring into its causes. From the time of Linn^, the endeavour 
to establish new species overshadowed all the finer observ-ation of 
life-habits and inter-relations, and, later oa, after Blumenbach, 
Kielmeyer, Cuvier, and others, the eager investigation of the internal 
structure of animals also terded to divert attention from these 
(ecological relations. In systema Ic zoology, colour ranked only as 
a diagnostic character of subordinate value, because it is often not 
very stable, and indeed is sometimes veiy variable ; it was therefoi'e 
found preferable to keep to such : ilatively stable diiferences as are to 
be found in the form, size, and number of parts. 

Charles Darwin was the first to j’cdirect atteiJion to the fact 
that tlie colouring of animals is anything but an unimportant matter ; 
that, on the contrary, in many cases it is of use to the animal, c.g. in 
making it inconspicuous ; a green insect is not readily seen on green 
let^ves, nor a grey-brown one on the bark of a tree, 

It is plain that the origin of such a so-called * sympathetic ' 
coloration, harmonizing with the usual environment of ITie Simal, 
can be easily interpreted in terms of the principle of selection ; and it 
is equally evident that it cannot he explained by the Lamarckian 
principle of transFoi’iiiation. Through the accumulation of slight 
useful variations in colour, it is (piite possible for a green or a brown 
insect to arise from a previous colour, but a grey or a brown insect 
could not })ossil)ly have become a gi’ceii one simply by getting into 
the habit of sitting on a green leaf ; and still less can the will of the 
aniiual or any kind of activity have brought the change al)Out, 
Even if the animal liad any i<lea that it would be very useful to it to 
be coloured green, now that it liad got into the habit of sitting on 
a leaf, it could not ha e done anything towards attaining tlie desirable 
green colour. Quite recently the possibility of a kind of colour- 
photography on the skill of the animal has been suggested, but there 
are many species whose colouring is in contrast to their environment, 
so that the skin in these cases does not act as a photographic plate, 
and it would, therefore, have to be explained how it comes to pass 
that it functions as such in the sympathetically coloured animals, 
I do not ask for proof of the chemical composition of the stuff which 
is supposed to be sensitive to light. Whether this be iodide of silver 
or something quite different, the question remains the same: how 
comes it that it has only appeared in animals to which a sympathetic 
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colouring is advantageous in the struggle for life ? And the answer, 
litdiU our point of view, must read: it has arisen through natural 
Selection in those species to which a sympathetic colouring is useful. 
Thus even if the supposition that sympathetic colouring is due to 
automatic photography on the part of the skin were correct, we 
should still have to regard it as an outcome of natural selection ; but 
it is not correct— at least in general— as the above objection shows, 
and as will be further apparent from many of the phenomena of 
colour-adaptation which I shall now adduce. 

To explain ^mpathetic coloration, then, we must assume, with 
Darwin and Wallace, a process of selection due to the fact that, as 
changes took })lace in the course of time in the colouring of the 
suiTOundings, those individuals on an average most easily escaped 
the persecution of their enemies which diverged least in colour from 
their surroundings, and so, in the course of generations, an ever 
greater hannony with this colouring was established. Variations 
in colouring crop up everywhere, and as soon as these reached such 
a degree as to afford their possessors a more effective protection than 
the colouring of their fellows, then natural selection of necessity 
stepped in, and would only cease to act when the harmony with the 
environment had become complete, or, at least, so nearly so that any 
increase of it could not heighten the deception. 

Of course, it is presupposed in the working out tliis selective 
p>6cess that the species has enemies whicli see. This is the case, 
however, with most animals living on the cuirtli or in the water, 
unless they are of microscopic minuteness. Many animals, too, are 
subject to persecution not only in their adult state, but at almost 
every period of their life, and so, in general, wo should expect that 
many of them would have attained at each stage that coloration* 
of body that would I'ender them least liable to discovery by their 
enemies. 

V And this is in reality the case: numerous animals are protected 
in some measure by so-called sympathetic colouring, from the egg to 
the adult state. 

Let us begm with the egg, and of course tliere i.s no need to 
speak of any eggs except those which are laid. Of these many are 
simply white in colour, e.g. the eggs of many birds, snakes, and 
lizards, and this seems to contradict our prediction ; hut these eggs 
ai’e either hidden in earth, compost, or sand, as in the case of the 
reptiles, or they are laid in dome-shaped nests, or concealed in holes 
in trees, as in many birds; thus they requiiie no pi-otective colouring. 

In other cases, however, numerous eggs, especially of insects and 
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birds, possess a colouring which makes it very difficult to distinguish 
them from their usual surroundings. Our Is-rge green grasshopper 
{Locusta viridissma) lays its eggs in the earth, and they are brown, 
exactly like the earth which surrounds them. They are enough in 
themselves to refute the hypothesis that sympathetic colouring has 
arisen through self-photography, for tlie^^e eggs lie in total darkness 
in the ground. Insect-eggs which are laid on the bark of trees are 
often grey-brown or whitish like it, and the eggs of the humming-bird 
hawk-moth {Macroglossa stellatamw), which are attached singly to the 
leaves of the bedstraw, have the Hnim beautiful liglit-green colour as 
these leaves, and, in point of fact, green is a predominant colour of 
the eggs in a very large number of insects. 

But the eggs of many birds, too, exhibit ‘ sympathetic ’ colouring; , 
thus the curlew {Kuwenius arqmta) has green eggs, which ate laid in 
the grass ; but the red grouse {Lagopus scoHcm) lays blackish-brown 
eggs, exactly of the colour of the surrounding moor-soil ; and it has 
been observed tliat they remain uncovered for twelve days, for the 
hen lays only one egg daily, and does not begin to brood until the 
whole number of twelve is complete. Herein lies the reason of 
the colour-adaptation, which the eggs would not have required, if 
they had alwaj'S been covered by the brooding bird. 

The eggs of birds are frequently not of one colour only ; those of 
the Alpine ptarmigan {Lag' pm alpinm), for instance, are ochre-yellow 
with brown and red-brown dots, resembling tlie nest, which is care- 
lessly constructed of dry parts of plants. Sometimes this mingling of 
colours reaches an astonishing degree of resemblance to surroundings, 
as in tlie golden plover {Gkaradvim pluvialin}, whose eggs, like those 
of the peewnt {Vaaellm erhtaim), are laid among stones and grasses, 
not in a true nest, but in a flat depression in the sand, and, protected 
by a motley speckling with streaking of white, yellow, grey 'and 
brown, are excellently concealed. Perhaps the eggs of the sandpipers 
and gulls are even bitter protected, for their colouring is a mingling 
of yellow, brown, and grey, which imitates the sand in which they are 
laid so perfectly, tliat one may easily tread on them before becoming 
aware of them. 

But let us now turn from eggs to adult animals. Darwin ’first 
pointed out that the fauna of great regions may exhibit one and th<# 
same ground-colouring, as is the case in the Arctic zone and in the 
deserts. The most diverse inhabitants of these regions show quite 
similar coloration, namely, that which harmonizes with the dominant 
colour of the region itself. It is not only the persecuted animals, 
which need protection, that are sympathetically coloured in these 
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6as6S) the persecutors themselves are likewise adapted, and this need 
not surprise us, when we remember that the very existence of a beast 
of prey depends on its being able to gain possession of its victims, 
and that therefore it must be of the greatest use to it to contrast as 
little as possible with its surroundings, and thus be able to steal oh 
its quarry unperceived. Those that are best adapted in colour will 
secure the most abundant food, and will reproduce most prolifically ; 
and they will thus have a better prospect of transmitting their usual 
colouring to their offspring. The Polar bear would starve if he were 
brown or grey, like his relatives; among the ice and snow of the 
Polar regions his victims, the seals, would see him coming from afar. 

/ In the Arctic zone the adaptation of the colouring of the animals 
to^e whiC^of the surroundings is particularly striking. Most of 
the mammals there art^ pure white, or approximately wliite, at least 
during the long winter ; and it is easily understood that they must be 
so if th(‘y are to survive in the midst of the snow and ice,— both 
beasts of prey and their victims. For the latter the sympathetic 
colouring is of ‘protective’ value; for the former, of ‘aggressive’ 
value (Poulton). Thus we find not only the Polar hare and the 
snow-bunting white, but also the Arctic fox, the Polar bear, and 
the great snowy owl; and though the brown salJe is an exception, 
that is intelligible enough, for he liv(‘s on trees, and is best concealed 
when he cow(u*s ch^se to the dark trunk and braticlu^s. For him 
there wouhl be no advantage in being wdiite. and therefore he has not 
become so. 

Desert animals are also almost all sympathetically coloui’od, that 
is, they are of a peculiai’ly sandy yellow, or yellowish-brown, or 
clayey-yellow, or a mixture of all these colours; and hm’e again the 
beasts of prey and thedr victims are similarly coloured. The lion 
must bo almost invisible from a short distance, when he steals along 
towards his prey, crouching close to the ground ; but the camel too, the 
various species of antelope, the giraffe, all the smaller mammals, and 
also the horned viper rm/sfes), the Egyptian spectacled snake 

(Kaja haje), many lizards, geckos, and the great Varanus, numerous 
birds, not a few insects, especially locusts, show the colours of the 
desert. It is true that the birds often have very (‘onspieuous colours, 
such as Avhite on breast and under parts, but the upper surface is 
coloured like the desert, and conceals them from pursuers whenever 
they cower close to the ground. It has even been observed that 
a locust of the genus Trymlis is of a light sand-colour in the sandy 
part of the Libyan desert, but dark brown in iis rocky parts, thus 
illustrating a double adaptation in the same species. 
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* Another group, which agi'eea in colour with the general sur- 
roundings, is that of the ‘glass-animals/ as they have been called, 
though perhaps 'crystal animals* is a better term. A great number 
of simple free-swimming marine forms; and a f jw fresh-water ones, 
are quite colourless, and perfectly transparent, or have at most 
a bluish or greenish tinge, and on th^s account they are quite 
invisible as long as they remain in the water. Li our lakes there lives 
a little crustacean about a centimetre in length, of the order of 
water-fleas (leptodora hyalina), a mighty hunter among the smaflest 
animals, which swims forward } :rkily ^vith its long swimming- 
appendages, and widely spreads its six pairs of claws, armed with 
thorny bristles, like a weir basket, to aei?:c its prey. We may have 
dozens of these in a glass of watr^ without being able to see a single 
one, even when we hold the glass against the light, for the creatures 
are crystal-clear and trans[)arent, and have exactly ^he same refrac- 
tive power as the water. It requires a /ery sharp scrutiny and 
a knowledge of the animals to bo able to detect in the water little 
yellowish stripes, which are the stomachs of the animals filled with 
food in process of digestion, for which, as wo can readily understand, 
invisibility cannot very well be arrangc<l If the water be then 
strained through a fine cloth, a little gelatine-like mass of the bodies 
of the Leptod<m( will remain on the sieve. 

A great many of the lower marine animals arc equally transparent, 
and as clear as water; most of tlie lower Medusm, tlie ctenophores, 
various m(>lluscs, the barrel -shaped Salpa^<, worms, many crustaceans 
of (juite ditfei’cnt onh'-rs, and above all an enormous number of larvae 
of the most diveise animal groups, I can remember seeing the sea 
at the shore at Mentone so full of Salpjc, that in every glass of sea- water 
drawn at raralom there were many of tlufin, and sometimes a glass 
hehl a positive animal soup. But one did not see them in the glass of 
water, and only those who knew what to look for recognized them by 
the hluisli intestinal lac that lies posteriorly in the invisible body. 
But when the water was poured otf through a fine net, there remained 
on the filter a large mass of a crystalline gelatinous substance. 

It is obvious that this must serve as a protective arrangement, 
for the animals arc not seen by their pursuers; but it is not an 
akolute protection, for they have many pursuers who do not wait till 
they see their prey, but arc almost constantly snapping the mouth 
open and shut, leaving it to chance to bring them their prey. No 
protective arrangemevt, Jmmver, affords aholute murity; it protects 
against some enemies, perhaps against many, but never against all. 

But now let us turn to a group of a different colouring, the green 
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fEWalsL are familiar with our big grass-green grasshopper, and 
4re know how easily it is overlooked when it sits quietly on a high 
surrounded by grasses and herbage; the light grass-green 
its whole body protects it most effectively from discovery: for 
myself, at least, I must confess that in a flowery meadow I have 
stood right in front of one, and have looked close to it for a long 
time without detecting it. In the same way countless insects of the 
most diverse groups— bugs, dipterous flies, sawflies, butterflies— and 
especially the larvae (caterpillars) of the last, are of the same green as 
the plants on which they live, and this again applies to the predaceous 
species, as well as the species preyed upon. Thus the rapacious 
pitying-mantis (Mantis religiosa) is as green as the grass in which it 
lurks motionless for its victim— a dragonfly, a fly, or a butterfly. 

There are also green spiders, green amphibians like the edible 
frog, and especially the tree-frog, green reptiles like lizards and the 
tree-snakes of tropical forests. It is always animals which live 
among green that are green in colour. 

We may wonder, for a moment, why there are so few green 
birds, since they spend so much of their time among the green leaves. 
But this paucity of green birds is only true of temperate climates. 
In Germany we have only the green woodpecker, the siskin, and 
a few other little birds, and even these are not of a bright green, but 
are rather greyish-green. The explanation lies in the long winter,* 
when the trees are leafless. In the evergreen forests of the tropics 
there are numerous green l)irds belonging to very divmse familitis. 

Yet another group with a common colour-adaptation deserves 
mention — the beasts of the night. They are all more or less grey, 
brown, yellowish, or a mixture of these colours, and it is obvious that, 
in the duskiness of night, they must bhmd better with their environ- 
ment on this account. White mice and white rats cannot exist under 
natural conditions, since they are* conspicuous in the night, and the 
same would be true of white bats, nightjars, and owls ; but all of these 
have a coloration suited to noctuimal habits, 

A very remarkable' fact is that in many animals the colour- 
adaptation is a double one. Thus the Arctic fox is white only in 
winter, while in summer he is greyi.sli-brown ; the ermine clianges 
in the same way, and the gi*eat white snowy owl of the Arctic regions 
has in summer a grey-brown variegated plumag<j. Many animals 
w^hich are subject to persecutiou also change cdfour with the 
seasons, like the mountain hare (Lepus rariabilk}, which is brown 
in summer and pure white in winter, the Lapland lemming, and 
ijhe ptarmigan (Lugopus alpinus^ which doj the same. It has been 
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doi^bted whether natural selection can explain this double coloration, 
hut I do not know whei*e the difficulty lies, and there is certainly no 
other principle whose aid we can evoke. The mountain hare must 
have had some sort of colour before it attained to seasonal dimor- 
phism. Let us assume that it was brown, that the climate became 
colder and the winter longer, then those hares would have most 
chance of surviving which became lighter in ./inter, and so a white 
race was formed. Poulton has shown that tlie whiteness is due to 
the fact that the dark hairs o^ the summer coat grow white as they 
lengthen at the beginning of wirP^r, and the abundance of new hairs 
which complete the winter coat ari^ from the first white throughout. 
If the white hairs W{‘re to persist tlnoughout the summer it would 
be very disadvantageous to their wearer : so a double selection must 
take place, in summer the individuals which remain white, in 
winter those whicli remain brown, being most fiequ<mtly eliminated, 
so that only those would be left whicli we»*e brown in summer and 
white in winter. This double selection would be favoured by the fact 
that there would be, in any case, a change of fur at the beginning of 
Slimmer; the winter hairs fall out and the fur becomes thinner. The 
process does no^ differ essentially from tliat which takes place in any 
species when two or more parts or characters, which are not directly 
connected, liave to be changed, such as, for instance, colour and 
fertility. The struggle for existence will in this case be favourable, 
on the one liand, to the advantageously coloured, and on the other to 
the most fertile, and tliough the two chanicttTS may at first only 
occur separately, they will soon be united by free crossing, until 
ultimately only tliose individuals will occur wliich are at once the 
most favourably coloured and the most fertile. So in this case there 
remain only those which are brown in summer and white in winter. 

We must ascribe to the influence of the processes of selection the 
exact regulation of the duration of the winter and summer dress, 
which has been carefully studied in the case of the variable hare. 
In the high Alps it remains white for six or seven months, in the 
south of Norway for eight months, in Northern Norway for nine 
montlis,and in Noithem Greenland it never loses its white coat at all, 
as there the snow, even in summer, melts only in some places and for 
a short time. But apart from concealment there is certainly another 
adaptation involved here—riamely, the growth of the hair as a 
protection against the cold. From an old expenment made in 1835 
by Captain J. Ross, and recently brought to light again by Poulton, 
we learn that a captive lemming ke|>t in a room in winter did not 
change colour until it was expo.sed to the cold. The constitution of 
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which become white in winter is thus so organized that the 
setting in of cold weather acts as a stimulus which incites the skin 
to the production of white hairs. This predisposition also we must 
refer to the influence of natural selection, since it must have been 
very useful to the species that the winter coat should grow just when 
it was necessary as a protection against cold. This explains at the 
same time why the predisposition to respond to the stimulus of cold 
by a growth of winter fur finds expression earlier in those colonies of 
Arctic animals, such as the hare, which live in Lapland, than in those 
which live in the south of Norway. 

But that it is not the direct influence of cold which colours the 
hair of a furred animal white we can see from our common hare 
{Leptis timidm), which, in spite of the winter’s cold, does not become 
white, but retains its brown coat, and not less so from the mountain 
hare {Lepue variabUw\ which in the south of Sweden also remains 
brown, although the winter there may be exceedingly cold. But as the 
covering of the ground with snow is not so uninternipted there as in 
the higher North, a white coat would be not a better protection 
than a brown one, but a worse. The white colouring of Arctic animals 
is therefore not directly due to the influence of the climate, as has 
often been maintained, but is due to it indirectly, that is, thiough the 
operation of natural selection. I have tried to make this clear by 
means of this example, so that we may not have to repeat it in 
considering those which are to follow. 

But all attempts at any other explanation are even more decidedly 
excluded when we turn our attention to more complicated cases of colour- 
adaptation, whicli are not confined to the simple, general coloration, but 
are helped by markings and colour-patterns, that is, by schemes of colour. 

Thus numerous caterpillars exhibit definite lines and spots on 
their ground-colouring, which, in one way or another, aid in pro- 
tecting them from their enemies. 

The green grass-eating caterpillar of many of our Satyridce 
has two or more darker or lighter lines running down the sides of its 
body, which make it much less conspicuous among the grasses on 
which it feeds than if it were a uniform green mass (Pig. 2), Not 
infrequently the colour and form present a remarkably close resem- 
blance to the inflorescences or fruit-ears of the grasses. Caterpillars 
marked thus are never found on the leaves of trees, where they 
'would immediately catch the eye. It is true that longitudinal 
striping often occurs on caterpillars which live on other plants 
besides grass, but as these other plants grpw among the grasses the 
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protective efficacy is just the same. This is the case with <he HertdiB 
^Garden Whites). 

All the caterpillars of our Sphingidse, on the other hand, which 
live on bushes and ti'ees, have on the sides of the segments light 
oblique stripes, seven in number, which are 
disposed to the longitudinal axis of the Wy 
at the same angle as the lateral veins of a 
leaf of their food-plant have to the mid-rib. 

It cannot of course be said tb.\t the cater- 
pillar thereby gains the appearano of a leaf, 
indeed, if one sees it apart from its food- 
plant it does not look in the least like a leaf, 
but among the leaves of a bush c” tree this 
marking secures it in a high degree fitim dis- 
covery. Thus the caterpillar of the eyed hawk- 
moth {Smeri nfhm ocellatus)^ when it is sitting 
among the crowd ^‘d foliage of a willow, is often 
very difficult to find, because its large green 
bo^y does not appear as a single green spot, but 
is dividedby thee blique laterr 1 stripes into sec- 
tions like the half of a willow leaf, so that even 
a searching glance is led astray, there Ijeing 
nothing to focus attention on the animal as 
distinguished from its surroundings (Fig. 3). 

As a boy I often had the interesting experience 
of overlooking a caterpillar which was sitting Rosel. 

just before me, until after a time I chanced to hit upon the exact spot 
in the field of vision. 

In the majority of these catei’pillars with oblique stripes, the 
likeness to the half of a leaf is heightened by the fact that the 
light oblique row is ac- 
companied by a broa<^er 
coloured band, suggesting 
the shade of the leaf’s 
mid-rib. The caterpillar 
of SpUmligudri has a ^ 

lilac band, and that of Hawk-moth, Smrinthm mUatuB, ab, the rabdorea) 
Sphinx atfopoH a blue one. 

In both cases it is difficult to believe that such striking colours can secure 
the animals from discovery, yet among the blending shadows of the 
leaf-complex of their food-plant tliey greatly increase their re- 
semblance to a leaf-surface. Of the death’s-head caterpillar (Sphinx 
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this kiunds almost incredible, for this form is chiefly a bright 
gdden yellow, and the narrow white oblique stripes have sky-blue 
borders becoming darker towards the under side ; but it must not be for- 
gotten that the potato is not the true food-plant of the species, for it lives, 
in its true home in Africa, and also in the south of Spain, on wild 
solanaceous plants, which, we are informed by Noll, have precisely 
these colours — ^golden-yellow and blue in the blossom, the fruit, and in 
part also in the leaves and stem. There the caterpillars sit the whole 
day long on the plants, while with us they have formed the habit of feed- 
ing only in the twilight and at night, and concealing themselves in the 
earth by day, a habit that is found in other caterpillars also, and 
which we must again ascribe to a process of natural selection. 

Some caterpillars exhibit other, more complex markings, which 
do not protect them by rendering them difficult to detect, but by 
terrifying the enemy who has discovered them, and warning him 
away. Such terrifying or aggressive colours are to be found, for 



Fio. 4. Full-grown catorpillar of the Elephant Ilawk-moih {Oharoenmpa eljmor) in its 
“ terrifying attitude.” 

instance, in the caterpillars of the Sphingid genus Chinrocanipa in 
the form of large eye-like spots, which occur in pairs close together 
on the fourth and fifth segments of the animal. Children and those 
unfamiliar with animals take these for true eyes; and as the 
caterpillar, when it is threatened by an enemy, draws in the head and 
anterior segments, so that the fourth one is greatly distended, the 
eye-spots seem to stand on a thick head (Fig. 4), and it cannot be 
wondered at that the smaller birds, lizards, and other enemies are 
so terrified that they refrain from attacking. Even hens hesitate to 
seize such a caterpillar in its defiant attitude, and I once looked on 
for a long time in a hen-coop while one hen after another rushed to 
pick up a caterpillar I had placed there, but, when close to it, hastily 
drew back the head already prepared to strike. Even a gallant 
cock was a long time in making up his mind to attack the terrible 
beast, and drew back repeatedly before he at length ventured to strike 
a deadly blow with his bill. After the firet stroke the caterpillar, of 
course, was lost. Thus even this disguise is only a rdative protection, 
effective only against smaller enemies. But that these are really 
frightened away, I had once an opportunity of observing, when I put 
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ft caterpillar 6f the common elephant hawk-moth {OhcBrmmpa 
dpenor) in the feeding-trough of a hencoop, and a sparrow flew down 
to feed from the trough. It descended at fin t with its back to 
the caterpillar and fed cheerily. But when by chance it turned round, 
and spied the caterpillar, it scurried liaKilly away. 

Among Lepidoptera, too, eye-B}iOtft often occur on the wings, and 
to some extent, at least, they liave in this case also the significance' 
of warning mrrks. Take, for instance, the large blue and black 
eye-spots on the posterior wings of the eyed hawk -moth ISmmib- 
dm ocellatwf). When the ins'^et is sitting quietly the two spots are 
not visible, as they are covtu’ed by the anterior wings, but as soon as the 
creature is alarmed it spreads all tour wings, and now Doth eyes stand 
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ioldly out on the r(Hl posterior wings and alarm the assailant, as they 
give the imprt\ssion of the head of a much larger animal (see Fig. 5). 
There are also eye-like spots which liave not this significance and 
effect, as, for instance, the ‘eye-spots’ on the train-featheis of the 
peacock and the Arg is pheasant, or the little eye-like spots on the 
under surface of many diurnal buttei-flies. In the first case, ii is 
a matter of decoration ; in the second, perhaps of the mimicry of dew- 
drops, which increases still further the resemblance to a withered 
leaf ; but there are undoubtedly many cases in which the eye-ijpots 
serve as means of frightening off enemies, and these cases are especially 
common among butterflies. 

Such warning marks are in no way contradictory to the 
sympathetic colouring of the rest of .the body, and indeed we usually 
find them in combination with it. In some cases the eye-spot, though 
very conspicuous, is covered, as in the eyed bawk-rnoth, when at rest, 
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by the sympathetically coloured parts— in this instance the anterior 
wings. In other cases eye-spots of considerable size lie clearly 
exposed, but exhibit the same sympathetic colours as the whole of the 
rest of the wing-surface. In this case they do not interfere with the 
protective influence of general colouring, because they are only visible 
from a very short distance. This is the case in the large Caligo 
species of South America, which only fly for a short time in the early 
morning and in the evening, remaining concealed throughout the day 
in dark shadowy places, where the mingled colouring of brown, grey, 
yellow, and black on the under surfaces of the wings prevents their 
being recognized from a distance as butterflies at all. But even the 
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best sympathetic colouring is not 
an absolute protection, and when 
the insect is discovered by an 
enemy near at hand, the terrify- 
ing mark, a large deep-black spot 
on the posterior wing, comes into 
effect, and scares the assailant 
away. . 

In such cases the sympathetic 
colouring was probably the first 
to arise, and the eye-spot was 
developed lat(jr by a new process 
of selection, brought about by the 
necessity of protcicting the species 
more efiectively than by mere in- 
conspicuousness alone. In many 
cases it can be proved that the 
power of scaring off* an enemy 
did not begin with the formation 
of the eye-spot, but with the- de- 


velopment of a new instinct. When the caterpillar of Ghcerovamjja 
dpmor is attacked it immediately assumes the defiant attitude described 


above, but the same striking attitude is assumed l^y the caterpillars 
of the allied American genus Darapm, as I learn from an old' 


illustration by Abbot and Smith, although this form possesses 


no eye-spots (Fig, 7). Thus, then, metaphoriciilly speaking, the cater- 
pillar at first attempted to scare off* its enemy by a terrifying attitude 
alone, and it was only subsequently, in the course of the phyletic evo- 
lution, that the eye-spots were added, in the elephant haw^k-moths 
and other species, to heighten the terrifying effect. But that 
the eye-spot did not make its appearance suddenly is proved by several 
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An.erican specieH of Smerintkv^, in which they are much less perfectly 
developed than in the European species. In these Sphingidae, too, the 
defiant attitude was evolved earlier than the eye-spots, as we may see 
from our poplar hawk-moth which, when alanned, 

spreads out all four wings in the same pecuHai' manner which Jn the 
eyed hawk-moth (Smerinthm oveHutuf^) displays the eye-spots; it 
strikes about with its wings as if to scare off the enemy, an effect which 
will certainly be more surely achieved if, at the same time, a pair of 
eyes become^' suddenly visible. 

Sympathetically coloured (‘at< iT)illars are, howevei, by no means 
the only ones; then* arc some v/ith such striking, glaring coloura that, 
far from rendering their possi'ssors inconspicuous, they make them 
visible from a long way off; but this apparent contradiction of the 
theory of the colour-adaptation of animals that re([uire protection has 
been explained by tlie acuteness of Alfred Russel WdUce. We know 
that among insects, and also among caterpillars, tlicre are many which 
have a I'epulsiNc taste. In any case, certain oaterj)illars are 
rejected by many liirds and lizards. 

Siu‘h species are, therefore, rela- 
tively safe from being dovmred. 

If they were protectively coloured, 
or if, moreover, tiny resemblcu 

caterpillars with aa attmsablc p,,, , Catori,mar.,f a Nortl. American 
taste, they would gain little ad- /^mpsainits “terrifying attitude” (after 
/ / . 1 1 » M-A Abbot and Smith), 

vantage trom their Uxipalatability ; 

for the birds would at first take them for eatable, and would only discover 
theii* repulsiveii(‘ss on attempting to eat them. But a caterpillar which 
has reccive<l a single stroke from a bird’s hill is doomed to death. It 
must therefore be of the greatest advantage for unpalatable caterpillars, 
and un[>alatable animals generally, to bo in their colouring as con- 
spicuously distinguishable as possible from the edible species. Hence, 
then, tlie glaring colo n's, which we can now refer without any further 
difficulty to the process of natural selection, for every individual of an 
ill-tasting species that is more conspicuously coloured than its fellows 
must have an advantage over them, and must have a better chance of 
surviving, because it will be less easily mistaken for a member of an 
edible species. 

I should like to discuss one other phenomenon, which is well 
calculated to give us a deeper insight into the transformation pro- 
cesses of organisms— I refer to the remarkable dimorphism of colour 
which occurs in many of the species of caterpillar just described. 

The caterpillar of the convolvulus hawk-moth {Sphinx convolvuli) 
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is in its full-grown stage green, like the wild convolvulus on which it 
lives, or brown like tiie ground on which its food-plant grows. It thus 
shows a double adaptation, each of which is capable of protecting it to a 
certain extent, and we might think to the mme extent. But that is 
not so, the brown colouring is a more effective protection than the 
green, as we may learn from two facts. In the first place, the four 
young stages of the caterpillar are green, and it only becomes brown 
in the last stage, though sometimes even then it remains green. This 
shows that the brown is a relatively modem adaptation, and it could 
not have arisen had it not been better than the original green. In the 
second place, the green-coloured caterpillars of the convolvulus hawk- 
moth are nowadays much less numerous than the brown ones, and this 
implies that the latter survive oftener in the struggle for existence. 
We have here an interesting case of an easily recognizable process of 
selection still going on between the old green and the newer brown 
vaiiety. 

It is hardly necessary to ask why the brown colour should in this 
case be a better protection than the green, for it is obvious that such 
a large green body as that of the full-grown convolvulus-caterpillar 
would be but badly concealed among the little leaves of the con- 
volvulus plant in spite of its green colour; while the brown caterpillar, 
on the brown soil, with its pebbles, hollows, and irregular shadows, is 
excellently protected, especially if it passes the day concealed in the 
ground, as is actually the case. 

Our view is materially strengthened by the fact that the same 
phenomenon of double colouring occurs in several allied species of 
Sphingidm, but in a manner which shows us that we have to do with 
a similar process of transformation, only at a more advanced stage. 
The caterpillar of Clmwampa elpenor (Fig. 4) shows the same state 
of things as that of the convolvulus hawk-moth; it is brown or green, 
and the green form is the less common. But in the two other European 
species of Chmvocampa the full-gi’owu caterpillar is always brown, 
and indeed it becomes bi*own in the fourth stage, instead of, like 
Ch(^Toca'nipa dpenor, only in the fifth and last. Another indigenous 
sphingid species, DeiUpldla ve^peiiiliOi only remains green during the' 
first two stages, and assumes in the third stage the gi'ey-brown colour 
which it afterwards retains. The dark colour has obviously prevailed 
among the full-grown caterpillars for a considerable length of time, 
for it is in this, the largest and most conspicuous stage, tliat the 
change of colour must have hem most necessary, and consequently 
the process of selection must have begundn it, and only after the more 
protective brown became general w’ould it have extended to the next 
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gtfige belo^, if it were of use there too, and, later on, to still earliw 
stages in the life^history. 

One might be inclined to ascribe this shunting back of a new 
character from the later to the earlier stages of development to purely 
internal forces, which brought it about of necessity, and quite inde- 
pendently of whether the extension of the character was useful or 
injurious. We shall come back to this later, and tiy to find out how 
far this is the case, but in the meantime we may regard at least so 
much as e'^tablished, that th*s shunting back does not take place 
everywhere and without limits, b d. that natural selection calls a halt 
as soon as its effect would be injurious. 

There could be no continuance of insect-metamorphosis if every 
character of the final stage had *o be shunted back to the one next 
below, for then, for instance, the characters of the butterfly must, in 

v/ A 

I i i 



Fm. 8. Caterpillar of the Buckthorn Hawk-moth, Ikikphila hippqAtahs, A, Stage 
III. jB, Stage V. r, ring-spots. 

the course of the phyletic evolution, be carried back to the pupa and 
larva But even in the larval stage alone it can be seen that this 
carrying back is kept within well-defined limits. Thus, for instance, 
in the dimorphic caterpillars of the Sphingidm the brown of the full- 
grown stage never comes so far down as the earliest stages, for the 
little caterpillars are all green, like the leaves and stems on which 
they sit. On the other hand, there are species in which the green 
persists, as apparently the most advantageous colour. Thus in the 
buckthorn haw^k-moth (DcilephUa hippophaXb) (Fig. 8), which lives in 
the warm valleys of the Alps, and especially in Valais, the caterpillars 
are grey-green in all stages, and are exactly of the shade of the lower 
surface of the buckthorn leaves ; they possess no oblique lines, for 
these would not make them more like the leaves, tis the full-grown 
caterpillars are much bigger than an individual leaf of buckthorn, 
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on Wbich, moreover, the lateral veins are not very conspicuous, 
Nevertheless the caterpillar enjoys very fair security, as it does not 
feed through the day, but only in twilight and at night ; it passes the 
daytime concealed in the dry leaves and earth about the base of the 
Wsh, Its resemblance to the leaves is very great, and is increased by 
the fact that it bears on the last segment a comparatively large 
orange-coloured spot (r), exactly the colour of the buckthorn berry, 
which ripens just at the time that the caterpillar attains its full 
growth, 

But butterflies are as much persecuted, and have as much need 
of protection, as caterpillars, and among them, too, we find many 
instances of protective colouring, which are the more interesting in 
that they occur, as a rule, only on such parts of the body as remain 
visible when the insect is at rest, which is exactly what we should 
expect if the coloration has been wrought out in the course of 
natural selection. But it is well known that the resting position of 
diurnal Lepidoptera is quite ditferent from that of the nocturnal forms, 
and is not even the same among all families, and in accordance with 
this we find the sympath(jtic colouring occurs on quite different areas 
in the diflerent families. 

The reason wliy the butterflies only require to bo protected by 
their colour in the sleeping or resting position is tliat no colour what- 
ever could make a flying l)utterfly invisible to its enemies, because 
the background against which its body shows is continually changing 
during its flight, and, moreover, the movement alone is enough to 
betray it, even if it is of a dull colour. 

Thus, in general, only those parts of a butterfly’s wing that are 
invisible at rest could safely bear bright or conspicuous colour, while 
the visible poi’tions had to acquire sympathetic coloration through 
natural selection. 

As the diurnal butteiflies, when at rest, turn their wings upward 
and bring them together, it is only the under side which is 
sympathetically coloured, and that only as far as it is visible, that 
is, the whole of the posterior wing, and as much of the anterior one 
as is not covered by it. Many diurnal butterflies, when at rest, fold 
the anterior wing so far back that only its tip remains visible, and in 
such cases only this tip is protectively coloured, while in other forms, 
which have not this habit, almost the whole surface of the wing is 
sympathetically coloured. 

A very simple protective colouring is exhibited by our * lemon 
butterfly’ (Bhodocera rhamni), in which the under surface is a 
whitish yellow, \rhich protects the insect well when it settles on 
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the dry leaves on the ground in the light woods which it is fond of 
frequenting. 

Our gayest diurnal butterflies, the species of VanmsHy all have the 
under surface of a dusky colour, ^loriietiines passing into a blackish 
brown, as in the peacock-butterfly (v. io)^ sometimes more 

into greyish brown, or brown-yellow, or reJdi h brown. They are 
never simple colours, but always consist of mixtures of different 
colour-tones— indeed, there is often a complex mingling of many 
colours, as g'-ey, brown, black, white, green, blue, y 3 llow, and red, 
made up of dots, strokes, spots, an I rings, into a wonderful and very 
constant pattern, which, taken as a whole, has the effect of being 
uniform, and harmonizes with the soil, or with the highway, on 
which the species loves to settle, with much greater accuracy tlian 
a monochrome grey or brown would do. A^hen the 'painted lady’ 
an^dni) settles on the gi'ound it is hardly listinguishable 
from it, and this species in particular has a ju’eference for settling on 
the ground. Giber 8i)ocies of Vanemi, such as the peacock and the 
Camberwell locality {Vtmema untiojm), are underneath of a dark 
blackish grey, or ev(m l)lack; when resting they ])ress themselves 
into the darkest corners and crevices, and ai'c tlms most effectively 
secured from discovery. 

Many diurnal Lepidoptei*a, on the other hand, especially the wood- 
butterflies of the family 8atyrida», have the Imhit of resting on the 
trunks of tr^'es, as Bdtyvm prttM'rphm does on the groat beech-trunks 
of the forest (deai-ings. Thest; large lnittei*flies, coloured conspicuously 
on the upper surface in deep 'H*]vety black and wdnte, are marked on 
the under surface (‘xactly to match the whitish bark of the great 
beecli, cov(Ted over witli wliite, grey, bhickisli-bi'owii, and yellow spots, 
and the butterfly whose flight one has just l)oen carefully following 
disappears as it suddenly alights on such a tree-trunk. As I Iiave 
already stated, the protective colour only extends over as inucli of the 
insect as is seen when 't is at rest. As the anterior wings art' folded 
far back between the posterior ones, the protective colouring is limit(*d 
to the whole surface of the posterior wing, and the tij) of the anterior 
one, as far as that is visible in the resting attitude ; the protectively 
coloured area is somewdiat sharply bounded, and it is often of very 
different extent in quite nearly allied species, according to whether 
the species folds the anterior wing far back or not. Thus in our 
common small tortoiseshell-butterfly (Ft/nessa urticce) the protective 
area is considerably wider than in the large tortoiseshell {VaTima 
:polychloro^\ much as the two resemble each other in other details. 

This harmony between the wing tips and the posterior wings is 
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HOKrbere wanting, where the under side is protectively coloured at all, 
but in many cases the protective colouring spreads over almost the 
whole of the anterior wings, and these are then not folded far back 
when at rest, as will be seen later in the so-called leaf-butterflies. 

There IS one genus of diurnal butterflies which seems to contra- 
dfct the law that all the surface that is visible in the resting position 
exhibits the protective coloration — the South American wood- 
butterflies of the genus Ageronia. They have on the upper surface 
a very complicated bark-like pattern of mingled grey on grey, and 
this confirms the usual rule, for we know that these butterflies— 
a striking exception among all the other diurnal forms— settle with 
outspread wings on the trunk of a tree in exactly the same attitude 



Fig, 9. Hebomoja gJamippe, froiu India; under surface. A, in flight. JJ, in resting 
attitude. 


as many of the nocturnal Lepidoptera of the family of the 
Loopers or Geometridm, in which the upper surface is also deceptively 
like the bark of the tree on which they rest. 

In all the nocturnal Lepidoptera it is the side of the wing 
which is sympathetically coloured, if protective coloration has been 
developed at all. In all the Sphingidm, many * Owls ’ and Bomby- 
cidm, the anterior wings are grey banded with darker zigzag lines, 
and mottled with many shades of black, grey, yellow, red, and even 
violet. As the anterior wings cover the body and the posterior wings 
like a roof, they make the resting insect very inconspicuous when 
it has settled on wooden fences, trunks of trees, or even old timber. 
When bright colours - red, yellow, or blue— occur in these moths 
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it is always on the posterior wings, which are .covered vrhm at rest 
This can best be observed in the species of the ^nus CatocMa. 

Let us now, however, interrupt our survey of the facts for 
a moment, and let us inquire whether all the cases of protective 
colouring in Lepidoptera we have considered can bj referred to natural 
selection, or whether it is not conceivable that other causes may have 
evoked them. 

The first thing to be said is that the Lamarckian principle of 
the inherited effects of use and disuse cannot here be taken into 
account, as the colours of the surfa'.o of the body do not exercise any 
active function at all : their efiect is due simply to their presence, 
and it is for them quite indifferent whether and how often they have 
opportunity to protect their beai^rs from enemies, or whether no 
enemies ever cliance to appear. It has frecjuently been suggested, 
too, that these colorations are associated with the differences in the 
strength of the illumination to which the different parts and surfaces 
are exposed. Bufc this again is untenable, as is proved even by the 



Fi«. 10. Xylim ufusiaj after ROsel, A, in flight. Zf, at rest. 


dimorphism frequently occurring in caterpillars, for the green and tlie 
brown individuals are exposed to precisely the same light ; and still 
more clearly by the sympathetic colouring, which is so exactly 
defined and yet so different on the under surface of the tliurnal 
butterflies. Yet there are isolated cases in which it seems as if the 
direct influence of the light had brought about certain striking 
differences in the colouring of the parts of an insect, and 1 sliall 
describe perhaps the prettiest of these cases, to which Brunner von 
Wattenwyl directed attention. It concerns one of the Orthoptera of 
Australia, a Phasmid, Tropidoderus childreniy Grey, which has 
a general colouring of leaf-green, but with singular deviations from 
it on certain areas of the body. In this insect the anterior wings 
which form the wing covers or elytra (Fig. 1 1 , F) are so short that they 
scarcely cover the half of the long abdomen. Their place is taken by 
the anterior margin of the posterior wing (if. horn), which is hard and 
homy like the elytra, and in the resting position protects the whole 
abdomen. All these covering parts are grass-green, except at the 
places where they overlap ; on these areas they have a faded look, and 
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are yellowish instead of green. . Brunner says of this: ‘The phe- 
nomenon gives the impression that the more brilliant colour is 
a character due to daylight. If several slieets of white paper of 
unequal dimensions be placed one above the other, . . . c^nd exposed 
to the sun, after a short time silhouettes of the smaller sheets will 
appear on the larger ones, either in a lighter or in a darker colour, 
Probably this “fading” of the covered parts in the Phasmid also 
belongs to this “category of photographs.”’ This seems convincing, 
but analogous phenomena in other insects prevent our regarding the 
pretty comparison with the photograph as a sufficient explanation. 
If it were a (|uestion of a diurnal butterfly, such an assumption would 
have to be rejected on this ground alone, that the wing colouring is 
developed in the pupa, and appears perfect and unalterable as soon 
as the perfect insect emerges. But in the pupa the position of the 
wings is exactly the reverse of that seen in tlie resting attitude of 
a butterfly, that is, tlie protectively coloured under side of the wing 
is not turned towards the light but away from it. Moreover, in the 
pupa the anterior wings cover the posterior ones completely, no 
matter what the wing position may be later in the perfect insect. 
Furthennore, the tliick and often darkly coloured sheath of tlie pupa 
prevents the light having any effect, and not a few species pass their 
pupal stage in such dark places — for instance, under stones, as in the 
case of many ‘ Blues ’—that the light can hardly reach them. And if 
the light did exercise an influence, how could it produce such diverse 
coloration as the protective colours of diurnal butterflies, on the one 
side dark, even to blackness, on the otluT side, yellow, reddish, and 
even white and pure green ; and how should the same i*ays of light 
call forth complicated colour pattenis on one and the same surface, 
for instance, the white, sprinkled with gi’cen, of the Aurora butterfly 
{Anikocharu canlaminis)! Finally, we have only to remember that 
numerous nocturnal Lepidoptera pass through their pupa stage under- 
ground, although they exhibit brilliant as well as protective colours 
in the most appropriate distribution, to reject once for all the 
hypothesis that the influence of light plays any decisive role in deter- 
mining the distribution of the colours on the wings of Lepidoptera. 

But it is otherwise with TropidoderuK In this case the wings 
grow gradually during the slow growth of the animal, which takes 
place in full light, and the wings of the young insect probably lie one 
above the other, in exactly the same position, and cover the same 
places as in tlie full-grown form ; we might, therefore, fix)m the facts 
of the case, admit the possibility that the yellow of the covered 
portions is due to the exclusion of light. 
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But as soon as the conditions that obtain among Lepidoptera are 
also taken into consideration we recognize the insufficiency of the 
interpretation suggested, for among butterflies w*' have precisely the 
same phenomenon— sharp limitation of the protective colouring to 
the parts visible in the resting position, « fact which, in the case of the 
said butterflies, admits of no other mterpretatior than that of natural 
selection. Let us therefore see if we cannot, in the case of Tropido- 
derus, arrive at uome better understanding of the phenomenon than 
that implied iii the theory of dn-ect light-influence. Obviously, the 



yellow parts of the animal do not require to be green, since they are not 
visible in the sitting position, and the locust in flight could not by 
any device be made invisible. It therefore only remains to be 
explained why the yellow parts are not colourless, and why they are 
not also green. We cannot at present answer with any confidence ; 
it is possible that the colouring matter which causes the green only 
becomes green under the influence of direct sunlight, and otherwise 
remains yellow; it is possible, too, that, as in Lepidoptera (see 
Fig. 9), the full protective colour is only developed by natural 
selection in the places which are visible in the sitting position, and 
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that the covered parts take on any indifferent colour, which might 
be readily afforded by the metabolism of the insect. But this much 
k certain, that the covered parts would be green, if that were 
advantageous to the survival of the species, just as the under surface 
of the wings of some diurnal butterflies is green. Had it been 
required, the green colour would have resulted in the course of 
natural selection, just as it has resulted in the most different parts 
of the most diverse insects, even in those whose development takes 
place entirely removed from the influence of light. Therein lies the 
difference between our interpretation and that of Brunner von 
Wattenwyl: without natural selection no explanation of this case 
is possible. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the diurnal butterflies in which 
the anterior wings show an extension of the protective colouring 
which mai*ks the whole surface of the posterior wings, and it was 
always the tips of the anterior wings that were thus coloured. But 



Fiu. itf. Notodonia camlina^ aitor Kftsel. w4, in flight. J?, at rest.* 

among the nocturnal Lepidoptera there are corresponding cases, in 
which a little tip of the posterior wing forms the continuation of 
thsp protective surface of the anterior wing. Some species of 
Notodonta and allied genera show in the posterior comer of the 
otherwise whitish posterior wings a little grey spot, and a hair tuft 
which in colour, and— when it is big enough— in marking, exactly 
resembles the protectively coloui’ed anterior wings (Fig. u). The 
‘ why ’ is at once clear, when one looks at the insect in the resting 
position, for only this little corner of the wing projects beyond the 
covering anterior wing. This has been regarded as telling against 
natural selection, for such a little spot could not possibly, by its 
colour, turn the scale as to the life or death of the individual, and 
so could not be selected, But one might say the same of the 
tip of the anterior wing in the diurnal forms, although there 
the protective surface is larger, often much larger. But who is to 
decide how large an exposed, unprotected, spot must be in order to 
attract the attention of an enemy on ^e look-out for food? Or 
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who can prove that the oest and most familiar protective colouring 
really protects its possessors? What if, after all, it is all a game, 
a joke, which the Creator is playing with us poor mortals? Did not 
a trustworthy observer recently watch carefully, and see how a pair 
of sparrows daily cleared a wooden fence on which moths of the 
genus Catocda and other species of nocturnal Lepidoptera, excellently 
furnished with protective colours, weie wont to jettle by day ? They 
did their work thoroughly, and hardly overlooked a single individual. 
But who has a right to see anything more in this than— what surely 
goes without saying— that the bi '^t protective colouring is not an 
absolute protection, and never preserves all from destruction, but 
always only some, and it may be verj tew. 

How else could there be such a high ratio of elimination, and 
such a constancy in the number of individuals of a species on any 
unchanging area? Those sparrows had simply mp^e full use of 
an experience, probably acquired by chance to begin with, and their 
vision had beconr^ sharpened for this particular species on the almost 
similarly coloured wooden fence, just as that of the expert butterfly 
collqptor does. It certainly does not follow from this that the 
protective colouring was usdess, nor can we regard the harmony 
between the protruding tip of the anterior or posterior wing and the 
large protectively coloured surface of the covering wing tis of no 
importance. On the contrary, if the tips were white or con- 
spicuously coloured like the rest of the posterior wing, they would 
assuredly attract the sharp eye of hungry enemies to the spot, and so 
betray the victim. Instead of this, the spot in question is not only 
dark, but, in the case of Notodoiita, is furnished with a tuft of hains, 
which, in the insects resting position (Fig. la, B), lies on the back, 
and looks like a dark, somewhat curved projecting tooth, in froht 
of which there stands another, (juite similar, which arises from the 
anterior wing, and behind there are other seven, rather smaller, 
dark teeth of the Ham<‘ kind, springing from the outer (idg(*. of the 
anterior wing. Taken altogether, they mimic the dentated edge of 
a withered leaf, and thus, in spite of their diverse origins, fonn 
a unified picture, and one with a considerable protective value. How 
is it possible to doubt that each of these hair-tufts lias arisen under 
the influence of natural selection, and that its absence or impcJrfect 
development might result in the discovery and elimination of the 
insect concerned ? 

These cases seem to me particularly beautiful proofs of the 
productive efficiency of selection. The wing is protected just 
as far as it protrudes from beneath the other— not a millimetre 
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farther! How should it be otherwise, when the colouring of the 
parts just beside these is indifferent for the species, so that any 
variations in these parts in the direction of protective colouring 
never survive to be transmitted and accumulated ? 

It is precisely this restriction to what is absolutely necessary* 
that is the surest sign, here and elsewhere, that the character in 
question has been brought about by natural selection. And if this is 
the only possible, and at the same time quite sufficient explanation of 
the remarkably well-defined colour deliminations in all Lepidoptera, 
there can be no reason why we should try to drag in any other factor 
to explain the case of Tropidoderm, the less so as here again selection 
alone can account for the green of the exposed surfaces ; and further- 
more, the modification, common in other Phasmidse, of the most anterior 
green stripe of the posterior wing into a firm cover protecting the 
soft abdomen, also points to natural selection; the cover- wings 
proper have here become too short, and so the edge of the posterior 
wing has been modified into a hard rib, which protects the soft body 
of the insect (Fig. ii, H, ham). No differences in illumination, 
and no direct effect of any external influence whatever could have 
brought that about. 

How much more I might adduce in this connexion! The 
manifold diversity of colour and fonii adaptation is so great 
among insects, to which protection from their enemies is so necessary, 
and especially among butterflies, that I should never come to an 
end if I were to try to give even an approximate idea of it. Let 
us, therefore, turn now from such cases to a higher—the highest— 
grade of adaptation, that in which there is not only a mimicry of 
special and complex coloration, but in which the whole animal has 
become like some external object, and is thereby secured from 
discovery. 

We must first consider the case of our lappet moth {Gastropacfia 
quercifolia), which in its copper-red colour and in the remarkable 
shape and dentated edges of its wings, and finally in the quite 
extraordinary clucking-hen-like attitude of the wings when at rest, 
greatly resembles some dry oak-leaves lying one above the other. 

Not unlike this is a ‘shark' moth found in this country, Xylina 
ohmleta, which, as the name indicates, looks when at rest like 
a broken bit of half-rotten wood (Fig. lo, p. 77). It ‘ feigns death,' 
as we commonly say, that is, it draws the legs and antennae close to the 
body, and does not move ; indeed, one may lift it up and throw it 
on the ground without its betraying by a single twitch that it lives. 
Only after it has been left undisturbed for some time does it show 
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sipis of life again, an^ makes off hastily, to find a better hiding- 
place. The colouring of this moth is so curiously mingled^ 
brown, whitish, black, and yellow— and traced with acute-angled 
lines and curves, that one cannot distinguish it at sight from a bit of 


rotten wood. I experienced that 
myself once when, passing a 
hedge, I thought I saw a 
Xylim sitting on the ground, 
and picked it up to examine it. 
I thought it was a bit of wood, 
and, disappointed, I threw it 
down again on the grass, but 
then I felt uncei^tain, and picked 
it up once more— to find that it 
was a moth after all ^ ! 

This case of Xylim is hardly 
less remarkable, and its likeneas 
to the mimicked object is scarcely 
leas wonderful than that of the 
often discussed mimicry of a leaf, 
with stalk, midrib, and lateral 
veins, by many of the forest 
butterflies of South America and 
India. 

The best . known of these is 
the Indian Kaliima ijaralectUj 
which, when it settles, is decep- 
tively like a dead loaf, or rather 
like a dry or a half-withered 
one, on which brown alteniates 
with red, and on which there 
are one or two translucent spots, 



Fig. 13. Kaliima parakckny from India, 
right under side of the butterfly at rest, 
/r,he^. maxillary palps. 5 , limbs. K, 
anterior wing. If, posterior wing, S7, * tail * 
of the latter, corresponding to the stalk of 
the leaf. and pi*, transparent spois, Aujl^ 
eye-spots. 8ch, mould-spots. 


without scales, presumably representing dewdrops. Tlie upper surface 
of this butterfly is simply marked, but gorgeously coloured -blue-black 


* Rjisel says in this connexion : ‘The marvelloua form of this Papilio preserves it 
from injuries, for, when he hangs freely on a trunk of a tree, he would be takon ^n 
times sooner for a piece of bark than for a living creature. By day, too, he is so little 
sensitive, that if he bo thrown down from his resting-plaoe he falls co the ground as 
if lifeless, and remains lying motionless. One may also throw him into the air, or 
turn him about, and he will rarely give a sign of life, I have impaled many of them 
on needles, without seeing any sign of sensitiveness on their part This is the more 
remarkable that these birds (sic), a^r they have submitted to all the torment and misery 
one can infljet on them, without showing any sign of feeling, will, whenever they aro 
left in peace and have no further disturbances to fear, quickly creep off to a dark 
comer and attempt to conceal themselves from future hisimkH/-^In8ektmMu8iigungm, 
Nilrnberg, 1746, vol. i. p. 5a. 
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' With a reddish yellow^ or bluish white band—and quite constant. The 
under surfacemen the other hand, although it always resembles a dead 
leaf, shows very varied ground colours, being sometimes greyish, some- 
times yellowish, or reddish yellow, or even greenish. Often it shows the 
lateral veining of tht'. leaf quite as distinctly as in Fig. 13, but often 
quite indistinctly, and the black, mouldy spots {Sch) of our figure may 
be more strongly marked, or they may be absent. It would seem as 
if the mimicry of difierent kinds of leaves was here aimed at— so to 
speak— just as in the case of the varied and numerous species of the 
South American genus Aimiy which usually live in the woods, and 
are all more or less leaf-like, but each species is like a different leaf, 
or like a leaf in a different condition, dry, moist, or decomposing. It 
is simply astounding to see this diversity of leaf mimicry, and the 
extraordinaiy faithfulness with which the impression of the leaf 
is reproduced. But it is by no means always the venation which 
causes the resemblance, for this is often inconspicuous; the high 
degree of decoptivencss is due to the silvery-clear yellow, dark 
yellow, red-brown to dark black-brown gi’ound-colouring. which 
is never quite uniform, and over which thei'e usually spreads 
a whitish ripple, comlnned with the remarkable imitation of the 
sheen of many leaves. The upper side of this butteifly is almost 
always conspicuously decorated with violet, dark blue or red, but 
always without any relation to the under surface. Not in all, but 
in many of the species of this genus, we fiiul the round, translucent 
mirrors on the wing already mentioned in the case of KalUimy and 
in some species (juite remarkable means are made use of to make the 
resemblance to a leaf thoroughly deceptive. Thus Anwu jHjlyxoy 
when sitting, looks like a leaf out of the edge of which a caterpillar 
has eaten a little piece ; in reality there is nothing missing from the 
wing, but on the front margin of the anterior wing a semicircular 
spot of a bright, soft, yellow colour stands out so sharply from the 
rest of the chestnut-brown wing surface, that it has the effect 
of a hole in the loaf. 

A modern opponent of the selection theory (Eimer) has suggested 
that the marking of the lateral veins, and other resemblances to 
a leaf in Ktdlimdy represent nothing more than the pattern which 
was present in any case, inherited from ancestors, and which in 
the course of time arranged itself in a particular manner according 
to internal developmental laws. Not selection— that is, adaptation 
to surroundings— but the internal developmental impulse has brought 
about the resemblance to the leaf. It is astonishing how a pre- 
conceived idea can blind a man and weaken his judgment ! It goes 
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withoat saying that the adaptations do not start from a toMa 
but from what is already present; of course, natural selection makes 
use of the markings inherited from ancestors ; it takes what already 
exists, and alters or extends it as suits best Thus it is easy to prove 
that the clear mirrors (Fig. 13, gV and jl^) on the wings of Kdlima 
have arisen from a modification ot uhe nuclei of eye-s[K)ts, just as 
the dark mould-spots which often occur, frequently develop ih 
association with the inherited eye-spots; not always however, for 
many such accumulations of black scales occur in spots on which 
there has never been an eye-spot. Thus, too, the ‘midribs' of the 


butterfly have in part 
arisen from a gradual 
displacing, extending, and 
altering of the direction 
of inherited stripes as, 
for instance, is clearly 
recognizable in the pos- 
terior wing of Fig. 13, but 
somoftimcs they are new 
formations. Butthevein- 
iug of a leaf is never 
found on the wing of 
any butterfly of a species 
which has not the habit 
of resting among leaves, 
or which has not had it 
at one time, and it never 
corresponds to the natural 
marking of any genus 



which does not live in 
forests. This iinpre.ssion 
of leaf-venation has ob- 


Fio. 14. Cwnophlebia archidom^ from Bolivi.., in it» 
resting attitude, mr, midrib of the apparcMit lea& 
the apparent stalk. 


viously arisen from quite different patterns of markings, and it has been 
reached now by one way, now by another. We can see this from 
the fact that, in different butterflies, it lies in quite different positions 
on the wing. In the Kallirm species the stalk of the leaf lies in the 
tail of the posterior wing, the tip of the midrib lies near the tip of 
the wing ; in Cmnophlehia archidona it is exactly reversed, the tip 
of the anterior wing (Fig. 14) is prolonged, and forms the stalk, while 
a broad, dark, stripe, the midrib (mr), runs from there across the 
middle of both wings, and seems to give off two or three lateral ribs 
running outwards. If it be asked whether this butterfly always sits 
I. 0 
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"fiHwngD ftrtistically that the ‘upward turning leaf-stalk is in jiucta^ 
IKtttiim to a twig/ we may answer that a bird flying fast is not 
liiEely to look to see whether every leaf in the profusion of foliag^ 
in the primitive forests is properly fastened to its stalk or not, any 
^ niore than we should do in the case of a painted bush, on which many 
a leaf has the appearance of floating in the air, just as in nature, or in 
its faithful copy, the photograph. 

Quite different from the leaf-marking either of Gcsnophlehia 
or KaUima is that of one of the Satyrides of the lower Amazon 
valley, Ocerm ehorimus (Fig. 15). If one spreads this butterfly 

out in the usual 
y way it does not 

look in the least 
like a leaf, and one 
only sees a number 
of curiously placed 
disconnected stripes 
on the under sur- 
face of the Wing. 
But if the wings 
be folded together 
to correspond with 
the sitting position 
of the butterfly, 
there appears the 
figure of a leaf, 
of which, however, 
only half is present, 
IX ^ 1 f 1 A • -A whose midrib 

Pio. 15. Cmoxs ehortnms, from the lower Amazon, in its . . 

resting attitude. V, anterior wing. H, posterior wing, rnr, (wr) runs obliquely 
midrib of the apparent leaf. «r, lateral veins. hint of fpQjjj 

a leaf-stslkt , 

inner angle of the 

posterior wing. Here, again, it is not difficult to guess that this 
straight stripe has arisen, by displacement and straightening, from 
a curved line inherited from some remote ancestor, and it is these 
precise changes which are the work of the adaptive processes of 
natural selection. The same applies to the lateral ribs (sr), which are 
here four in number. 

But even the division of the wing surface by a single dark line, 
such as that which crosses the middle of the posterior wing of 
JSebomoja (Fig. 9), an Indian butterfly, heightens not inconsiderably 
the resemblance of the resting butterfly to a leaf, a resemblance which 
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has already been imown in the form colour. Indeed^ even the 
sharp division ol the wing surface into a darker inner and a fighter 
outer portion, which occurs in many i^mes of ATum, gives a very 
vivid impression of a leaf crossed by a Aiidrib. 

It is not without a purpose that I have lingered so tong over the 
leaf-butterflies. I wish^ to make it olear that we have by no means 
to do with a few exceptional cases, hit with a great number, in all of 
which resemblance to a leaf has been aimed at, although it has been 
attained in varying degrees, anl by very diverse ways. Whoever 
surveys this wealth of fact must ortainly receive the impression, 
that, wherever it was advantageous to the existence of the species, 
the evolution of such a deceptive resemblance has also been possible. 
In any case one cannot but be convinced that it is not a case of 
chance resemblance, as some na- 
turalists have recently tried to 
maintain. 

But I have not yet cjuite 
finished my outline-survey of the 
facts, for I must not omit to men- 
tion that, in the evergreen tropical 
forests, there are also large noc- 
turnal Lepidoptera, which mimic 
leaves, sometimes green ones, some- 
times brown, dead ones. 

Fig. 1 6 gives a good picture, 
reduced to two-thirds, of such a 
species, Phyllodes ormta, from 
Assam. The posterior wings are conspicuously coloured in deep black 
and yellow ; in the resting position they are covered by the anterior 
wings, and these are red-brown with black markings which precisely 
and clearly mimic the ribs of a leaf. The midrib begins near the tip 
of the anterior wing, but breaks off half-way ficross the wing at two 
silvery white spots, similar to those in many of the diurnal forms, which 
also mimic decaying leaves. Three pairs of side veins go off backwards 
and forwards with remarkable regularity from the midrib, almost at the 
same angle, and parallel to one another, and three more are indicated 
by vague shading. Then the midrib begins again in the internal half 
of the wing, though only represented by a broad shading. The whole 
suggests two tom, rotten leaves, one partly covering the other ; and 
the deception will certainly be perfect when the moth rests on the 
ground or among decaying leaves. 

That all these extremely favourable protective colorations find 



Fio. i6. Phyllodes omato, from Assom. 
Upper surface with leaf-like marking only 
on the anterior wing, which is the only 
part visible when at rest ; ^ nat. size. 
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.their explanation in the slow and gradually cumulative effects of 
^natural selection cannot be disputed; it is beyond doubt that they 

cannot be explained, so far as we know, in any other way. 

If, however, it were possible for a species of butterfly living in 
the forest and among leaves to become, through natural selection, 
in any degree, and in a continually increasing degree, like a leaf, 
surely many insects living in the woods, and especially in the tropical 
woods, would also have followed such an advantageous path of 
variation— at least, so we should be inclined to think. And this is 
indeed the case; numerous insects, of different orders, if they are 
as large as a leaf, have taken on the colour, form, and usually also 
the markings, of a leaf. Thus green and also decaying and dead 
leaves are most realistically imitated by many tropical Locustidse. 
Besides Tropidociems, figured on p. 79, a Pierochm of South Brazil 
affords a particularly fine illustration of this, for not only does the 
ground-colour, brown or green, harmonize with that of a dead or 
fresh leaf, but, at the same time, all sorts of details are marlced on the 
insect, which help to heighten the deceptive impression. Even the 
outline of the wings is leaf-like, and leaf- veins are marked on the wing- 
covers with the most beautiful distinctness, and finally there is, 
especially in the light-green individuals, a spot at the wing tip which, 
by means of a mixture of brown, yellow, reddish, and violet colour- 
tones, mimics a decaying spot with astonishing fidelity. Here, again, 
the origin of this special adaptation can be clearly recognized, for the 
vaguely concentric arrangement of the colours indicates that, in 
the ancestors of the species, an eye-spot had occuiTed on this area, 
of the same kind as we still see on the posterior wing, n^hich is 
covered in the resting position. Thus we can again look back on the 
history of the species and conclude that the dissolution and degenera- 
tion of the eye-spot began at the time when the leaf resemblance was 
evolved, and this was probably caused by some change of habitat, 
which we can now no longer guess at. 

Many species of leaf-like Orthoptera, both in the Old and New 
World, have tough, green, parchment-like wing-covers which bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the thick Magnolia-like leaves of tropical 
plants. Along with these we must also mention the ‘ walking leaf,' 
which has been well known for centuries. In its case, not the wing- 
covers alone, but the head and thorax, and even the legs, are nf the 
colour and shape of a leaf. 

The stick-insects, too, must not remain unnoticed ; those quaint 
inhabitants of warm countries, whose elongated brown body looks like 
a knotted twig, and whose long legs, likewise stick-like, are stretched 
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cut irregularly at different angles to the body, and usually remain 
motionless when the insect is resting. These creatures are vegetarian, 
and generally keep so still, that even the naturalist who is on 
the look-out for them may easily overlook them. Even such an 
experienced student of insects as -Alfred Bussel Wallace was deceived, 
for a native of the Phillipines once Iwught him a specimen as a 
* walking-stick ’ insect, which he rejected, saying that this time it was* 
no animal bnt really a tvrig, until the native showed him that it was 
an insect whose likeness to a twif was increased by the fact that it 
bore on its back a I'agged green growth, which looked exactly like 
a liverwort (Juiigemimnia), which occms on the twigs of the trees 
in that region. 

We must also notice here the thorn-bugs, which are numerous on 
the prickly shrubs of tropical deserts and plateauT, especially in 
Mexico. These bear on the relatively very small body two or three 
large spines, whirh make them look like a part of the thorny bush on 
which they sit. But this masking by mimicry of thorns is not 
confined to insects, it is seen in lizards as well, notably in Moloch 
horridus, a lizard that lives m the Australian bush, and is covered all 
over with thorn-like scales. 

These examples should he enough to show that mimicry of 
the usual surroundings on the part of animais which are in need 
of protection, or are wont to lurk on the watch for their prey, are not 
isolated exceptions, chance resemblances, or, as they used to be called, 
‘ freaks of nature/ but that, on the contrary, they are the rule, depend- 
ing on natural causes, and always occurring when these causes are 
operative. That such protective resemblances seem to be much more 
frequent in warmer climates than with us is probably a fallacy due 
to the fact that the number of species (especially of insects) is very 
much greater there, and that many insect types have theii repre- 
sentatives of considerable size of body, which not only makes them 
more conspicuous to us, but makes some protective device in relation 
to their enemies or victims much more necessary. 

But we must here take account of one more example which 
occurs in our fauna in many modifications : the caterpillars of 
Geometridae. Many of these soft and easily injured caterpillars 
resemble closely, in colour and shade, the bark of the tree or shrub on 
which they live (Fig. 17). At the same time they have the habit, 
when at rest, of stretching themselves out stoaight and stiff, so that 
they stand out free, at an acute angle from the branch, thus seeming 
like one of its lateral twigs. In many species the resemblance is 
heightened by the extraordinary pose of the head {K) and of the 
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etarW-like feet (F), which, partly pressed close to the head, partly 
irfiimding out from it, give the anterior end of the caterpillar the 
appearance of two terminal buds, while various little pointed, knot- 
> llilije warts^ scattered over the lx)dy, represent the sleeping buds of the 



Fig. 17. Caterpillar of Se/wii'o Utralumriaf seated on a birch twig. K, head. F, feet, 
tn, tubercle, resembling a * sleeping bud' ; nat. size. 

little twig. Who has not at one time or other taken such a cater- 
pillar for a little branch, and not inexpert observers only, but even 
trained naturalists? Many a time I have not been able to make 
quite sure of what I had before me until I touched it ! 
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TRUE MIMICRY 

Mimicry : its discovery by Bates— He^iooiiiidm and PieridsB* Panaides— J^fo 
merope and its five females— The females lead the way— Speuies with mimiciy in both 
sexes— Objections— Enomieo of I*utterflies— The immunity of the models— Foisonousnesa 
of the food-plants of immune species— Several mimics of the same immune species— 
Persecuted species of the same genus resemble quite difforent models— 

Degree of resemblance— Differences between the caterpillars of the model anu the copy 
—The same resemblance arrived at by different ways— Transparent-winged buttorfliea 
—The gradually increasing resemblance points to causes operaUiig mechanically— 
Earity of the mimetic species— Danger to the existence of the species not a necessary 
condition of mimetic transformation— Papilio merioms and Papilio werope— Comparison 
with the dimorphic caterpillars— i'ap/ho Mimicry rings ’ of immune species— 

Danais erippus and Zimentiis an^nppus— Marked divergence of mimetic species from their 
nearest relatives— Mimicry in other insects— Imitators of ants and bees. 

Lkt us now turn to the most remarkable of all protective form- 
and colour-adaptations, the so-called Mimiciy, including all cases of 
the imitation of one animal by another, which we came to know first 
through Bates, and to a fiJler understanding of which A. R. Wallace 
and Fritz Muller have especially contributed. 

While the English naturalist. Bates b was collecting and observ- 
ing on the banks of the Amazons— as he did for twelve years— it 
sometimes occurred that, among a swam of those gaily coloured, 
quaintly shaped butterflies, the Heliconiidaj (PI. II, Fig. 13), he 
cauglit one which, on closer examination, proved to be essentially 
different from its numerous companions. It was certainly like them 
both in colour and form, but it belonged to quite a different fivinily of 
butterflies, that of the Pieridee or Whites (PI. II, Fig. 19). These 
whites with the colours of the Heliconiidse always occurred singly in 
swarms of the latter form, and Bates found that, in the different 
districts of the Amazon, they always resembled in a striking manner 
the species of Heliconiidae there prevalent. Many of them had b^n 
previously known to entomologists, and because they diverged so far 
from the usual type of the Pieridae, especially in the form of the 
wing, the name Dysmorphia, the ‘mis-shapen/ had been given to 
them, although the meaning of this ‘mi8-sba|>enness’ long remained 

1 Contributim (0 an Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valt$y, Trans. Linn. Soc., Vol. 
XXIII, i86a. 
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a mystery, He French Lepidopterist, Boisduval, went a step further 
when he pointed out as something remarkable that nature sometimes 
makes several species of quite Afferent families exactly alike, and 
nailed attention to three African butterflies, of which we shall have to 
speak later in detail. But even he was too much fettered by the old 
views of the immutability of species to arrive at a correct interpre- 
tation. Thus it was reserved for Bates to take the decisive step. 
Observing that the Helieoniidse occurred frequently, and usually in 
large swarms, he concluded that they must have few enemies, and as 
he never saw the numerous insectivorous birds and insects hunting 
them, he further concluded that they must have something disagree- 
able which secured them from the atkcks of these predaceous forms. 
On the other hand, he found that the heliconid-like Whites were 
always rare, and he took this as a sign that they were much perse- 
cuted, and that they must, therefore, be palatable tit-bits for the 
insectivores. If it were possible, then, that a species of Whites with 
the usual white colour of the family should give rise to variations, 
which would make them in any degree resemble the Hc)iconiid80, 
which are secure from persecution, and if, in addition, those that 
exhibited the profitable variation attached themselves to swarms of 
the mimicked form, then these variants would be to a certain extent 
secured from attack, and more and more so in proportion as the 
resemblance to the protected model increased. The great likeness of 
these Whites to the Heliconiidaj, Bates further argued, would depend 
on a process of selection, based on the fact that, in each generation, 
those individuals would on the average survive for reproduction 
which were a little more like the model than the rest, and thus the 
resemblance, doubtless slight to begin with, would gradually reach its 
present degree of perfection, 

Bateses hypotheses have been subsequently confirmed in the most 
striking way. The Heliconiidee do possess a disagreeable taste and 
odour, and are utterly rejected by birds, lizards, and other animals. 
It has been directly observed that pufi-birds, species of Trogon, and 
other insectivorous birds, looking dovm from the tops of trees in 
search of food, allowed to pass unheeded the swanns of gaily coloured 
Heliconiidfe which were fluttering among the leaves, and experi- 
ments with various insectivorous animals yielded the same result: 
the Hdkoniidoi are immune. We can, therefore, not only under- 
stand that it must be advantageous to resemble them, we can also 
appreciate many of their peculiar characters, such as their gay 
coloration, which must serve as a sign of their disagreeable taste, and 
their dow, fluttering flight, as well as their habit of flocking together, 
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which must make it easier ioc the birds to recognize them as 
uneatable. Everything which marks out these unpalatable morsels, 
and makes them more readily recognizable, must be to their advan- 
tage, and therefore must have been favoured natural selection 
(PL 11, Fig. 13 ). 

In the same way, every increase of resemblance on the part of the 
mimics would inc^’ease their chances of escaping notice, and any one 
who is accustomed to observe b itterflies in nature can well under- 
stand that even very slight rese .iblancos may have formed the 
beginning of the selection process : perhaps even a mere variation in the 
manner of flight, combined with the habit of associating with the 
swarms of Heliconiidie. I myself have many times been momentarily 
deceived in our own woods by a White of unusually majestic flight, so 
that I took it for an Ajiatura or a Limenitis, If, therefore, individual 
Whites occurred here and there in the Amazon valley, which flew 
somewhat after the manner of the Heliconiidie, and associated with 
them, they might possibly have attained a certain degree of security 
through that alone, and it w’ould be greatly increased if at the same 
time they varied somew^hat in colour in the direction of their 
companions. 

In any case there can be no doubt whatever that in these cases 
a real transformation of the species in coloui and marking, and 
perhaps often, too, in form of wing, has taken place, and that within 
comparatively modern times -let us say during the distribution of a 
species which required protection over a large continent, or since the 
last breaking up of an immune species into local species. Various 
facts prove this; above all, the circumstance that it is often only the 
females w^hich exhibit this protective mimicry ; and that one and the 
same species may mimic a different immune species in different areas, 
but always the one occurring abundantly in that area, and so on. 

Definite examples wdll make this clearer, and I will only say in 
advance that, since the discovery of Bates, numerous cases of mimicry 
in butterflies have been found, not only in South America, but in all 
tropical countries which have a rich Lepidopteran fauna. And it is 
not only between the Heliconiidae and the Pieridm that such relations 
have been evolved; many much-persecuted, unprotected species of 
different families everywhere mimic species which are rejected on 
account of their nauseous taste, and these, too, belonging to different 
families. The Heliconiidse are a purely American group, but in the 
Old World and in Australia their place is taken by the three great 
families of Danaides, Euploeides, and Aerseides, since, as it seems, they 
all taste unpleasantly, and are rejected by all, or at least by most, of 
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the insectivoroujs birds. Numerous species of the genus damis 
(M. I, Fig. 8), Amauris (PL I, Fig. 5), Euplm (PL III, Fig. 25, a;), 
and Acrm (PL II, Fig. a), and also many species of Papilio and 
other genera, enjoy the advantage of unpleasant taste, if not even of 
poisonousness ; they are, therefore, secure from pursuit, and are, in 
consequence, much mimicked by palatable butterflies. 

As a further example, I now select a diurnal butterfly from 
Africa, Papilio merope Cramer^ which was shown by Trimen in 
1868 to be mimetic. The species has a wide distribution, for, if we 
except slight local differences in the marking of the male, its range 
extends over the greater part of Africa, from Abyssinia to the Cape, 
and from East Africa to the Gold Coast. 

The male is a beautiful large butterfly, yellowish white, with a 
touch of black, and with little tails to the posterior wings (PL I, Fig. i), 
like our own swallowtail. A very nearly related species occurs in 
Madagascar, and there the female is similarly coloured, though it may 
be distinguished by having a little more black on the wing. On the 
mainland of Africa, however, the females of Papilio merope are so 
different in colour and form of wing that it would be diflicult to 
believe them of the same species as the male had not both sexes more 
than once been reared from the eggs of one mother. The females 
(PL I, Fig, 6) in South Africa imitate a species of AmauriSi A. echeria 
(PL I, Fig. 7), of a dark ground-colour with white, or bi’ownish-white, 
mirrors and spots, and they resemble it most deceptively. But what 
makes the case more interesting in its theoretical aspect is that 
Danais echeria of Cape Colony is markedly different from Danais 
echeria of Natal,and the female otPapilio meropelm followed those two 
local varieties, -and has likewise a Cape and a Natal local form. Even 
this is not all, for in Cape Colony there are two other females of 
Papilio merope. One of them has a yellow ground-colour, and resembles 
Panaie chrydpp\i 8 y which is extremely abundant there (PL I, Fig. 3) ; 
the other is entirely different (PL I, Fig. 4), for it closely mimics another 
Danaid occurring in the same districts of Africa, and also immune, 
Amauris niavius (PL I, Fig. 5), not only in the beautiful pure white 
and deep black of the wing surface, but also in the distribution of 
these colours to form a pattern. 

We have thus in Africa four different females of Papilio merope^ 
each of which mimics a protected species of Danaid. They are not always 

^ The West African form of Papilio merope has been quite recently distinguished 
from the southern form and regarded as a distinct species, the latter l^ing novr called 
PapiHo cenea. The differences in the males are very slight-~«omewhat shorter wings, 
shorter wing-tail, and so on— differences which seem relatively unimportant in com- 
parison with the differences between the moles and the females. i 
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locjJly separate, so that each is exclusively restricted to a particular 
region, for their areas of distribution often overlap, and, at the Cape 
for instance, one male form and three different forms of female have 
been reared from one set of eggs. In addition, we have the fact that 
between the two local forms of Damis etlmm transition forms occur, 
and that the mimetic females oiPapilm 'laerope shew the same transition 
forms locally, and we must admit that all these facts harmonire most 
beautifully with the selection intei-pretation, but defy any other. And 
that the last doubt may be dispelled, nature has preserved the primi- 
live female form on the continent of Africa— namely, in Abyssinia^ 
where, along with the mimetic females, there are others which are 
tailed like the males (PL I, Fig. i). and are like them in form and 
colour, a few minor differences excepted. 

Thus we have in Papilio merope a species which, m the course 
of its distribution through Africa, has scarcely varied at all in the 
male sex, but in the female has almost everywhere lost the outward 
appearance of a Papilio, and has assumed that of a Danaid, which is 
protected by being unpalatable, and not even everywhere the 
appearance of the same spe'^ies, but in each place that of the 
prevailing one, and sometimes of several in one region. These 
females thus show at the present day a polymorphism which consists 
of four chief mimetic forms, to which has to be added the primitive 
foim— that resembling the male. This has survived in Abyssinia 
alone, and e\ en there it is not the only one, but occurs along with 
some of tlie mimetic forms. 

To the question why only the females are mimetic in this and 
other cases, Darwin and Wallace have answered that the females are 
more in need of protection. In the first place, the males among 
butterflies are considerably in the majority, and, secondly, the females 
must live longer in order to be able to lay their eggs. Moreover, the 
females, which are loaded with numerous eggs, are heavier in flight, 
and during the whole period of egg-laying— that is, for a considerable 
time— they are exposed to the attacks of numerous enemies. Whether 
one of the abundant males is devoured sooner or later is immaterial to 
the persistence of the species, since one male is sufficient to fertiliaie 
several females. The death of a single female, on the other hand, 
implies a loss of several hundred desoendants to the species. It 
is, therefore, intelligible that, in species already somewhat rare, the 
female must first of all be protected; that is to say, that all variations 
tending in the direction of her protection would give rise to a 
process of selection resulting in an augmentation of the protective 
characters. 
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But there are also butterflies in which both sexes mimic a 
protected model. Thus many imitators of the unpalatable Acrmides 
(PI II, Fig. 2 i) resemble the model in both sexes, and of the South 
American Whites which mimic the Heliconiidse there are some 
which have the appearance of the Heliconiidse even in the male sex 
(PI II, Fig. 1 8, 19), while others look like ordinary Whites (for 
irntmcef Archonhs potawea). But in many of these species, which 
are mimetic in the female sex, we find also in the male some indications , 
of the mimetic colouring, but in the first instance only on the under 
surface. Thus the females of Perhyhrispyrrha (PL II, Fig. 17) resemble 
in their black, yellow, and orange-red colour-pattern the immune 
American Danaid, Lycorea halict (PL II, Fig. la), but their mates are, 
on the upper surface, like our common Whites, though they already 
show on the under surface the orange-red transverse stripes of the 
Lycorea (PL II, Fig. 16). In other mimetic species of Whites a similar 
beginning is even more faintly hinted at, and in others, again, the 
upper surface of the male is also provided with protective colours, and 
only a single white spot on the posterior, or sometimes even on the 
anterior wing as well, shows the original white of the Pieridfe (Fig. 18). 

I do not know how any one can put any other construction on 
these facts than that the females first assumed the protective colour- 
ing, and that the males followed later, and more slowly. Whether 
this is due to inheritance on the female side, and thus ensues as 
a mechanical necessity, in virtue of laws of inheritance still unknown 
to us, or whether it arose because there, was a certain advantage 
in protection to the males—though not such a marked one- and that 
these, therefore, followed independently along the same path of 
evolution as the females, has yet to be investigated. Personally, 
I incline to the latter view, because there are protected mimetic 
species, in which the female mimics one immune model, and the male 
another, quite different from the female’s. A case in point is that of 
an Indian butterfly, Euripus haliteTseif^ and also Hypolimms scojmsj 
in the latter of which the male resembles the male of Enplm 
pyrgioTij and the female is like the somewhat different female of the* 
same protected species. The Indian Papilio paradoxus^ too, seems to 
show the independence of the processes of mimetic adaptation, for the 
male is like the blue male of the immune Euplm Unotata (PL III, 
Kg* 25), while the female resembles the radially-striped female of 
Euplm midam'we (PL III, Fig. 27), and this double adaptation is 
repeated in another of the persecuted butterflies, Elymnim leucocyrm 
(PL III, Fig. 26, 28). 

Many objections have been made to the interpretation of mimicry 
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by selection. It has been asserted that butterflies are exposed to 
injury from birds only to an inconsiderable extent, not sufficient to 
account for such an intense and persistent process of selection, 
because they are not very welcome morsels, on account of the large 
and uneatable wings and the relatively small body. Doubt has also 
been raised as to the immunity of the models, which has not been 
proved in many of the species in regard to wliich it is assumed. 
Finally, it is maintained that the advantage which resemblance to an 
immune model brings is not proved, but is purely hypothetical ; and 
that it is probable that the birds do not distinguish the colours 
and markings of the flying butterflies at all, but are at the most 
only deceived by resemblances in their manner of flight. 

The last objection contains a ceuain amount of truth, inasmuch 
as the manner of flight always plays a part in the mimicry of 
a strange species. We shall see later how much tho instincts of 
a species contribute to the deception in all cases of protective colour- 
ing. It is, therefore, not improbable that, in many cases, the imita- 
tion of the flight of an immune species, and a gradually increasing 
familiarity with the habitats of the same immune species, preceded the 
modification of the colour. Indeed, the slov.^ flight of immune species 
{Heliconiida3) has been unanimously emphasized by observers, as 
a factor in facilitating the recognition of the butterflies by the sharp- 
sighted birds. 

That it was not only in earlier ages of the world’s history that 
butterflies were much persecuted, as some have supposed, but that 
they are so still, seems to me indisputable in view of the observations 
of the last quarter of a century. Even in this country, where both 
butterfies and insect-eating birds are being more and more crowded 
out through cultivation, a considerable number of butterflies in flight 
fall victims to the birds. Kennel gives observations on this point 
in regard to the white-throat ; Caspari for the swallows. The latter 
let about a hundred litt.e tortoiseshell butterflies {Vanessa antiopa) 
fly from his window, ‘ but not ten of them reached the neighbouring 
wood,’ all the rest being eaten by swallows, ‘which congregated in 
numbers in front of his window.’ Kathariner observed, in the 
highlands of Asia Minor, a flock of bee-eaters {Merops) which caught 
in flight and swallowed a great many individuals of a very beautiful 
diurnal butterfly {Thais cerisyi). 

Finally, Pastor Slevogt has collected much evidence to show that 
our indigenous butterflies have a great deal to suffer in the way 
of persecution from birds. And in regard to tropical countries, the 
chase of butterflies by insectivorous birds has long been known. 
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Hios mays that in tbe primitive forests one can easily 

rec(^ize the place which has been selected by one of the Jacamars 
.(Galbnlicb) as its favourite resting-place, for the wings of the largest 
and most beautiful butterflies, whose bodies alone are eaten, lie on 
the ground in a circle for a distance of several paces. We owe direct 
observations on the hunting of insects by birds of the primitive forest 
especially to Dr. Hahnel, who found many opportunities for observa- 
tion in the course of his enthusiastic collecting journeys in Central 
and South America. He writes ; ‘ No other family of butterflies 
suffered so much from birds as the Pieridse (Whites), and these free- 
booters often mapped away the prettiest and freshest specimens 
from quite close to me. Every time I was amazed anew at the 
unfailing security of their flight, and I gladly paid for the spectacle 
by the loss of a few specimens.' Of the pursuit of one of the large 
CaUgo species, whose leaf-like under surface, marked with eye-spots, 

I have already described. (Fig. 6 , p. 70), he says: ‘With incredible 
skill this fairly large insect avoided every blow of the bill of the bird ' 
which followed it in close chase, and saved itself by flying from one 
shrub to another, till at last it was lost to sight in the tliickest tangle 
of branches, and the exhausted bird gave up further attempts at 
pursuit.’ 

But, in addition to the birds, the butterflies of the primitive 
forest have to dread the persecution of other insects, espoially of the 
large predaceous dragon-flies, which throw theraselve-s upon them in 
the midst of their flight. Hahnel often saw a specimen of the large, 
beautiful, blue Morph) cimis, which was fluttering peacefully about 
the crown of a tree, suddenly shoot head dovrawards, ‘ like an ox 
with horns lowered, and then reascended apparently with difilculty, 
after it had tom itself free from its sudden assailant, whose jaws 
left distinct short scars.’ 

In addition to birds and predatory insects the butterflies are 
persecuted by the whole army of lizards. In order to entice the 
butterflies, Hahnel laid bait in the wood, ‘sugar-cane, little sweet 
bananas, and such like.’ Various kinds of butterfly settled on it, 
‘Satyrides, Ageronise, AdefpJia and other Nymphalidse.’ He saw 
that they ‘ were persistently stalked and attacked by greedy lizards, 
which, in spite of their plump figure and uncouth gait, showed 
themselves able to spring suddenly out and snatch their prey with 
great adroitness. It is, however, very wonderful to see the agility 
such a persecuted insect displays in evading the repeated attacks of 
these marauders.’ Thus on one occasiou 3u Addplia was driven off 
a dozen times from the exposed bait by a lizard, which pounced upon 
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it, bttt it always settled down for a short time on a leaf, and soon 
returned to its repast, whereupon the enemy ‘instantaneously rushed 
upon it in a fury, until at last he was obliged to give in,' abandoning 
the attempt to catch a creature so adept in retreat. 

Many butterflies assemble at midday on sandbanks in the middle 
of the river, in order to drink, and there, too, the lirards are always 
lurking about. Hahnel gives a pretty and undoubtedly accurate 
description of the protective value of the long tail borne by many of 
the sail-like Papilios at the ena of the posterior wing; they ‘quifei 
obviously’ afford protection agsmst the lizards, ‘which* after 
snapping, often find themselves obliged to be content with the tail 
alone, while the rest of the animal flies away practically uninjured/ 

Not only is the great perseciirion of the butterflies a fact, the 
immunity of the known species, which are models for mimicry, is 
also certain. For numerous species, at any rate, this has now been 
established. First of all— as has already been said— this is true of , 
the Heliconiidfe, in regard to which Wallace long ago showed that, 
if the thorax be pressed, they exude a yellowish juice of unpleasant 
smeH. This is probably the blood of the insect, but that does not 
hinder the repulsive odour of the living butterfly being perceptible 
at a distance of ‘several paces,’ as Seitz observed in Helkonim^ 
hem. 

Repeated experiments have been made, which have shown that 
such butterflies are rejected not only by the insectivorous birds of 
the primitive forest, but also by tame turkeys, pheasants and part- 
ridges, usually so greedy. Hahnel has recently repeated these ex- 
periments in Brazil with hens, and he obtained the same result. 
The hens, ‘which otherwise devoured all butterflies^ eagerly,’ re- 
jected all Ithomidre, Heliconiidse, the white Papilios, as also some of 
the gaily coloured Heliconiid-like moths which fly by day, such 
as Eathema Ucolor and Pemopis lycorea. Obviously, the gay or 
conspicuous colour of tiiese Lepidoptera acts as a warning signal of 
their unpalatability, and protects them from attempts on the part 
of the birds to investigate their flavour. Hence we find that the 
under surface of these insects is coloured like the upper. Even the 
numbers of these species which fly about indicates that they must 
be little decimated, and, in point of fact, we never find the wings of 
Heliconiidse lying on the ground in the forests of South America, 
while those of the Nymphalidse and other butterflies are by no means 
uncommonly seen as the remains of birds’ meak 

There is just as little room for doubt, as in the case of the 
Heliconiidae and their allies, that the Danaulas, AerseidsB, and the 
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Eupioeid^ in the tropical regions of the Old World enjoy a certain 
immunity on account of their repulsive odour and taste. Here, too, 
observation and experiment have shown that birds, lizards, and 
predaceous insects leave the butterfies of these families unmolested. 
I need only mention the observation of Trimen chat, under an acacia 
much visited by butterflies, on which Mantides— the so-called 
pra)dng-insects —caught and devoured large numbers, the wings of an 
Acma or a Danais were never found. These unpalatable butter- 
flies also possess a motley or at least striking dress, recognizable from 
afar, and alike on both surfaces ; and they also have a slow flight, by 
which they are readily recognized. They, too, usually assemble in 
large swarms, and both sexes are alike, or resemble each other 
closely in colouring, or at least they are both equally conspicuous. 
But even these cases do not complete the list of butterflies which are 
protected by their unpalatability ; among the otherwise much- 
persecuted and therefore palatable Pieridne (Whites) there is an 
Asiatic genus, Delias, which in all probability belongs to the immune 
butterflies, as their gaily coloured under surface indicates, and among 
the nocturnal Lepidoptera of diflferent countries and families there are 
isolated generations which are very gaily and conspicuously coloured, 
and which are rejected by birds, their unpleasant odour being 
perceptible at a distance of several feet (Chalcosiidce and Euserniidai). 
The latter no longer fly under cover of night, like tlieir relatives, but 
have assumed diurnal habits. 

It is to be supposed that the repulsiveness of such ‘ unpalatable * 
butterflies is associated with the food-plant on which the cattirpillar 
lives. Acrid, nauseous, astringent, and actually poisonous substances 
are produced in many plants, and we shall see later that this is to their 
own advantage ; these substances pass into the insect, and they do so 
probably in part unaltered, in part ceiiainly altered, but still they are 
protective, perhaps even in an increased degree. This is borne out by 
the fact that many caterpillars of immune butteiflies live on more or 
less poisonous plants; the Aerjeidse and Heliconiidm on Passiflores, 
which contain nauseous substances; the Danaida*. on the poisonous 
Asclepiadae, which are rich in milky juice or latex ; the Eupl(va3 on 
the poisonous species of Ficus, the Neotropinso on the Solanaceje, and 
80 on. But there are many genera, rich in species, and distributed 
over the whole earth, the caterpillars of which live on plants of very 
various families and characters, and of these’ the majority of species 
are palatable, though a few are repulsive in taste and odour, and 
therefore immune. This is the case in the genus PapUio. As far 
back as the sixties Wallace discovered that thete were immune 
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speclos of Papilio, and that these were mimicked by other species. 
Later it was shown that these imifmne species live chiefly oti 
poisonous plants (in the wide sense), on various Aristolochise; and 
Haase has recently grouped these together as poison-eaters 
(Aristolochia-butterflies or Pharmacophaga‘). They are distin* 
guished by a conspicuous red on the i)ody. In some of them, as 
in Papilio philoxenu8, a repul8i\ e odour as of decomposing urine has 
been detected in the living animal 

We see, then, that the much persecuted and easily injured butter- 
flies make use of a poisonous substa nce (in the widest sense), prepared 
in the plant for its own protection, and, wherever their own 
metabolism makes it possible, they use it to protect themselves. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that so many butterflies are immune, 
nor that among the numerous palatable species a small pro- 
portion have endeavoured to become like the protected species, 
as far as natural selection was able to bring such a resemblance 
about. 

There is hardly any adaptation phenomenon so widely dis- 
tributed and diverse in its manifestations, which has been at the 
same time so much observed and followed out into all its details, as 
Mimicry; and it must surely be regarded as a justification of the 
validity of interpreting it in terms of Natural Selection that all 
the observed phenomena tally so beautifully with the deductions 
from the theory. I at least know of no facts which contradict the 
theory, but of many which might have been predicted from it. 

For instance, it might have been predicted from the theory alone 
that an immune species would often have several mimics, as, in point 
of fact, is freciuenily the case, and it would be easy to give numerous 
examples of this. Thus the two Danaids of South and Central 
Africa, Amauriif edteria and Amauris niaviuSt are mimicked, not 
only by the two female forms of Papilio merope, as we have already 
described in detail, but the latter is also mimicked by Nyxnphalid, 
which requires protection, JJindma anthedon^ and the fomer by two 
diurnal butterflies of different families, Diadema nuina and Papilio 
eckerioideif. 

Similarly, the black-and-red coloured Heliconivs mdpomne in 
Brazil is mimicked both by the female of a White {Archmim 
tmthamu), and by a Papilio, which has received the name of 
P. euterpinus on account of this resemblance. Thus, too, the 
immune Meiliom psidii, Cr. of Brazil, with its half-transparent 
wings marked with black bands, has five mimics, belonging to five 
different genera, and one of these is not a true diurnal butterfly at all, 
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but one of the day-flying species of the genus Castniaf whose 
^teinatic position is doubtful. 

The West African immune Acrfeid, Acrm gea (PI. II, Fig* 

is deceptively mimicked, both as to the 
narrow, long shape of the wing and 
in its blackish-brown and white mottled 
markings, by a Nymphalid, Pseudacrcea 
hirce, by the female of a Papilio 
A (F. cynorta) whose mate is quite dif- 
ferent, and by the female of a Satyrid 
{Elymnias phegea) (PI. II, Fig. 20). In 
the Papilio the resemblance extends to 
the peculiar pitch-black shining spot 
on the under side of the base of the 
posterior wing, and all three are like 
the model on both surfaces, and there- 
fore in flight as well as in the resting 
attitude. 

g On the same West African coast 
occurs the strange greylsli-black Acrm 
egituiy with brick-red spots and bands, 
and coal-black dots (Fig. 18, A). This 
immune species is deceptively mimicked 
in its native country by two other 
butterflies —a Nymphalid, Ptieudaerm 
holsduvadi (Fig. 1 8. C), and by a female 
Papilio (P. ridleymcm) (Fig. 18, 5 ), by 
the latter not so exactly as by the 
fonner, but quite sufiiciently to be con- 
fused witli its model in flight. 

It would have been less easy to 
predict with certainty from the theory 
that, conversely, the different species 
of a genus which stood in need of 
protection would l)e able to mimic 
quite different immune models, for who 
Fio.i8. Upper surfaces of would have ventured to prophesy how 

from the Gold Coast, immune, ^he capacity of a species for varia- 

immune, c, Pseudoctw* bot'sdutjaiii, tion might go, and how many different 
from U.0 Gold Coast, not immune, coloration it was able to 

assume ? But the facts teach us that there is a wide range of possibility 
in this respect. 
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Most interating in this respeet is, perhaps^ tike Asiatic- Afnean 
genus Elymnias, a Satyrid whoso numerous (over thirty) species all 
seem to be in need of protection, for many of ttiem mimic immune 
butterflies, while the rest are inconspicuous and are provided with 
protective colouring on the under suri'ace. On Plates II and III 
some of the former are depicted beside their models* The single 
African species (Elymnm phegea) (PL II, Fig» ao) mimics, as has 
been already mentioned, the prevalent Acrm gm (PL II, Fig* :li). 
Many of the ^Isiatic Elymniidte are mimics of the immune Euploete, 
especially the dark-brown •species ?dth steel-blue shimmer, such as 
patna in India, heza in Borneo, a^d E. penanga in Borneo. In 
Ainboina there flies an E. vitdfia, the female of which mimics 
accurately the plain, light-brown, inconspicuous Eiiplm dimem 
which occurs there. The male of Elymnias Imcoeynut (PL III, 
Fig. 26) resembles the brown and blue shimmering Laphea l/imtata 
(PL III, Fig. 25), while the female mimics the dusky, radially-striped 
female of Euplm> ruidawaH (PL III, Figs. 27 and 28): the male of 
Elymnias ami phone resembles the blackish-brown and deep-blue 
iridescent Eaplmt daudiaj while the female is like the female of 
Eaplm midamutt. A number of species of Elymnias copy Danaids: 
thus both sexes of E, lain aio like Danais vulgans (PL III, Figs. 29 
and 30), and E, ceryx and E, timandm are like another similar 
Danaid, D. tytia. The female only of E, undularis of Ceylon 
mimics the brown-yellow R genutio. (PL II, Fig. 22) in general 
appearance, though not minutely, while the male (PL II, Fig. 24) 
seems to attempt an imitation of the blue Euphem. A rare forni, 
not often represented in collections, Elymnias kilnstleri, bears a 
striking rcseiiiblance to the Danaid, Ideopsis duos Boisd., with its 
white wings spotted with black, while three species mimic the 
, probably immune Pierid genus Delias^ especially on the under 
surface, which is decorated with yellow and red. Perhaps ilie one 
which has diverged farthest from the original type is Elymnm 
agondas Boisd. (PI. JI, Fig. 32) of the Papua region and the island of 
Waigeu, for it bears two large blue eye-spots on the posterior wings, 
and thus, especially in the case of the almost white female, closely 
resembles Tenaris Imulatus (PL III, Fig. 31). There are thus seven 
or eight types of marking and colouring differing from one another, 
and belonging to six different genera and a much greater number of 
species, which arc mimicked by this one genus Elymnias* 

It is most interesting to note how tliese mimetic species give 
up, more or less, the original synipathetic colouring of the under 
surface, and use in establishing their mimitry the marking elements 
I. H 
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IC'hicb were originally directed towards concealment. According to 
the beautiful ol^ervations of Erich Haase on this genus Elymnias, 
the ground-colouring on the under surface must have been *a grey, 
darkly mottled protective one,* as still occurs, for instance, in several 
mimetic species, such as Elymnias lais (PI. II, Fig. 30). This leaf- 
colouring disappears more and more the more perfect the mimicry 
of the model becomes, until, finally, the model is repeated on the 
under surface also. Compare, for instance, Figs. 30 and 32. From 
this we may conclude that a dress which makes Lepidoptera appear 
unpalatable morsels is a more eflfective protection than resemblance 
to a leaf. That might indeed be deduced even from the theory, for 
resemblance to a leaf never protects uholutely, and does so, in any 
case, only during rest, while apparent unpalatability repels assailants 
at all times. 

Those unversed in butterfly lore usually ask, when these mimetic 
relations are expounded to them, how we know that copies w^hich are 
so like their models really belong to a different genus, or even family. 
There are certainly cases in which model and copy resemble each 
other so closely that even a zoologist cannot tell one from the gther 
without close examination, as, for instance, in the case of certain 
transparent-winged Heliconiidfle of Brazil (Ithomiides) and their 
mimics belonging to the family of Whites. Bui even in such cases 
the likeness only extends as far as is theoretically requisite, that is, 
only to those characters that make the 1)utt(udly appear to the eye 
of its pursuer like another species, known to it to be unpalatable. 
The likeness does not extend to details, which can only be seen with 
a magnifying-glass or a microscope, and above all, it does not extend 
to the caterpillar, pupa, or egg. Thus, in the case cited, we may be 
certain that the caterpillar of Ithomia is quite different from that 
of the mimicking White, since the former will be, in structure, of the 
type of Ithomia caterpillar, and the other of the usual type of 
Whites. As yet, indeed, these two species are not known in their 
caterpillar stages, but other cases are known. A species belonging 
to the same genus as our indigenous ‘kingfishers’ {Limenitis 'populi), 
a diurnal butterfly of North America, Limeaitis arekipjm (PI. I, 
Fig. 9), strongly resembles the brown-yellow, immune Dam is erippus 
(PI. I, Fig, 8), while the caterpillars of both species are tiuite different, 
that of Danais erippus possessing the remarkable, soft and flexible 
hom-like processes of the Danaid caterpillars (PI. I, Fig. 10 a), while 
the caterpillar of Limenitis orchippus (PI. I, Fig. iia) is at once 
recognizable by its blunt, club-shaped and spinose papilte as a LlmenUis 
caterpillar. The adaptation of the butteifly to its protected model has 
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thus exercised no influence upon the caterpillar. Nor has it affected^ 
the pupa, which in both cases exhibits the very different and quite 
characteristic form of the Damu pupa and the Limnitis pupa 
respectively (PL I, Fig. io5, and ii 6). 

But even in the butterfly itself notliing is altered, except what 
increases the resemblance to the mc/del. All el«e has remained un- 
changed, alx)ve all, the venation of the wings. Since the painstaking 
and valuable work of Herrich-Schafer the ^ enation has teen made 
the basis of the whole systematic arrangement of butterflies, and it 
enables us, in point of fact, to distinguish with pi'ecision, not the 
families alone, but often even the ger'cr i, for the course of the vei^is 
in the different species of a single genus h: the same, and tliat is true 
for the mimetic species as well as for others. Thus the Danaid-like 
Limenitis has the usual LImenitis venation, of the kind seen in our 
own indigenous species of Lime)}itkt and the already described 
Elymniaii species of the African and Indian forests and grassy 
plains have alway s the venation characteristic of this genus, whether 
they be protected only by sympathetic colouring or imitate an 
immune Euplaia, a Danais, an Acma, or a TenarU However 
much the contour of the wing may vary, the venation is unaffected, 
and we can distinguish model from copy by this means alone, so that, 
even wln^i there is the closest resemblance, no dmibt is possible. In 
its theoretical aspect this constancy of venation is obviously important, 
for as nothing about the organism is incapable of variation, tlie veining 
of the wings might have varied, as indeed it has varied from genus 
to genus in the coui'se of the phylogenetic history; but as changes in 
venation could not be detected by the Imtterflies’ enemies, however 
sharp-sighted, tliere lias been no reason in these cases for variation 
in this resp(‘ct. 

In this connexion Poulton has brought forward interesting facts 
showing that the mimics of one model, belonging to different jienera, 
often secure the same c.fect in quite different ways. Thus the glass- 
like transparency of the wings in the Holiconiida) of the genus 
Methom depends on a considerable reduction of the size of the scales, 
which ordimmly cover teth sides of the wing as thickly as the tiles 
on a roof, and produce the colour. In another ({uite similar species, 
also transparent-winged, the Danaid liuna Uione^ the transparency 
is due to the absence of most of the scales, and in a third mimic, 
Cdbtnia linus, var. helicoiioideif, the scales are not altered either in 
size or number, but have tecomc absolutely unpigment(3d and trans- 
parent. In a fourth mimic, a Pierid, Dlsmorphia crise, the scales 
have not decreased in number, but have tecome quite minute, while 
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la a fifth case, the nocturnal Hydoda helicowides Swains., the same 
liung has happened as in Cmtnvjt-j but the scales are also fewer in 
aumber. Thus in each of the mimics the changes which have taken 
place in the scales are quite different, but they bring about the same 
effect, the glass-like transparency of the wings, on which the re- 
semblance to the model depends: what we have before us is, therefore, 
not a similarity of variation, but only an appearance of similarity in 
external features. 

In the face of such facts there can be no further question of the 
often repeated objection, that the resemblance of model and copy 
depend on the similarity of external influences upon species living 
in the same latitude, even if that were not already sufiiciently refuted 
by the frequent restriction of the mimicry to the female. And that 
mimicry should be a mere matter of chance is negatived even by the 
single fact that model and copy always live in the same area, and that 
the local varieties of the model are faithfully followed by the mimic. 
An interesting example of this is furnished by Elymiiias ntidularis, 
already mentioned, for in this case the female (PI. II, Fig. 33) mimics 
the brown-yellow Danais pleocippm (PI, II, Fig. 33), not wherever 
E. undulark occurs, but only in Ceylon and Britisl) India. In Rurmali, 
where another Danaid, J). heyedpinWy is common, it mimics that ; and 
in Malacca it does not copy a Danaid at all, but resembles the male 
of its own species, which in India is very diflerent from it, since 
there the female mimics one of the blue iridescent Enphiefe (PI. HI, 
Fig. 34). It cannot therefore be a matter of ‘ chanc(‘,’ and we should 
have to give up all attempt at a scientific interpretation if we were not 
prepared to accept that of natural selection. Even the intei’ference of 
a purposeful Power can hardly be seriously considered in this case, 
even by those wlio are inclined to such a view, for the gradutd 
approximation to the model, which is a matter of course in a process 
of evolution, could only appear, if refern^d to the beiu*\’olent intel- 
ligence of a Creator, as an unworthy trick, designed to lead humanity 
astray in its strivings after knowledge. On the othei* hand, this 
gradual increase of resemblance, which becomes apparent wlien we 
compare several mimetic species— this carrying over, step l)y step, 
from the female to the male —and many other facts j)oint to the 
working of natural forces according to law, and, if there is to be 
found anywhere in living nature a complicated pixKjess of self- 
regulation, it certainly lies befoi^e us here, clearer and less open to 
objections than almost anywhere else, I do not mean to say, however,' 
that we can verify it statistically in detail, as has been demanded by 
the fanatical opponents of natural selection. A direct testing of 
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nat ral selection is, as has been already shown, nowhere possible; 
we can never exactly estimate how great the idvantage is whiA 
a species requiring protection derives from a slight inci'ease in the 
resemblance to an immune model; and I for ohe do not know how we 
could even definitely prove that a certain species needed % greater 
degree of protection than it had pr' viously enjoyed in order to ensure 
its persistence in the struggle. It would be necessary t o know the 
total number of individuals living on a certain area for many genera- 
tions. If it appeared that thei was a progressive diminution in the 
number of individuals, we should *0 justified in concluding that the 
species had not an adequate power of ptu'sistence, and that it therefore ; 
required a more effective protection. But it is impossible for us to 
collect such exact data for any spo' ies living under natural conditions, 
although we can often say approximately that a species is progressively 
decreasing in numbers. Even this, however, we can isually do only 
in cases which are influenced directly or indirectly by the interference 
of Man in nature, and in which the falling off in the species occurs so 
rapidly that there is no time for the slow counteractive influence 
of natural selection. Wc shall see later that in this way many species 
have been eliminated even vlthin historic times. 

I have just spoken of the *need of protection,’ and I have a few 
remarks to add on that subject. It is a mistake to believe that every 
‘ rare ’ species, that is, one represented by few individuals, is already 
in process of disappearing. It is not the absolute number of individuals 
that determines the survival of a species, but the fact of the number 
remaining the same. It is ecjually mistaken to suppose that an 
amelioration of tlie conditions of existence for any species by natural 
selection is possiI)le only when its persistence is already threatened ; 
that is, when tlie numl)er of individuals (the 'normal number’) is 
steadily deci’easing. On the contrary, it is of the essence of natural 
selection that every favourable variation which crops up is eeteris 
parilmt preserved, and tecomes the common possession of the species, 
quite independently of whether this improvement is absolutely 
necessary to its preservation or not. In the latter case it will simply 
become a commoner species instead of a rare one ; and every species is, 
so to speak, striving to become common and widely distributed, since 
every advantageous variation that can possibly be produced is 
accumulated and made the common property of the species. But 
tills has its limits, not only in the constitution and the structure 
of each species, but also in the external conditions of its life. If 
a species of butterfly be restricted, in the caterpillar stage, to a single, 
rare species of plant, its normal number will be, and must remain, 
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:a 1^1 one/ But if there arise within it a variation in the food- 
iiutiitnct whereby a second and it may be a commoner plant becomes 
available, then the normal number of the species will rise, and perhap 
the original number of individuah may be more than doubled. It is, 
'however, by no means necessary to assume that the species was 
previously in process of decadence; on the contrary its normal number 
may have remained quite constant. 

So, in the case of the mimetic butterflies, we do not need to 
assume that they all previously required protection in the sense that 
they would have liecome extinct had they not assumed a likeness to 
an immune species. We may indeed conclude, on other grounds, that 
it was the rarer specioa which increased their number of individuals 
by the mimetic protection, and in doing so they ceiiainly enhanced 
at the same time their chance of survival as a species. In the 
more abundant species mimetic resemblance to species whose unpalata- 
bility rendered them immune could not have been evolved, as it 
would have been disadvantageous, not only for the model, but for the 
mimicking species itself, while in species less rich in individuals, such 
resemblance would necessarily have a protective value, no matter 
whether the species was in danger of extinction or not. The process 
of selection must have started simply because the mimetic individuals 
survived more frequently than the others, and the mimetic resem- 
blance must have gone on incre^vsing as long as the increase brought 
with it a more efiective protection. It is, thendbre, a fallacious 
objection to vsay tljat a aj)ecies, whose existence was threatened, 
would, considering the slowness of the process of selection, ha\’e 
died out altogether before it could have acquired efiective protection 
by mimicking an immune species. The assumption is false— the 
widespread, hazy idea that the process of natural selection can only 
begin when the existence of the species is threatened. On the 
contrary, every species utilizes every possibility of improvement ; and 
every improvement for which variation supplies the necessary 
material is possible. The augmentation of the profitable variations 
follows as a necessity from the more frequent survival of the best- 
adapted individuals, and this ' more frequent survival ’ will be not 
only a relative one, due to the fact that the better adapted indi- 
viduals will be less decimated, it will also be al)solute, because more 
individuals of the species will survive than before. Of this Papilio 
mrope may serve as an example; in Madagascar in now flies al)out 
only slightly varied from the original form, var. merionm. Here, 
therefore, the species is maintained, without the aid of mimetic 
protection. We do not know if the reason for this lies in the absence 
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of an immune model, or in the non-appearance of suitable mimeiie 
variants, or in other conditions; but we know that without mimiciy 
the species holds its own against its enemies. But if, in Abyssinia, 
a female of this butterfly exhibited variations which would make her 
resemble, in any degree, the unpalatable Danias chrydppm, those 
mimetic variants would be less decimated than the original form of 
female, and wouM, therefore, gain stability, and gradually increase 
^ both in mimetic resemblance an ’ in the number of individuals. But 
is this any reason why the original form of the Temale should 
diminish in numbers? In itself, certainly not; the red mimetic 
females could increase in numbei without causing any decrease of the 
yellow ones, for the red are in no vay in conflict with the yellow, 
and we must not think of the mrnl)er of individuals as so fixed for 
each species that it cannot increase. On the contrary, it must 
increase, as soon as the conditions of existence ar' permanently 
improved, and this happens, in this case, through the mimetic protec- 
tion of the red f 'male. We can thus easily understand how mimetic 
and non-mimetic females can live side by side in Abyssinia. 

In all the rest of Africa, however, there are only mimetic females 
of Painlio meroi*e, and none of the colour of the male ; these last, 
therefore, have been crowded out by the mimetic form, not actively, 
but through the more frequent survival of the mimetic form, so that 
those like the male became gradually rarer, and finally died out— 
that is, ceased to occur. The matter is not so simple as it seems, and 
we shall best understand it by thinking of the dimorphism of the 
caterpillars of our hawk-moths, which we discussed before, in which 
the green fonn in the full-grown caterpillar is less well protected than 
the brown. In many species the brown form has crowded out the 
gn!en, in others hrown and green occur side by side, but the green is 
less abundant, and in some species very rare. This must be r(*garded 
as the simple result of the circumstance that a higher percentage of 
the green than of the brown caterpillars fall victims to encm es, and 
thus, iu the course of generations, the green form becomes slowly 
but steadily rarer. This will be the case even if the newer and 
better adaptation raises the number of individuals (the ‘normal 
number’) in the species, for this increase must always be a limited 
one, even if it be very great, which is hardly likely in this case. For 
the normal number is not determined by the mortality at one stage, 
but by that at all the stages of life taken together. Thus a normal 
number always persists, notwithstanding the improved conditions for 
the species, and, on this assumption, the form under less favourable con- 
ditions cannot permanently hold its own with that under better con- 
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^ionSybut must gradually disappear. We can understand, then, that 
primitive form of the Papilio iDurope female may persist even for 
a long time side by side with the mimetic form in certain habitats. 
It is, probably, not a mere chance, that this should have happened 
just in Abyssinia, for, in that region, the mimetic female is still 
tailed— -that is, she has not yet reached the highest degree of resem- 
blance to her immune model. In the whole of the rest of Africa the 
process of the transformation of the female has already reached its ^ 
highest point, and on the east and west coasts, as well as in South 
Africa, the primitive form of the species is now represented only by 
the male. 

The gradual dying out of the less favourably conditioned forms 
of a species is a law which follows as a logical necessity from the 
essence of the process of selection, but its reality may l^e inferred 
from the phenomena themselves. On it depends, as far at least as 
adaptations are concerned, the transformation of species. 

A beautiful example of the crowding out of a less favoured form 
of a species by a more favoured one is afforded by a butterfly of 
North America, of which the two female forms have long been 
known, although the reason for their dimorphism was not understood, 
A yellow butterfly, PapiUo not unlike our swallow-tail, has 

yellow females in the north and east of the United States, but black 
ones in the south and west. There was much guessing as to what 
the cause of this striking jbenomenon might and it was for 
a time thought that this difference was directly due to the influence 
of climate, and, later, the black form of females was regarded as 
protectively coloured, because of the supposcMl greater pc'rsecution 
by birds in the south, since the female would be less easily recog- 
nized if of a dark colour, and would thus be better protected. This 
last explanation could liardly k looked upon as satisfactory, for 
a black butterfly in flight w^ould be very easily seen by sharp-sighted 
birds; indeed, against a light background, it would b(^ even more 
readily seen than a light one. 

Since we have acquired a more exact knowledge of the immune 
species of Pupilio this case has kcome clear to us. For on those 
stretches of countiy on which the black female of Popilio tumm 
lives there occurs another PapUio wliich is black in both sexes, 
Papilio philenor, and this is one of those species whicli are protected 
by their unpleasant taste and odour. Here, therefoi'e, we have a case 
of mimicry, the female of PapUio tumus imitates the immune Papilio 
phUenoT, and thereby secures protection for itself ; but as the immune 
model only occurs in the southern half of the distribution of Papilio 
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turnus a somewhat sharp separation of the two forma of female 
has been evolved; the black, mimetic form, being the most fit, 
has completely crowded the primitive yellow form out of the area 
inhabited by PapUio philenov, while beyond this area, to the north 
and west, the yellow form alone prevails. The extensive and careful 
studies of Edwards have shown that llie two forms occur together 
only in a very narrow transition region. 

We thus see that the facts, wherever we scrutinize them carefully, 
harmonize wHh the theory. Cf course we can only penetrate to 
a certain depth with the theo’^y .»f selection, and we are still far 
from having reached tlie fundamental causes of the phenomena. 
Indeed, our understanding must in the meantime stop short before the 
causes of variations and their accrmulation, but up to that point the 
theory gives us clearness, and discloses the causal connexion of 
phenomena in the most beautiful way. Although do not yet 
understand how the southern female PapHU) turvus was able to 
produce the advMitageous black, we do see why a black variation, 
when it did occur, should increase and be strengthened, until it 
crowded out the yellow form from the area of the immune model, 
and we are able in a geneial way to refer the whole complicated 
phenomena of mimicry to their proximate causes. 

This is true also of other phenomena which have had no part in 
establishing the theory, since attention was only directed to them 
later, and it is true oven of some which, at first sight, seem to contra- 
dict the theory altogether. To this class belongs, for instance, the 
phenomenon that immune species not unfrequently mimic each other, 
as was first observed among the Heliconiid-like butterflies of South 
America. In four different families, the Danaida^ the Neotropida3,the 
He,Iiconiida3, and the Acrajidai, there are species, distributed over 
the same area, which resemble each other in 'their conspicuous 
colouring and marking, and also in the peculiar shape of the wings. 
After what has been '.aid one might be inclined to regard one of 
these species as the unpalatable model and the others as the pala- 
table mimics, but they are all unpalatable, and are not eaten by birds. 
The puzzle of this apparent contradiction was solved by Fritz Muller 
who pointed out that the aversion to non-edible butterflies is not 
innate in birds, but must be acquired. Each young biid has to learn 
from experience which victim is good to eat, and which bad. If 
every inedible species had its particular and distinctive colour-dress 
a tConsiderable number of individuals of each species would fall victims 
to the experiments of young birds in each generation, for a butterfly 
‘ KosmoSf vol. V, i88i, p. 260 onwwda. 
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which has once been pecked at, or squeezed by the bill of a bird, 
is doomed to die. But if two inedible species which resemble each 
other inhabit the same area they will be regarded by the birds as 
one and the same, and if five or more inedible species resemble each 
other all five will present the same appearance to the bird, and it 
will not require to repeat on the other four the experience of 
unpalatability it has gained from one. Thus the total of five species 
will be no more severely decimated by the young birds than each of 
them would have Ijeen if it had occurred alone; the same number 
of victims of experiment, which are necessary every year in the 
education of the young birds, will, when all five species look alike, 
be divided among the whole ‘mimicry ring,’ as we may say. The 
advantage of the resemblance is thus obvious, and we can undci’stand 
why a process of selection should develop among such inedible 
species which should result in their being readily mistaken for one 
another; we can understand why, in the neighbourhood of Fritz 
Muller’s home, Blumenau, in the province of Santa Catarina in South 
Brazil, the I)anai(he, species of Lycorca] the Heliconiida^ Helkoniun 
eucrate and Eueides and the Neotropina^, Meclifh^iitia 

lydwKi'ia and species of should all exhibit the same colours, 

brown, black «.nd yellow, in a similar patbu’n, on similarly shaped 
wdngs. The agreement is by no means i)crtect in detail, but it can 
be noticed in all parts of South America inhabited ))y species of these 
genera, and the same differences which distinguish, for instance, the 
two species of Hellconim flying in two ditterent regions, also 
distinguish the two species of Eaeides and the two species of 
Mechanitis. In Honduras we find the same mutually protective 
company of inedible genera as in Santa Catarina, but ivpresented 
by other species, which all differ from the species in Santa Catarina 
in the same characters, as, for instance, that they have two instead 
of one pale yellow cross-stripe on the anterior wings. The species 
are: Lycovea atenjatis, Ileliconm lekhinia, Eueide^^ dynit8tet>, 
Mechanitis dorysbiis, and Mdinma ivi!iata\ In the environs of 
Bahia this mimicry ring consists of the following species : Iletiamm 
eucrate^ Lycovea halky Meclianitk lysimnia, and Melinau ethra, as 
figured on PI. II, Fig. la, iv, and such a mutual assurance society 
has always one or other edible species as mimic. The larger the 
mimetic assurance company is, the less harm can mimics do to it. 
In the case figured it is two Pieiidm already known to us that have 
fairly well assumed the Heliconiid guise, namely, Dumorphia astynome 

* According to Ponlton’s report in Naim, July 6, 1889, of ‘ Sykes, Natural Selection 
in the Lopidoptera,’ Trms, Manchester Soc. 1897, p. 54. 
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(PL JI, Figs, i8 and 19) and Perhyhvis pyrrha (PI. 11 , Figs. 16 and 17). 
In the latter of these the male still has, on the upper surface, just 
the appearance of one of our common Garden- whites, while the female 
is coloured quite like the Heliconiidse, but without having lost the 
form of wing of the Whites. The larger the mimetic company is 
the greater will be the protection afforded to its palatable mimics, 
since they will be the more rarely seized by way of experiment. It 
is, of course, obvious that in this kind of mimicry— that is, in the 
imitation of au unpalatable anl rejected species for protection- -it 
is presupposed as a general post’ late that the edible mimics are 
considerably in the minority, as Parwin showed ; for if it were other- 
wise their enemies would soon discover that among the apparently 
unpalatable species there Avere so'ie which were pleasant to taste. 
Here, too, the facts bear out the theory, although exceptions can 
easily be imagined, and do seem to occur. 

This comparative rarity is true of the imitators of the Helico- 
uiidaB and their great mimicry ring of unpalatable species, and is very 
general. Thus, for instance, there is a series of palatable mimics of the 
beaqtiful blue Eii/plm of the Indo-Malayan region (PI. Ill, Figs. 25 
and 27), but each of these mimics is rare compared with the hosts of the 
blue unpalatable company, for these immune butterflies also occur in 
many species, all siii.ilar to Euplm nudaiuus or hinoidta (PI. II, 
Figs. I and 3) ; and the same applies to the mimics of the Indo-Malayan 
Danaidm. There are a great many Danais species, all of them 
resembling Danais mujaris (PI III, Fig. 20), which, when they occur 
together, form an inedible ring, and this ring is imitated by a whole 
series of edible species, each of which is comparatively rare. And there 
are no fewer than six species of Painlio Avhich resemble these Danaids 
to the point of being easily mistaken for them, while another 
rare Papilio effectively copies the iridescence of the blue Euplmiv- 
a coloration so unusual in the genus that the species has recei\od the 
name of Papilio paradt xas. 

But even in single species of butterflies immune tlirough 
unpalatability there is usually a great abundance of individuals. 
Thus Damw clirysippm, which is distributed over the whole of 
Africa, is a very common butterfly wherever it can live at all; and 
in North America, in which country there are on\y two widely 
distributed species of Danais, these often occur in enonnous numbers. 
The beautiful large Danais mppns Cramer (PI. I, Fig. H), is 
distributed over almost all America, and in many places is not only 
frequent, but occurs in great swarms. Usually it peoples the broad, 
open stretches of the western prairies of the United States, but when 
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vidi^i winds blow, as they do there in September especially, the 
insects are driven together into the small wooded spots of the prairie, 
and then they cover the trees in incredibly large crowds, often so 
thickly that the leaves are entirely hidden, and the trees look brown 
instead of green. Millions of butterflies go to make up such swarms^ 
which have been observed in many parts of the United States, even 
quite in the East, in New Jersey, and elsewhere. 

Considering this extraordinary abundance of the immune species, 
it is not surprising that its palatable copy, Limenitis archippm 
(PI. I, Fig. 9), should also be widely distributed in North America, 
and in many places it is not rare, but even abundant. The enormous 
majority of Damis erippus will protect the species which resembles 
it so closely, even though it is not rare. Any doubt as to this being 
a case of mimicry disappears in face of the fact that, in Florida, there 
flies a second very similar Imt much darker brown North American 
Danaki and that it is accompanied there by an eipially dark variety 
of Limenitis urehippus (i. erosy 

To prove the correctness of the hypothesis of an actual process 
of selection —which we assume in our interpretation of mimiqry— 
I mean the assumption that the disguise of the species seeking 
protection really deceives the enemy, and thus actually aflbrds protec- 
tion, I need only cite the evidence of an acute and experienced 
entomologist who was liimself deceived by it. Scit^^h to wlioin we 
owe many valuable biological observations on Imtterflies, i*elates that, 
while he was collecting in the neighbouihood of the town of Bahia, 
he was surrounded by swarms of GatopsiHw, similar to our lemon 
butterfly, especially the common Catopsilia arijante, but he took no 
notice of these, as he 'had already collected as many of them as he 
wanted.’ It was only when he saw a pair in cop^ila that he caught 
them in his net. But to his extreme surprise he found that he had 
not caught a Catopdlia, but a butterfly of the family Nymphalidse, 
one of those Anww whose numerous species arc distributed over 
South America. These Amviti are dark, or beautifully bright on the 
upper surface, but on the under side are leaf-coloured, and one of 
them beara the name Auau opalina, because it is quite clear and 
pale, and of opal-like brilliance. The captive was nearly related to 

’ 111 oiting this observation of Seitz, I do not mean to assert that there is true 
mimicry between Anm opalinaj or its alJied species in Baiiia, and the Caiopsiha, though 
I regard this as exti’omely probable, because of the marked dim<*rphism between the 
male and the female, in conjunction with the very striking resemblance of the female 
to the Catopsilia, The example was given only to show how very deceptive such 
resemblances may be. To assert with confidence that it is a ottse of mimicry we 
should require to know that Catopsilia is immune, and on that point we have as yet no 
information. 
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this species. Seitz was so much surprised by the discovery that the 
male, which had quickly detached itself from the female, escaped 
him, and he could only make out that, *as it flew away, it unfolded 
dark wings, which certainly bore little resemblruce to those of the 
lemon butterfly/ In the hope of securing more of this rare booty he 
then hunted only for Gatopdlia argginte, without however securing 
another coveted specimen — he caughl^^^ho more Ancaca^ which shows 
that in this case, too, the mimetic species was much rare^k 

We see, then, that the ne;d for protection in butterflies has 
a great influence on their external appeal ance, especially as regards 
their colour and marking. First, because the resting insect frequently 
has the visible surfaces sympathetically coloured, and also, l)ecause 
there are numerous species, indeed whole families, which contain 
nauseous, perhaps even actually poisonous, juices, and these have been 
subject to a double process of selection, directed tow^aids the increase 
of the nauseousness, and at tlie same time towards acquiring as 
conspicuous a dress as possible. Thus the whole surface of these 
butterflies became gaily coloured, and often—as in many of the 
tropical nocturnal Lepidoptera which fly by day, the Agaristida), 
Euschemidfe, and Glaucopidae—quite glaringly bright. We thus 
understand the striking or at least readily recognizable colours of 
the Heliconiidm, the Euphefe, the DanaidflB, and the Aermidio. 
Finally, the unpaJatalile -species influence many otliers which are 
edible, since the latter strive to resemble an immune species ; and how 
considerable the variations and colour transformations thus induced 
can be is shown by the Whites of the genus PerhyhrlH (PI. IT, Figs. i6 
and 17) and Ardoidas, iu which the male has wholly or partially 
retained the primitive dress of the Whites, and in which, side ])y side 
with w^holly mimetic species, other species occui* in wdiich both sexes 
exhibit the garb of the Whites unaltered. Such cases tell dec-idedly 
against the often expressed view that mimetic species must In- ve had 
from the outset a great j’escinblance to the model ; they show rather 
that very great deviations in form, but more especially in colour, have 
been brought about solely by the necessity for mimetic adaptation, and 
that they have come about only slowly and step by step, as the 
different grades of resemblance to the model in different specie®' of 
the same genus clearly show\ 

Lepidoptera are by no means the only insects which exhibit the 
phenomenon of mimicry, nor are insects the only animals in which it 
occurs; and unpleasant taste and orlour are not the only protective 
characters ; there are many others, as, for instance, among insects, the 
hardness of the chitinous cuticle. 
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One of the most beautiful examples of mimicry was discovered 
by Gerstacker, not in free nature, but in the entomological collection 
at Berlin. There he found beside a green, metallic weevil-beetle, one of 
the Pachyrhynchidfe fromj he Philippines, two other insect s with the 
same ihetallTc sheen and very similar form of body. They had been 
=^pf 51 fmn[)e 8 ide the weevil as duplicates, but more careful observation 
showed that they were delicate GrylHdro, wliich mimicked the hard 
beetles so deceptively that even the practised eye of the entomologist 
was misled by them. Later on it was shown that these Gryllids live 
in the Philippines beside the weevils, and even on the same leaves with 
them, and that the beetles are protected from the attacks of birds and 
other enemies by the extraordinary hardness of their cuticle. The 
case is especially remarkable because in general the Gryllidm have no 
metallic shimmer, and the form of body must have l.)cen considerably 
altered to make them resemble the beetle. The usually broad head of 
the Gryllids is in this case narrower, the usually flat wing-covers are 
arched and pear-shaped, and the legs have become (piite beetle-like. 
The security enjoyed by the weevil must l)c very perfect, for it is 
mimicked by three other species of beetle in the Philippines. , 

Animals can also be protiicted from attack by^ie possession jof 
darngjou^^eago^^ To this class belong insects with poisonous 
' Stings, lixc llie uees, wasps, and ants, and in some degree also the 
ichneumon-flies. We cannot wonder, therefore, that these dreaded 
species find imitators. In this case it is not of so much importance 
that the copy should be rarer than the model, for anything that looks 
like a dangerous insect will bo avoided, since close investigation is in 
this case attended with danger. So we find that hornets, wasps, and 
bees are frequently imitated by otlier insects, by beetles, flies, and 
butterflies ; and these must derive a certain advantage, even when the 
resemblance is only a general one. Many Loiigicoi^ns, which visit 
flowers, are striped black and yellow, like a wasp, and so are many 
flies, like the species oi and so Longicorn JVer? /- 

dalis major bears a strong resemblance to a large ichneumon-fly; it 

Ifhe ^me long-drawn-out lx)dy, tlie same swellings on the femur 
and tibia, the curved antennae, the glassy brown colour, and its wung- 
covers are quite short, leaving the wings free, so that the deception is 
very complete. 

Bees, too, are sometimes so well imitated that they are hardly 
to be distinguislied from their mimics, not in flight only, but also 
when visiting flowers. The best and commonest mimic of our honey- 
bee is a perfectly harmless fly of the same size and colour, the drone- 
fly (Erwtidis tenax). The two are often to be seen together on the 
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same flowering shrub, as, for instance, in autumn, on the Japanese^^ 
buckwheat of our gardens (Polygonum mholtUi), both busily seeking . 
for honey. I once noticed a boy catching the flies with a net in 
order to imprison them, but a l)ee stung him severely in- the finger. 
He immediately abandoned the chase, and gave up the flies, perceiving 
the dangers of confusion. So the animal enemies of Eristdie will 
often [U'efer to leave it in peace rather than inin tlie risk of 
being stung. 

There is prill another relatioi between two species which can 
induced by mimicry— namely, par.iritism, when, for instance, the 
so-called cuckoo-bees and parasitic humble-bees deceptively resemble 
in colour, arrangement of hair, and form of body, the species inix) 
whose nests they smuggle their egg., to have them brought up at the 
expense of the bee or liiimble-bee in question. In the same way, 
among the numerous parasites of ant nests, there ai: some which 
copy the ants themSflves, and so secure themselves from molestation, 
although they delbur the ants' eggs and pupm. ISius, among the 
hosts of South American driver-ants (Eciiou prad&tor) there lives 
a pi|dac^u« beetle of the family Sthphyliiue, which has received 
the name Mimeciton because it reseiijJJos the ant in fom and' in 
the nature of the external surface, though not in colour, which is to 
be explained by the fa( t that tliis ant has no compounJVycs, and is 
therefore aliiK)st blind, or at any rate cannot sec colours. 

I should never come to an end were I to attempt to exhibit the 
great wealth of obseiwations now available in regard to mimicry. 
But this at least mayj)e added, that isolated cases of mimicry have 
been found even among Vertela’ates, Thus, according to Wallace, 
the red-and-black striped poisonous coral snake of South America 
(Elaps) is most realistically imitated by a non-poisonous snake 
(ErythTolamjroB) of the sami^- region. Among birds, Wallace cites 
a few cases which may be regarded as mimicry, but none are known 
among msiimals, which is not to be wondered at when we consider 
how^very much less numerous in individuals the species are which 
live together on one area, and how much less likely it is tliat two 
species should be, to begin with, so near each other in size, habit, and 
form that the process of natural selection could bring about a 
deceptive degree of resemblance. Without doubt it is among insects 
that the conditions for mimicry are especially favourable, partly 
because of the enormous number of species which live together and 
have interrelations on the same area, even in our latitudes and much 
more so in the tropics, and also because of their usually great 
fecundity, and their rapid multiplication, both of which are factors 
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jivoarable to etartiog and continuing the processes of natural 
flection. Furthermore, we have to take into account the hosts of 
r enemies which depend wholly or in great part on insects for food, 
and destroy them in enormous numbers, eliminating them in inverse 
proportion to the perfection of their adaptation. Finally, there is 
the extreme susceptibility of many insects to injury. This makes 
it very desirable that they should have some disguise sufficient to protect 
them from even the first attempt at an attack, since that would in 
many cases prove fatal. 
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PROTECTIVE ADAPTATIONS IN PLANTS 

Protection against large animals— Poisona -Ethereal oils-Spiiies and thorns— 
Sharp and stinging-hairs— FelMiairs — Posiuon <'fthe thorns: buckthorn—Tragaoantli 
shrub— Priganu scrub— Alpine shrubs— Protection against small enemies -Chemical 
substances —Mechanical protective arrangements— Kaphides— Conclusion. 

We liave seen in how many different ways animals are able to 
adapt themselves to the conditions of life, both proioctively and 
aggressively ; how they approximate in their colour to that of their 
surroundings so thai they harmonize with it; how they copy lifeless 
objects, or parts of plants, leaves, or twigs, or even mimic, in form 
and colour, other animals which are in Hom(3 way protected. When 
we consider that hj far the greater number of species find protection 
in some degree through their colouring, and often through their form, 
and when, at the same tiuu5, we remember liow different this colouring 
is in nei/rly related species, and even within the same species (dimor- 
phism), we can scarcely avoid the impression that the forms of life 
are made of a plastic material, which, like the sculptor's clay, can 
be kneaded at will into almost any desired form. 

This impression is corroborated when we turn our attention to 
plants, and consider the different ways in which they are able to 
protect themselves from the attacks of animals. 

That plants stand in need of some protection is obvious enough, 
since their leaves and other green parts contain much nourishii.cnt, 
and an endless army of air’mals, large and small, depends upon these 
alone for sustenance. Indeed, the exist<3nce of animals depends 
altogether on the occurrence of plants, for carnivorous and saprophytic 
animals could only arise after vegetarian forms had been already in 
existence. But if the green parts of the plants were left defenceless 
at the mercy of the multitude of herbivorous animals, it would not be 
long before they were exterminated from the face of the earth, for the 
animals would devour unsparingly whatever was within their reach, 
and, as their increase does not depend on their ratio of elimination 
alone, but also on their fertility, and on their rapidity of multiplica- 
tion, they would go on increasing in numters at the expense of the 
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superabundant nourishment until the plants on which they depended 
were themselves consumed. 

, When we inquire into the means whereby plants evade such 

late we are astonished at the ■ endless diversity of the devices 
employed. 

Let us consider first of all the menace to plants from the larger 
herbivores, from elephants and cattle down to the hare and the roe- 
deer; we find that many plants are protected by poisons, which 
develop in the sap of their stems, leaves, roots, and fruits. The juicy 
and beautifully leaved Belladonna {AtT0])a belladonna) is never 
touched by roe-deer, stags, or other herbivores, and the same is true of 
the thorn-apple (Datura btramonium)y the henbane (Hyoscyamus 
niger), the spotted hemlock (Conium maculatum), the danewort of 
onv Yiood^ (Sambucus eiulub)y and many others; they all contain a 
poison. Like the unpalatable butterflies, these unpalatable plants are 
also furnished with a warning sign of their undesirability, namely, 
a disagreeable odour, perceptible even by man, which scares off animals 
from touching them. The development of this through natural 
selection presents no very serious diflSculty. 

But, strangely enough, there are not a few poisonous plants in 
which we, at least, are unable to detect any such warning sign. 
Among these are the blue aconite (Amiitum), the black hellebore 
(Helleboms ni(jer)yil\Q meadow-saffron (Colvlmum autoraa/e), species 
of Gentian, of spurge (Eupltorbki)^ and others. Yet these are avoided 
by deer, roe-deer, chamois, hares, and marmots, and our cattle, horses, 
and sheep also usually leave them untouched. A case has, however, 
been reported from the valley of the Aur, on the lower Rhine, which 
seems to contradict this. On the rocky grass-slopes of the valley the 
poisonous hellebore (Helkhrus viridib) grows in great abundance, and 
the sheep of that region, which were wont to graze on the slopes, 
avoided these plants. But some sheep from another part were im- 
ported into the valley, and these ate the hellebore, with the result that 
many died. If these poisonous plants, then, were furnished with a 
warning sign such as a disagreeable odour, not perceptible to us, we 
should have to assume that the imported sheep had a less acute sense 
of smell than the others, which is not impossible in domesticated 
animals. If there were no such warning sign, then it must have been 
not an instinct but a continuous tradition which prevented the native 
sheep from touching the inedible plants. 

A more naive interpretation of nature than that of our day 
would have regarded the fragrant ethereal oils develoj)ed in the seeds 
of many plants, as in those of fennel, cummin, and other Umbelliferous 
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plants, as a peculiarity designed for the use and profit of man. But 
these ethereal substances are obviously a xneans of protection against 
the depredations of seed-eating birds, for a sparrow which was allowed 
h eat three or four seeds of cummin died veiy soon afterwards. 

Many plants produce bitter subF^ances :n their green parts, and 
so secure at least some measure of proiectiou, as ^s the case with the 
majority of mosses, the ferns, and species of Phmtago and Limria^ 
Others, again, deposit silicic acid in their cell-walls, or develop in 
addition a very thick epidermis, so that they afford at the best an 
unpleasant food, e.g. many grasses, the horse-tails, the rhododendron, 
and the bilberry. Others, again {Akhemli J, vulgam), have cup-shaped 
leaves, which retain rain and dew for a loiig time, and this protects 
them from grazing animals, winch are iniwilling to touch wet grass 
and plants. 

Especially widely distributed and diverse is the protection of 
plants by sharp thorns and spinos. It it extremely interesting to 
note in how many different and advantageous ways this armature 
is disposed, 

Obvious at once is the fact that thorns and spines only occur on 
those parts which are naturally exposed to attack. Thus we find 
them particularly strong in young plants, and on the lower parts of 
older ones. The holly, for instance, has crenate, ^^nno8e leaves only 
to the height to which grazii.g animals can reach ; beyond that the 
leaves are smooth-edged and spineless, like those of the camelia. It 
is almost the same with some wild pear-treeKS, which are quite covered 
with thorns as long as they are low, but afterwards grow a thorn- 
less crown. 

Similarly, low bushes, when they are armed with thorns or the 
like at all, are covered with them all over, like the rose-bush. 

When the leaves of a plant are spinose tlie spines are disposed on 
the parts usually attacked; and thus we understand wdiy the 
enormous floating leaves of Victoria regia should have on their 
under surface long, pointed spines which, especially at the upturned 
margin, attain a length of several inches ; it is from water animals— 
water snails— that danger tlireatens them. 

Thorns are developed in the most diverse ways. In many of the 
bushes on the coast of the Mediterranean true leaves are wanting 
altogether, the green branches and twigs being themselves the 
assimilating parts, and these are so stifi* and rigid, so like some 
kind of thorn, that they suffice to scare off any greedy herbivore. 
Among our own bushes the Broom {Hpartium mopanum) may be 
taken as an example of this class. 

I. i 
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In other cases the spines are found on the leaves themselves, but 
tore is great diversity in their mode of arrangement. In many 
ta)pical plants, such as the Yucca and the Aloe, the point of the long, 
reed-shaped leaf is transformed into a spine, and this is the case in 
many of our native grasses. Kemcr von Marilaun notes that, in the 
Southern Alps, two such grasses, Festuca alpestris and Nardus 
stricta, occur frequently in certain localities, and they prick the 
muzzles of the cattle so badly that they return bleeding from 
the pasture. This prevents these Alpine runs from being made full 
use of, so the grasses are as far as possible extirpated by man, and, 
curiously enough, also by the cattle themselves, for they seize the 
grass at the base of the tuft with their teeth, pull it out, and let it 
fall, so that it withers. Kerner saw thousands of such pieces of turf 
which had been pulled up by the cattle lying dried and bleached by 
the sun on some of the Alpine grazing grounds in the Tyrolese 
Stubaithal. 

Again, in many plants the whole leaf-edge is transformed into 
a spiny wall, which may be enlarged by indentations and lobate 
projections, as in the holly, and, in a much higlier degree, in the 
thistles (Cardmcd), in Eryiigiumy in A(mdhuf<, and in many Solanacese. 
Often, too, there are barbed hooks on the leaf-edge, which work like 
a saw; or the leaf -edge, though without spines, may be made sharp 
by deposits of silicic acid, as in the sedges, whose sharp edges are 
moved to and fro in the mouths of ruminants, and tlius injure the 
mucous membrane. The hook-bristles of tlie fig-cactus {Opiuitia), 
which, though small, are abundantly provided with barl)s, must also 
be mentioned ; for they are to be found in great numbers surrounding 
the buds of these plants, and most effectively protect them from being 
eaten away by animals (Fig. 19). 

. To this category, too, belong the short, prickly bristles of the 
rough-leaved plants, which cover the whole plant as with an over- 
coat of sharp needles; of these we may mention the adder’s tongue 
{Echimi vulgare), the comfrey {Sym2)hytim offivinale), and the borage 
{Borago offwimlis), 

Veiy well known are the stinging-hail’s of the TTrticucese, long 
hairs (Fig. 20) with an elastic base, but wuth glass-like, brittle, 
rounded heads, which break oflf at the lightest touch, whereupon the 
sharp point of the broken hair penetrates the skin of the creature 
which has touched it, and the poisonous contents of the hair are 
poured into the wound. Even our large stinging-nettle {Urtica 
dioica) can cause intense irritation, and evoke the ‘nettle-rash,’ 
named after it, on the human skin; but there are many tropical 
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species of nettle, e.g. U^iim stiimdata in Java, and bthers, which have 
an effect similar to that or snake-poison and produce tetanoid spasms, 
and so on. In addition to formic acid these hairs contain an 
undefined ferment, a so-called Enzyme. It need scarcely Ire said 
that these stinging-hairs must have much more severe effects on 
the mucous membrane of the mouth of grazing animals than on the 
human skin, and that they aie therefore an excellent protection for 
the plants. As a matter of fact we never find our nettle patches 
eaten away, and even the donkey, which eats thistles freely, turns 



Fig. 19. Barbed bnalles 
of Opuntia rafimsquii] en- 
larged. 



Fig. 20. Vertical section througb 
a piece of a leaf of the Stinging-nettle 
(Urtica dioica)^ bearing two stinging- 
liairs; magnified 85 times; adapted 
from Kerner and Haberlandt 


away from the stinging-nettle. But even these stinging-hairs, like 
all other protective devices, do not afford an absolute protection. The 
caterpillars of several of our diurnal butterfiies feed exclusively on 
the stinging-nettle, and they eat up the leaves, stinging-hairs and all 
This is the case with five species of the genus Vanessa, namely: 
Vanessa io, the ‘peacock/ Vanessa urticoe, the small tortoiseshell, 
Vanessa prorsa, Vanessa album, the C. butterfly, and Vanessa 
atalanta, the admiral 

We are all familiar with our mulleins (VerlaBCum)^ those 
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beautiful flower-spikes with the thick, soft felt leaves, which grow 
bu stony or sandy soil Harmless as they look, they are much 
disliked by animals as food, for the thick hairy felt which covers 
them breaks up in the mouth, and sticks in the folds of the mucous 
membrane, causing burning sensations and other discomforts. They, 
too, are therefore spared by grazing animals, but they have smaller 
enemies, like the caterpillars of the genus Cucullia^ which, however, 
never completely destroy them, but only eat large holes in their leaves. 

Let us now consider in somewhat greater detail the true thorns, 
the most conspicuous protection of many plants. It is very remarkable 
that these are always so placed, and so regulated as to their length and 
character, as to afford protection to the most important and the most 
exposed parts of the plant. Thus many bushes, which would other- 
wise be in danger of being completely devoured by cattle, are stiff 
with thorns which are nothing else than pointed, 
hard twigs without, or with very little foliage. 
Among these are the sloes, the buckthorn 
(Ehamnus), the sea-buckthorn (Hippophde)ymi 
the barberry (Berhem), In the last-named 
three thoims arise in a group, and protect 
the young bud from danger in three directions 
(Fig. 21). 

The fine-leaved mimosas of the tropics have 
similar but very long and sharp thorns, and 
twig of Bftrberiy' (nfiffems ^beii leaves aie movable and sensitive, so that, 
Kerne? touched, they shut up and draw 

back behind the rampart of stiff thorns, which 
are just of the right length to protect them. 

In many thorny bushes only the young shoots of each spring 
d’emain green through the summer, and in autumn they become 
transformed into thorns, under whose protection the shoots of the 
following spring will develop. Sometimes, too, the leaf-stalks 
are modified in the course of the summer into thorns, as in 
Tragacanth (Adragalus tragacantha). In this cast the young leaves 
are protected by a circle of thorns, consisting of the leaf-stalks of the 
preceding year which have not fallen off (Fig. 22, A, J?, C). 

I should have to go on for a long time with my exposition, even 
if I were to confine attention to the essential facts; we shall, there- 
fore, only recall the well-known phenomenon of the Cactuses, in 
which the leaves are entirely transformed into spines, which may 
attain a length of eight centimetres, while the fleshy stem alone 
represents the green— that, is, the assimiUBng ports of the plant. 
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The flp^jcies of Cactus are almost the only plants which grow on the 
stony, hard, and hot plateaux of Mexico, and they are protected from 
desiccation by the thickness of their epidermis. But, enticing as is 
the food protnised by the juicy sdem, animals larely venture to 
approach them, and it is only when tortmed by thirst that horses 
and asses occasionally knock off the .spines mth their hoofs, and so 
reach the soft tissues rich in vfater. For this attempt, however, as 
Alexander von Humboldt pointed out, they often suffer, as the sharp 
spines are apt ^o pierce the hoo4. In any case, the cactuses are 
effectively protected from the dange of extermination by grazing 
animals. 

It must certainly strike every one that many districts, especially 



Fio.aa. Trftgacnnth(yi«;raja?«sifragfacantta). .4, two spring shoots, i?, a single 
leaf, from which the thive uppermost leaflets have fallen off. C, leaf midritr 
from which all the leaflets have fallen off. After Korner. 


those which are dry, hot, and stony, are conspicuously rich in thorny 
plants, and it has often been supposed that the production of thorns 
must be a direct result of these peculiar conditions of life ; indeed, 
the hard, thorny habit of many of these plants has even been' 
regarded as a protection against desiccation. This, however, is con- 
tradicted by all those thorny plants which, like the cactuses, possess 
tissues extremely rich in sap, and in which desiccation is prevented, 
not by the thorns, but by the thick epidermis. The only satisfactoiy 
explanation is that afforded in terms of natural selection. In such 
hot, and at the same time dry regions, the plant-growth is often very 
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and the food available for the grazing animals is, at least at 
times, very scarce ; on this account, if the plants are to survive there 
at all, they must be armed with the most perfect means of protection 
possible against the attacks of hungry and thirsty animals. The 
struggle for existence in relation to such enemies is much more severe 
than in more luxuriant regions, and the protection by thorns has 
been developed to the highest possible pitch of perfection; species 
which were unable to develop this protection died out altogether. 
Hence the cactuses of Mexico, and the many thorny bushes and 
shrubs of the hot, and, in the summer, dried-up stony coast-lands of 
the Mediterranean in Spain, Corsica, Africa, and other countries. 
This so-called ‘ Prigana scrub ' embraces a number of species, whose 
nearest relatives in our climate are not provided with spines, as, for 
instance, Genista hispanica, Onobrychis cormta, Sonchus cervicornusy 
Euphorbia spinosa^ Stachys spimsa, and others. 

Why do so few thorny plants grow on the rich and well-watered 
Alpine pastures 1 Probably because there is to be found there a rich 
and luxuriant plant-growth which can never be wholly exterminated 
by the grazing of animals, so that an individual species would not, 
by developing thonis, have gained any advantage in the way of 
increased capacity for existence. 

But these Alpine grazing grounds serve well to illustrate how 
great may be the advantage which protective devices give to a species. 
Much to the annoyance of the herdsmen, who endeavour to extirpate 
them as far as possible, enormous masses of rhododendrons often 
cover whole stretches, because their hard silicious leaves cannot be 
eaten, and many other plants despised of cattle flourish and increase 
on the grazing runs, like the repulsively bitter, large Gentiana 
asdepiadeaf the malodorous Aposeris f(dkh, and various ferns of 
disagreeable taste. 

The advantage derived by plants from the possession of any 
kind of protective device against grazing animals is perhaps best of 
all seen in the * shrubbery,' which on every Alp is to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the herdsman’s hut. There, where the 
cattle daily assemble, and where the soil is continually being richly 
manured by them, we always find a large, luxuriantly growing 
company of the poisonous aconite, the bitter goosefoot {Chenopodium 
bonus kenrims)j the stinging-nettle, the thistle {Cirsium spino- 
smimum), the ill-smelling Atnpte, and some other inedible species, 
while the palatable herbs are gradually exterminated by the cattle 
which daily gather round the hut (Kemer). 

To sum up. We have seen that there is among plants an 
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extraordinary diversity of protective adaptations, which secures them 
from extermination by the larger herbivores. 

Since all useful contrivances, or, as we say, all adaptations, are 
capable of interpretation in terms o4 the process of selection, we must 
'*efer this great array of the most diverse protective devices to 
natural selection; and again, as rmoug animals, we receive the 
impression that the organism is, to a certain extent, really capable 
of producing every variation necessary to its maintenance. Literally 
speaking, this would not be corr et, but at any rate the number of 
adaptations possible to each foru) life must be an enormous one, 
so great, indeed, that ultimately e*’ery species does secure protection 
for itself in some manner snd in some degree, whether it be by the 
production of a poison or a nausec'is substance within itself, or by 
surrounding itself with thorns or spines. And if it be, in a certain 
sense, a matter of ‘chance ' wliether a plant has taken io one method 
of defence or to another, .'iccording as its innate constitution favoured 
the production of -aio rather than of any other, yet it would not be 
easy to prove, even in the case of the purely chemical means of 
protection, that these would have occurred in the same distribution 
and concentration as a necescary result of the metabolism of the 
plant, even if they had not been useful and consequently augmented 
by selection. But in the case of the mechanical means of protection 
this mode of explanation fails as utterly as that or the direct effect of 
the conditions of life. Why the holly should have spinose leaves 
beneath and smooth ones above can never be deduced from the 
constitution of the species. 

Wliile the protective adaptations of plants against the larger 
herbivores always pouit to natural selection, our appreciation of the 
adaptability of plants, and at the same time of the potency of natural 
selection, will be strengthened still more if we turn our attention 
for a little to the arrangements which prevent the extermination of 
plants by the lower an<l Miiall animals. 

It might indeed be supposed that extermination by tliese could 
hardly be an imminent danger, but if we think of the cockchafer 
blight, or of the destniction of whole woods l)y the caterpillar of the 
‘ white nun,’ or even of the destruction of several successive plantings 
of young salad plants which the snails often cause in our gardens, 
it cannot be doubted that all plants would be exterminated by insects 
and snails alone unless they were protected against them in some 
degree. 

We owe our detailed knowledge of the means by which plants 
protect themselves against the menace of the greedy and prolific 




paaiW^ the beautiful investigations of Stahb Professor of Botany in 
the University of Jens. . 

c, In this case/ too, both chemical and mechanical means are made 
n&e ot The minute quantity of tannic acid which is contained in the 
leaves of the clover prevents many snails from eating them, as, for 
inistance, the garden snail {Hdix hortemis). If the leaves be soaked 
so as to wash out the tannin the snail readily accepts them as food. 
It is true that the small, whitish field-slug {Umax agrestis) does 
not object to the presence of the tannin, and eats the fresh leaves of 
the clover; indeed, there is no such thing as absolute protection. 
In discussing the herbivorous mammals I have already mentioned 
that many trees and shrubs, mosses and ferns are effectively protected 
by the large amount of tannin they contain; this protection is 
effective also against snails, for all these plants are fairly free from 
their attacks ; and the same is true of many other tannin-containing 
plants, species of saxifrage and sedum, the strawberry, many water- 
plants, like the j)ond-weeds (Potcmogeton), the horn-nut (Trapa), the 
mare’s tail (HipjMris). All these plants are only eaten by snails 
in case of necessity, or in the washed-out state. 

In other plants protection is gained by means of some* acid, 
especially oxalic acid, like the wood-sorrel [Oxalin aceioMa), the 
sorrel (Rmmx), and the species of Begonia. When Stahl smeared 
slices of carrot, which is a favourite food of snails, with a weak 
(one per cent.) solution of oxalate of potassium, they were refused 
by the snails, and this is not sui’prising when we remember that even 
the external skin of the snail is very sensitive, and the mucous 
membrane of the mouth is not likely to be less so. 

Similarly, many plants develop ethereal oils in the hairs which 
cover them, as in the herb-Robert {Geranium roheriiauum). Even 
the almost omnivorous field-slug {Umax agmth) does not touch 
this plant, and if it be placed upon it, escapes with all dispatch from 
the ethereal oil, which bums its naked skin, by covering itself with 
mucus and letting itself down to the ground by a thread. The 
mints (Mentha) and the dittany {Dictamnus ullma) also produce 
such oils. 

Among chemical means of protection must l)e named the pure 
bitter stuflfe, such as are found in the species of gentian, the milkwort 
{Polygala amara), and in many other plants, and also the curious 
‘oil-bodies’ of the liverworts. 

But some plants also defend themselves against the attacks of 
snails by mechanical means. 

First there are the various kinds of bristle arrangements, which 
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prev«int the snails from creeping np the stalka We never find the 
comfrey {Symphytim offijcinak) of our meadows eaten by snails, for 
it is thickly covered over with stiff bristles, which are most dis- 
agreeable to the snail, and the stinging-nettle fUrtica dioica) is 
similarly protected by bristle hairs, while, as we have already 
seen, its stinging-hairs secure immunity f"*om the attacks of larger 
animals. 

And although it is true that the majority of plants do not 
prevent the snails from creeping up their stalks, ye^ they do not 
serve them in any great degree as "ood, since the green parts often 
offer resistance to masticaiion ani digestion. Thus the lime encrus- 
tations which cover the stoneworts {Cham) prevent snails from 
eating them. If the lime be disscVed by means of acids, and the 
plants then offered to the snails, they will oat them greedily, The 
same is true of the silicifying of the cell-walls, so widely distributed 
among mosses and grasses, and when this occurs in a high degree it 
forms an effective protection even against the large herbivores. Our 
slightly siliceous grasses are secure from snails, and that it is really 
the presence of the silicic acid which deters them from an otherwise 
welcome kind of food is proved by Stahrs experiment of growing 
maize in pure water, and so obtaining plants poor in silica. These 
were devoured without ceremony by the snails. 

Of the many other protective peculiarities which make it difficult 
for snails to oat plants I shall only recall the so-called * Raphides,* 
those microscopic crystal-like needles of oxalate of lime, pointed at 
both ends, which lie close together in the tissues of many plants. 
Cuckoo pint [Armi 'imcvIatxmX the narcissi, the snowdrops {Leu* 
cojum), the squill {Hcilla)^ and the asparagus contain them, and all 
these plants are spared by snails obviously because during masti- 
cation they are un{)leasantly affected by the raphides. Even the 
voracious field-slug rejects these. 

Of course it cannot be said that these raphides protect against 
all other enemies. They are eflective against rodents and ruminants, 
and also against locusts, but a number of caterpillars seek out by 
preference just those plants which contain raphides. Thus certain 
caterpillars of the Sphingidse feed on species of Gedium and Epi* 
bbimi, the leaves of the vine, and the wild balsam (ImpodieM), 
The caterpillar of Choerocampci elpeno7\ which especially prefers 
Vitis and Epitohium^ has transferred its affections to the fuchsias 
in our gardens, which came from South America; the butterfly not 
infrequently lays its eggs on these plants, and the caterpillars devour 
them readily; but the fuchsias may also contain raphides. 
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may Bay, indeed, that almost all wild Phanerogams are 
protected in some degree against snails, and this almost suggests the 
^question ; What then is left for the snails to feed on if everything is 
thus armed against them ? But, in the first place, there remain our 
cultivated plants, which, like the garden lettuce {Lactuca), are quite 
without defence ; and secondly, the snails often eat the plants only 
after th^y have been rooted up and lie rotting on the ground, that 
is, when the protective ingredient has been dissolved out by the rain ; 
j^ally, no means of protection, as I have often said already, is abso- 
lute or efiective against all snails. Many of these are, as Stahl calls 
them, ‘specialists.' Thus, the large slug of our woods eats the 
poisonous fungi which are rejected by other snails, and in the same 
way there are many other specialists which, however, are not likely 
to eliminate unaided the plants to which they have adapted them- 
selves. There are certainly also omnivorous forms, like the field-slug 
{Umax agrestis)^ to which we have referred so often, and Avion 
mpivicorumt the red slug, but just because these eat so many kinds 
of plant they are less dangerous to any one species. 

These manifold devices for protecting plants against the depre- 
dations of snails afford another proof that innumerable details in the 
organization of plants, as of animals, must be referred to natural 
selection, since they are capable of interpretation in no other way. If 
these protective devices were to be found only in isolated plants, we 
might perhaps talk of ‘ chance ' ; we might refer them to the inborn 
constitution of the plant, which made the production of bristles, or 
bitter stuffs, or the deposition of silicic acid a necessity, and which 
‘ happened ' to make the plants distasteful to certain snails. But as it 
appears that all plants are protected against snails, one in tliis way, 
another in that, this objection cannot be sustained. Furthermore, 
some of the beautiful experiments made by Stahl to prove the pro- 
tective effect of tliese devices showed, at the same time, that they 
were not in themselves indispensable to the existence of the plant ; 
maize, for instance, develops a plant perfectly capable of life, even 
though silicic acid be withheld, and the acid is, therefore, not an 
clement essential to its constitution, but a means of protection against 
voracious animals. The clearest pr(X)f of this is afforded by plants 
like the lettuce (Lactuca), which formed protective stuffs in the wild 
state, but have lost them altogether under cultivation, through disuse, 
as we shall see more precisely later on. As the eyes of animals which 
live in darkness have degenerated, so the plants which have been 
taken under the protection of man have lost their natural means 
of defence, because these were no longer necessary to the maintenance 
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of the species. Even the protective hi4er substances (tannin^com* 
pounds) are not essential to the constitution of the genus Louiuca; 
their formation may be disconljinued without the plant being othe^ 
wise affected. And in this case it is not a qu^tiou of the withdrawal 
of something which has to be taken in from outside, it is the non- 
development of what is purely a pnJucfc of the internal metabolism. 

The adaptations of plants against snails are instructive iii another 
way, namely, in their extraordinary diversity. Here again we see 
how great is the plasticity of organic forms, and how precisely, 
though in many very different wajs, they adapt themselves to the 
conditions of their life, in this case the weaknesses of their greedy 
enemies, and all to attain the same end, the security of their existence 
as a species. We see at the same time that innumerable minute 
details in the structure and character of a species, which may appear 
unimportant, may yet have their definite uses— -hain,, bristles, and 
raphides, as well as bitter substances, ethereal oils, acids, and tannin- 
compounds. But we must, of course, have minute and exhaustive 
investigations, like those of Stahl, in regard to the biological relations 
of these peculiarities before their utility can become clear to us. 
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CARNIVOROUS PLANTS 

Introduction— The Bladderworts or Utriculariao— Pitcher-plants, Nepenthes— The 
Toothwort, Lathraen— The Butterwort, Pinguicula— The Sundew, Drosera— The Flytrap 
—Aldrovandia— Conclusions. 

That the principle of selection dominates, to a large extent at 
least, all the structural characters of plants, and moulds these in direct 
relation to the prospects of greater success which maybe offered in* 
the vicissitudes of the life-conditions of a single vspecies or group 
of species, is nowhere more apparent than in the case of the so-called 
* insectivorous ’ or ‘ carnivorous ' plants. Here again it was Charles 
Darwin who led the way, for while many plants had long beeji 
known on the sticky leaves of which insects were often caught 
and killed, it had occurred to no one to regard this as of any special 
use for the plant, much less to look on the peculiar dispositions of 
such leaves as especially determined for this purpose. Darwin was 
the first to show that there is no small number of plants—we now 
know about 500— which secure only a portion of their nutritive 
material by the usual method of assimilation, and gain another and 
smaller portion by dissolving and utilizing animal protoplasm, 
especially nitrogenous muscle substance. The correctness of this 
interpretation was at first disputed, but Darwin showed that pieces 
of muscle, or any nitrogenous organic substance, were really dissolved 
by the relevant ports of the plant, and were afterwards absorbed. It 
can therefore no longer be doubted that the remarkable contrivances 
by which animals are laid hold of by plants— are in a certain sense 
caught and killed— have arisen with reference to this particular end; 
or, to speak less metaphorically, that existing structural and functional 
peculiarities in a plant which caused animals to be held fast were 
of advantage to the nutrition of the plant, and were therefore 
augmented and perfected by natural selection. That this was possible 
is obvious from the number of insectivorous plants which now live 
upon the earth, and that these processes of selection ran their courses 
quite independently of one another, and even that they started from 
different parts of the plant, is showm by the diversity of the con- 
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trivances which occur in plants of several different families. A few 
of these I wish to discuss in some detail 


often contain bladderworts, or Utriculariee (Fig. 43)— floating water- 
plants, without roots, and with horizontaUy spread, long-drawn-out, 
tendril-like shoots, in part thickly covered with whorls of delicate, 
needle-shaped leaves, in part bearing sparse leaves of quite peculiar 



Fig. 23. Utrkularia grajiam, after Keriier. 4 , a plant in its natural position, 
floating in the water. FAy traps. a trap enlarged four times, a, suctorial cells. 
kly valve, which closes the entrance to the trap. C, suctorial colls on the internal wall 
of the trap, enlarged 250 times. 

structure. These are stalked, hollow bladders (Fig. 23 4 , FA)y with 
quite a narrow entrance at the apex, which is closed, as far as larger 
animals are concerned, by projecting bristle-like hairs (JS). Small 
animals, such as water-fleas (DapAnwt), species of Cyclops^ and 
Ostracods, can swim in between the bristles, And they then come 
in contact with a valve which opens easily inwards (B, U) and allows 
them to penetrate into the interior of the trap. Once inside they are 
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captives, for the valve does not open outwards ; therefore they socm 
die and decompose, and are then taken up by special absorptive cells 
( 5 ,C, 83i) and utilized as nourishment for the plants. In this way 
the UtricularisB catch numerous little crustaceans and insect larvae, 


which slip into their traps, presumably for concealment. 

Another example is found in the marsh plants of the genus 



Fio. 94. Pitolier of Nepenthes villm, after 
Kerner. Si, stalk of the leaf. Sj)r, its apex. 
Fkj the pitcher. 17, the margin beset with 
incurved spines. 


NepentheSf some species of which 
live as climbers on the outskirts 
of tropical forests, climbing up the 
trees and letting their long, thin 
tendrils hang downwards, often 
over ponds and stagnant pools, 
where swarms of small flying 
insects abound. These plants 
have developed exceedingly re- 
markable contrivances for catch- 
ing insects and using them as 
food (Fig. 24). The long stalks 
(f^t) of their leaves (Sj)r), are 
first b(int downwards, then they 
suddenly turn sharply upwards, 
and the upturned portion is modi- 
fied into a pitcher-like structure, 
in the bottom of which a fluid 
gathers, acid in taste, containing 
pepsin, and therefore a digestive 
fluid. Nitrogenous substances, 
such as flesh, dissolve in this fluid, 
and insects which fall into the 
pitcher from the rim are killed 
and dissolved. There are many 
species of Nepenthes, but not all 
of them possess the trap-structure 
in equal perfection, so that we 
are able, to some extent, to follow 
the course of its evolution, from 
a broad leaf-stalk, somewhat bent 


over at the edges, to the marvellous closed pitcher shown by Nepenthes 
vUlosa (Fig. 24) of Borneo. In this species the pitchers attain a length 
of fifty centimetres, and are beautifully coloured, 3 ’esembling in that 
respect, as well as in their forai, the tobacco-pipe-like flowers of the 
tropical Aristolochia). When we come to discuss the origin of flower’s, 
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we shall see that the bright, conspicuous colour possesses a very con- 
siderable value in attracting insects ; and in the case of the pitcher-plant, 
too, the gorgeous colour probably allures insects to settle on the rim of 
the pitcher, and they are tempted to dally the longer since it secretes 
honey. But the thick, swollen rim of the pitcher is as smooth as if it 
were made of polished wax, and resembles the petals of those 
magnificent large orchids, the Stanhopeae; the inner surface of the 
pitcher below the margin is also smooth, so that insects which creep 
about seeking uoney are apt to slip and fall ‘to the botcom. Even if 
many of them are not at once killed by the digestive fluid, but are able 
to climb up the smooth wall again, they cannot escape, for bimeath 
the swollen rim, which projects inwards, there is a circle of strong 
bristles or teeth, with tlic points directed downwards, which, like 
thorns, prevent the captive’s escape. Thus the pitchers of Nepenthes 
secure and digest a large number of insects, and we can easily under- 
stand that tlie plant acquires a considerable amount of valuable 
nourishment in this way, for ready-made protoplasm is a convenient 
food to which the plant has to do but little in order to convert it into 
its own particular kind of living matter. 

The toothwort {Lathma squa'inana) must also be briefly noticed 
here, because it does not catch insect’s through the medium either of 
air or of water, but througli the earth. As is wed known, this plant 
is parasitic on the roots of various foliage-trees. It is of a pale 
yellowish colour, and has no green assimilating parts. For such 
a plant it must be of particular value to be able to catch animals and 
to use them as food. To this end the short, pale leaves, which 
surround the creeping, underground stem in the fonn of closely 
appressed scales, have been modified into snares for minute animals. 
The leaves have their upper parts recurved downwards, and the edges 
have grown togeth(‘r, so that only a small opening is left at th{j base, 
and this leads into a system of tunnels. Aphides, ^rotifers, bear- 
animalcules, but cspeciaily springtails (Podurids), creep into these 
hollow leaves, are lield fast by a sticky secretion, and are dissolved 
and absorbed. 

Another example, also indigenous, is that graceful marsh plant, 
the butterwort (Pinguicula vulgaris), whose broad, tongue-shaped 
leaves, arranged in the fonn of a rosette, have been modified into an 
insect trap by the turning up of their edges, while the middle is 
deepened into a longitudinal groove (Fig. 25). The whole upper 
surface of the leaf is covered with an enormous number of little 
mushroom-shaped glands (B, C, Dr), which secrete a viscid slime. 
Insects which settle on the leaf stick fast, and as the glands continue 
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to nu^ aod more slime, while at the same time the edges of 

|ho leaf, sUmolated by the struggling of the insect, curl over still 
&*ther, the victims are drowned in the slime, and ultimately 
absorbed ; for this secretion is so powerful that even fragments of 
^bartilage are dissolved by it in forty-eight hours. Midges and may- 
flies in particular fall victims to this plant, which is common in 
marshy places both in mountain and plain, 

must also mention the sundew {Drosera rotundifolki), which 



Fio. 25. Butterwort {Pinguicvla wJyarh), A, ilio entire plant, showing the 
incurved margins of the leaves and some insects caught by the secretion. S, cross- 
section through a leaf, enlai'ged 50 times, r, the margin. Dt, J)r\ the two kinds of 
glands* C, a portion of the leaf*surface, magnified 180 times. 

takes its name from the seeming dewdrops that sparkle in the sun on 
the leaves, or rather on the munded extremities of long and rather 
thick cilia-like hairs which cover the whole upper surface of the leaf. 
In reality the apparent dewdrops consist of a sticky, clear, viscid 
slime, which is secreted by the glandular ends of the pin-shaped hairs 
or ‘ tentacles.* Insects which settle on the leaf are caught by the 
slime, and in this case also an acid, pepsin-containing fluid is secreted, 
which gradually effects the digestion of the sf^luhle parts of the insect 
It is especially noteworthy that it is not only tho^ tentacles which 
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are in contact with the insect that take part in its digestion and 
absorption, for all the others gradually alter their position from the 
moment when any nitrogenous body, be it a fragment of flesh or an 
insect, touches any of them. All begin to curve slowly towards the 



Fkj. 26, TJic Suntlew [Drostra rotundifolia), 
after Kerner. 


Fio. 27. A leaf of the Sundew, 
with half of the tontaclcH curved 
in upon a captured insect ; en- 
larged 4 times. 



stimulating object (Fig. 27), so that, after one to three liours, all the 
tentacles have their heads towards it, and collectively pour out their 
digestive juice upon it. 

The sundew grows in marshes, as, for instance, those of the Black 
Forest, and also on the moss-covered ridges there, and it is ea^y to 
observe that a leaf often sliows not merely a single gnat, midge, or 
little dragon-fly, but several, sometimes as many as a dozen. In this 
case, again, the value of the arrangement from the point of view of 
nourishment can be no inconsiderable one. 

In the case of th(3 sundew we are obviously face to face with an 
exceedingly complex adaptation, for not only is there a secretion 
of the peculiar digestive juices, which occur only in carnivorous 
plants, but the secreting tentacles are actively motile. That the 
tentacles more remote from the captive may be excited to curve 
towards it, it is necessary that the stimulus e?;erted by it on the 
heads of the tentacles connected with it be conveyed to the base, and 
I. K 
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uieBCA to the tips of the other tentacles, for they ^ 

Mt whole length. The utiUty of the contrivance is obvioM, bn 
on arrangement so divergent from the ordinary disposition 
pknts could he brought about points to the length of time t a 

processes of natural selection must 
have gone on, preserving every new 
little variation, and adding it to the 
rest. 

Two plants remain to be noticed 
in eoncluftion, both possessing movable, 
closing traps for catching animals. 
The so-called Venus fly-trap {Dmim 
'niuiscijyida) is a marsh plant of North 
America, the leaves of which, like 
those of Pinguicula and Dmera, are 
arranged in a rosette on the ground. 
The individual leaf has a spatula-like 
stalk and a blade in two halves (Fig. 
A\. each edffed with long and 



Fi(». a 8 . Leaf of Venus Fly-trap strong spinouH processes, directed ob- 

ot Ih. 

senaitive haira. 5 , vortical sec- iJade, when the necessary stimulus 
** is applied to the surface, can close 

together in a very short time,’ from 10 to 30 secomls. The two 
rows of marginal spines then cross, as the interlocking fingers of 
the hands do, and thus form a cage out of which the imprisoned 
insect cannot escape. The appropriate stimulus to set the mechanism 

in motion is a light 
touch, while a moi’e 
violent shock, or strong 
pressure, or a current 
ot air, does not cause 
the trap to close. But 
if a fly comes to creep 



Fkj. 29. AWmndia rcsiculm, a branch with tlie |.j,|>out Oil the leaf, and 

in doing so touches one 

of six short jointed hairs rising erect fixim a minute cushion of cells, 
then the leaf closes, quickly indeed, but at the same time so gently 
and imperceptibly that the fly is unaware of danger and does not 
try to escape. Then numei’ous purple mucous glands begin to 
surround the victim with pepsin-containing, acid, digestive juice 
which gradually dissolves it. 
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One of ihe water-plants of Southern Europe, Aldromndia, 
vmmhsa, which is also to be found in swamps on the northern ridge 
of the Alps, possesses, in addition to the capturing and digesting 
apparatus proper, an active motile apparatus, which is set* in motion 
through sensitive hairs. When I found the plant for the first time 
in a swamp at Linclau, on the Lake or Constance, I took it at first 
sight for an JJtvkularia^ for the two plants resemlde each other 
in external appearance (cf. Figs %% and ^9), but the modification 
of the leaves into traps is quite different. On both halves of the leaf- 
blade there are numerous bristles (li'ig, 30, A), and the lightest touch 
on these by a little water animal acts as a releasing stimulus to the, 
motile elements of the leaf {^h). As in the Venus fly-trap, the?^ 



Fig. 30. Aldromtidia : its trap aj)paratus. A, open. 8 t, stalk 
of the leal. Spr. blade of the leaf, S/ck, sensitive bristles. I)r, glands. 
B, closed, a cross-section. 


two lialves of the leaf close together somewhat quickly, but quite 
quietly, and the animal is caught. Fig. 30 shows a section of one 
of these traps in its closed state. The captive animals cannot escape, 
because the margins of the leaf shut quite tightly on one another, 
and are beset with little teeth. Numerous little glands (Dr) secrete 
a digestive juice, and after some days, or even weeks, the insoluble 
remains of the minute animals may be found inside the trap. 

Many more cases of animal-catching plants might be adduced, 
but it is far from my intention to try to describe all the existing 
contrivances ; those already mentioned may suffiice to give an idea of 
the diversity and of the detailed efiectiveness of these adaptations. 
They amplify— so it seems to me— our (Sbneeptiem of the scope of 
natural selection, by showing us that adaptations may Arise which 
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quite foreign to the original mode of life of the organism in 
question, and stand, indeed, in apparent contradiction to its funda- 
mental physiological processes. It is hardly necessary to enter into 
a special argument to show that they can only have been brought 
about in the course of natural selection, since every other interpreta- 
tion of their occurrence fails. Neither climatic nor any other external 
direct influence could have effected these modifications of the parts of 
plants, which are all so different, yet all so well suited to their 
purpose; they are different even in plants growing quite close 
together, like the sundew and the butterwort. The Lamarckian 
principle of use and disuse hardly enters into the (juestion at all, since 
plants do not possess a will, and we can hardly speak of ' chance ’ 
where we have to do with such complex and diversely combined 
transformations. A process of selection actually operative in each of 
these cases can easily be thought out, and I shall leave it to my 
readers themselves to do this, and shall only indicate that we have 
to do with increasing elaboration in two different directions: first, 
improvements in the ability to utilize animal substances which 
happened to stick to the leaves, and second, an increase ki the 
prolmbility of animals sticking to the leaves, and so becoming 
available. Thus there arose, on the oiui hand, dissolving and 
digestive juices, and arrangements for absorption ; and, on the other 
hand, viscid slime, and traps of various kinds to secui’c the animals, 
as well as honey and bright colours to attract them. 

But it is not merely transformations in the form of the stems and 
leaves which have come about; there are also important physiological 
changes. The sensitiveness to stimulus of various parts of the leaf is 
greatly increased, to a certain extent in th(^ butterwort, the edges of 
whose leaves tuni inwards in response to stimulus, still more in the 
sundew, in which the stimulus is conveyed from the tentacles touched 
to all the others, but most wonderfully of all in the Venus tiy-trap 
and AldrovandiOf whose sensitive hairs so transmit the stimulus that 
the whole leaf is affected by it, and is set in motion, in a manner 
quite comparable to the effects of a nerve-stimulus in animals. 

Thus the case of carnivorous or insectivorous plants shows us that 
in the course of natural selection, quite new^ organs can produced 
in a plant by a thoroughgoing ti’ansforraation of old ones, as, for 
instance, the pitchers of Nepenthee^ and that, furthermore, even the 
physiological capacities of the plant may be changed in the most far- 
reaching manner, increasing and varying until they come to resemble 
the functions of the animal lx)dy. 
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THE INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS 

The robber-wasp -Statement of the proble ,i— Material basis of uistinots— Ittitincta 
are not ‘inherited habits *— Instinct of se^f-proscrvation— fugitive instinct: death- 
feigning— Masking of crabs— Nutritive instinct -xdonophagous oaterpMlars— Diverse 
modes of acquiring food : May flies, ^ea•cuculnber8> fishes that snare —* Aberration ’ of 
instinct— Change of instinct during raetamoiphosis : Eristaiis, Sitaris— Imperfection 
of adaptation points to origin through natural selection— Instinct and will— Instincts 
and protective coloration— Leisurely flight of Hcliconiidie— Rapid fligl • of Papilionidao 
—Instincts which act only once in a lifetime— Pupation of butterflies— Pupation of the 
Longicorns— Pupation of the silk-moth— The emperor moth— The cocoons of Atlas— 
Oviposition of butterflies. 

We have hitherto considered animals with especial regard to the 
variation and re-adaptation of morphological characters, e. g. modifi- 
cations of form and colour; and have now to ask whether their 
behaviour also is to be referred as to its origin, in wliole or in part, to 
the principle of selection. All around us we ca^^ see tliat animals 
know how to use their parts or organs in a purposeful manner: the 
duckling swims at once upon the water ; the chicken which has just 
been hatched from the egg pecks at the seeds lying on the ground; the 
butterfly but newly emerged from the pupa, as soon as its wings 
have dried and hardened, knows how to use them in flight ; and the 
predatory wasp reijuires no instruction to recognize her victim, a 
particular caterpillar, a grasshopper, or some otlier definite insect; 
she knows how to attack it, to paralyse it by stings, and then hesitates 
not a moment as to what she has to do next; she drags it to her nest, 
deposits it in one of the cells already prepared for her future brood, 
lays a single egg upon it, and roofs the cell carefully over. It is only 
because all these complex acts arc so precisely performed, as precisely 
as if the wasp knew why she performed them, that the species is able, 
to maintain its existence, for only thus can the rearing of the next 
generation be secured. Out of the egg there slips a little larva, which 
at once makes for the paralysed victim, feeds upon it, and grows 
thereby, then, within the shelter of the closed cell, passes through the 
pupa stage and is transformed into a perfect wasp. Many species 
of these predatory wasps do not lay the egg directly beside or upon 
their prey, but lest its movements should endanger their offspring, 
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thejr hang the egg above it by a silken thread. It is thus in security, 
and the young larva, too, when it appears, can withdraw to its safely 
swinging resting-place as soon as danger threatens from the con- 
vulsive struggles of the unfortunate victim at whose body it is 
gnawing. 

Every animal has a great many such ‘ instincts,’ which lead it, 
indeed force it, to act appropriately towards an end, without having 
any consciousness of that end. For how should the butteiily know 
what flying is, or that it possessed the power of flight at all, or who 
could have shown the predatory wasp, when she wakened from the 
pupa sleep to quite a new kind of life, all that she had to do in order 
to procure food for herself and to secure shelter and nourishment 
ior the brood which was still enclosed within her ovary? Since 
species have developed from other species, these regulators of the 
body, the instincts, cannot have been the same in earlier times ; they 
must have evolved out of the instincts of ancestors, and the questions 
we have to ask are: By what factors? In what way? Has the 
principle of selection been operative hero too, or can wc refer instincts 
to the inherited oflfects of use and disuse? 

Before I enter upon this question it is necessaiy to consider for 
a little the physiological basis of instinct. We can distinguish three 
kinds of actions: purely reflex, purely instinctive, and purely con- 
scious actions. In the case of the first, we see most clearly that they 
depend on an existing mechanism, for they follow of necessity on 
a particular stimulus, and cannot always be suppressed. Bright light 
striking our eye makes the pupil narrower by a contraction of the 
iris, and in the same way our eyelids close if a finger Ije thrust 
suddenly towards them. We know, too, the principle of thes(‘ reflex 
mechanisms ; they depend on nerve connexions. Sensory nerves are 
so connected in the nerve-centres with motor nerves, that a stimulus 
affecting the former at the periphery of the bdy, as at the eye, is 
carried to certain nerve-cells of the brain, and from these it excites to 
activity certain motor centres, so that definite mo\'ements are set up. 
It is rarely only one muscle that is thus excited to activity, there are 
usually several, and here we have the transition to instinctive action 
which consists in a longer or shorter series of actions, that is, of motor 
combinations. These, too, are originally, at least, set a-going by 
a sense impression, an external stimulus which affects a sensory nerve 
exactly in the same way as in the reflex mechanism, and this stimulus 
is carried to a particular group of sensoiy nerve-cells in the central 
nervous organ, and from these transmitted by very tine inter-con- 
nexions to motor centres, Tliere are extraordinarily complex 
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instiiictive actions, and in these the completion of one action is 
obviously the stimulus to the second, the completion of the second 
to the third, and so on, until the entire chain of inter-dependent 
movements which make up the whole performance has been com- 
;deted. 

Instincts have thus a material basis in the cells and fibres of the 
nervous system, and through variations in the connexions and 
irritability of thepe nervous parts they too can be modified, like any 
of the other chc-racters of the body, such as form and colour. 

Conscious actions depend direc Jy on the will, and they have 
a close connexion with instinctive actions in as far as these also can 
be controlled by the will, that is, can be set a-going oi* inhibited, and 
also, on the other hand, in m far as purely voluntary actions may 
become instinctive through frequent repetition. The first case is 
illustrated, for instance, when the suckling of a child at the mother’s 
breast is continued into the second year of life, as not infrequently 
happens in the southern countries of Europe. Such a child knows 
exactly why it wants the breast, and its action is a conscious one, 
whil^ the newborn ‘child seeks about with the mouth instinctively, 
and when it has found what it sought performs the somewhat complex 
sucking movements automatically. The second ease is illustrated, 
when, for instance, we have made a habit of vending up a watch 
on going to bed, and do it when we happen to change our clothes 
through the day, although it is then purposeless and would have been 
omitted if the action had required a conscious efibrt of will One can 
often observe on oneself in how short a time a conscious action may 
become instinctive. I once sent my keyless watch to a watchmaker 
for repairs, and received from him for the time an ordinary watch, 
which had to be wound with a key, which key I kept for safety in 
my purse. At the end of eight days I got back my own watch, and 
on undressing the first night I found myself ‘instinctively^ taking 
my purse from my pocket in order to get the key, which, as 1 very 
well knew, I no longer needed. And that a long series of complex 
movements, originally performed only consciously, may be gone 
through instinctively, is shown by the fact that pieces of music 
which have been learnt by heart can often be played without mistake 
from beginning to end while the player is thinking of quite other 
things. The complex instinctive actions of animals are performed in 
quite a similar manner. 

There is thus no sharp boundary line between reflex and in- 
stinctive actions, nor between instinctive and conscious actions, but 
one passes over into the other, and the thought suggests itself, that in 
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the phyldtic development also transitions from one kind of aetion 
to the other must have taken place. As long as one believes the 
Lamarckian principle to be really operative one can suppose that 
actions, which were originally dependent on the will, when they were 
often repeated, became instinctive, or, in other words, that instincts, 
many of them at least, are inherited habits. 

I shall endeavour to show later on that this assumption, plausible 
as it seems at first sight, cannot be correct; but in the meantime 
I must confine myself to saying that there are a great number of 
instincts which must be referred to the process of selection, and that 
the rest can be similarly interpreted in their essentials at least. 

The instinct of self-preservation is universally distributed, and it 
is exhibited in many animals by flight from their enemies. The hare 
flees from the fox and from men ; the bird flics away at the approach 
of the cat; the butterfly flies from even the shadow of tlie net spread 
to catch it. These might be regarded as purely conscious actions, and 
in the C0.se of the hare and the bird experience and will have un- 
doubtedly some part in them, but even in these the basis of the action 
is an organic impulse ; this, and not reflection, causes the animal to 
flee at sight of an enemy. In the butterfly, indeed, this must be 
purely instinctive, since it is done with the same precision immediately 
on leaving the pupa state, before the animal lias had any experience. 
But even in the case of the hare and the bird, taking to flight would 
in most cases come too late if reflection were iif'ccssary first; if it is 
to be effective it must take place as instantaneously as the shutting of 
the lids when danger threatens the eye. 

The hennit-crab (Fig. 34, p. 163), which conceals its soft 
alKlomen in an empty mollusc shell, and drags that about with it on 
the floor of the sea, withdraws with liglitning-like rapidity into its 
house as soon as any suspicious movement cutclies its eye, and it is 
very difficult to grip one of its legs with the forceps in time to draw 
it out of its shell. The same is the case with the so-called Serpulids, 
worms of the genus SeriMla, and its allies ; it is not easy to seize 
them, because, however quick one is with the forceps, theii* instinct 
of fugitive self-preservation acts more quickly still, and they shoot 
back into their protecting tubes before one has had time to grasp 
them. But this impulse to flee from enemies, though it seems almost 
a matter of course, is by no means common to all animals, for in quite 
a large number the instinct of self-pTOervation finds expression in an 
exactly contrary manner, namely, in the so-called ^ death-feigning/ that 
is, remaining al)solutely motionless in a definite position precisely pre- 
scribed to the animal by its instinct. In speaking of protective colouring, 
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I drew attention to the ' wood-moth * {Xylim)y which resembles a 
broken fragment of half-decayed wood so deceptively, and I pointed 
out that the colour-resemblance to wood would be in itself of but 
little use to the insect if it were not combined vfith the instinct to 
remain motionless in danger, to ‘feign death/ The antennae and legs 
are drawn close to the body, so that they rather heighten the dis- 
guise, and, instead of running away, the insect does not move a muscle 
until the danger is past. This instinct must have evolved hand in 
hand with the resemblance to a piece wood, and, just as we .lought 
to interpret the latter from .the Let that the moths which most 
resembled the wood had always the best chance of surviving, so we 
maintain that those moths would protit nmst by their resemblance 
which drew in their legs and antennae closely and lay most peifectly 
still. Thus the brain-mcchanism, which effected the keeping still 
whenever the senses announced danger, would be more and more 
firmly established and perfected in the course of selection. 

Even nearly related animals may have quite different instincts 
which secure them against danger. Thus in the group of pocket 
crabs (Notopoda) there are some species which run away when 
danger threatens, but others which anticipate the risk of discovery 
by masking themselves to a (certain extent. With the last pair of 
legs they hold over themselves a large piece of 'sponge, which then 
grows till it often leaves oiilj the limbs and frontal region uncovered. 
Of course there can be no qm^stion of consciousness in what the crab 
does, as is proved by the fact that these crabs will, in case of neces- 
sity, take a transparent piece of glass instead of the sponge ; but the 
impulse to cover themselves with something is strong in them, and 
finds expression not only when they see a really protective substance, 
but even when they see one which is transparent and then^fore 
wholly useless for the purpose. Crabs from which the sponge' has 
been taken away wander about until they find another; the impulse 
is thus set up not only l>y the sight of the sponge or of a stone, but 
also by the feeling that their back is uncovered. The large spider- 
crab of the Mediterranean (Maja squinado) effects its disguise in 
a somewhat different manner. It has peculiar hooked bristles on the. 
back, and on these it hooks little bunches of seaweed, often many of 
them, so that it is entirely covered and looks like a bunch of wrack 
rather than like an animal. Here again a bodily variation has gone 
hand in hand with the development of the instinct to cover itself: 
the bristles of the back have become hooked. Many instincts are 
accompanied by structural modifications, and in the crabs which cover 
themselves with sponge or stone this is the case, for the last pair of 
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1^ is turned towards the back, instead of being set at the 
sujle of the body, as is usual among crabs. They are thus enabled 
.tobdd the sponge much better and more permanently, and as this is 
; adVantagec^us we may well ascribe the cliange to natural selection. 

’ ' Let us now turn our attention to another category of instincts, 

tb^ most common and most indispensable of all, those which lead to 
the seeking and devouring of food. 

The chicken just emerged from the egg picks up the seeds thrown 
to it with no experience of what eating is, or what can be made to 
serve it as food; its instinct for food. expresses itself in picking up, 
and it is awakened or stimulated to action by sight of the seeds. As 
Lloyd Morgan in his excellent book on HaUt (ml Iiidinct well says, 
‘It does not pick at the seeds Isicause instinct says to it that this 
is something to be picked up and tested, but because it cannot do 
anything else.’ 

In the same way the instinct to seek for food wakes in the kitten 
at the sight of a mouse. I once set before a kitten which had never 
seen a mouse a living one in a trap. The kitten became greatly 
excited, and when 1 opened the tiup and let the mouse run away she 
overtook and caught it in a few bounds. The instinct in this case 
does not express itself as in the chicken by the rapid lowering of the 
head and seizing the food, but in quite a different combination of 
movements, in imning after and ginsping the fleeing victim. But 
that is not all that is included in the instinctive action in the case of 
the cat, for there is also the wdiole wild and grue.soiiie play, the 
familiar letting go and catching again, the passionate growling of 
satisfaction which, in its wildness, reminds us much more of a blood- 
thirsty tiger than of a tamo domestic animal. 

As the egg-laying instinct of the female butterfly is excited only 
by the sight and odour of a particular plant, so also is the food 
instinct of the caterpillar. If we put a silkworm caterpillar {Bombijx 
mort) just out of the egg upon a mulberry leaf it will soon begin to 
gnaw at it; but put it on a beech leaf or on that of any other indi- 
genous tree, shrub, or herb and it will not U)uch it, Imt simply die of 
hunger. And yet it could quite well eat many of the.se leaves, and 
^rive on them too, but the smell and perhaiw also the sight of them 
is not the appropriate stimulus to liberate the instinct of eating. 
There are many species of caterpillar which aia ‘ monophagous,’ that 
is to say, restricted to a single speciei of plant in a country’. One may 
ask how such a restriction of the liberating stimulus' to a single 
species could have been brought about by natural selectirai, since it 
could not possibly be advantageous to be so much restricted in food. 
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The answer to this will be found in the following facts. On the 
Belladonna plant there lives a little beetle whose feeding instinct is 
aroused by this plant alone. But as Atropa bdladonna is avoided 
entirely by other animals on account -of its poisouousness^this beetle 
so to speak, sole proprietor of the Belladonna; no other species 
disputes its food, and in this there must assuredly be a great 
advantage, as soon as the other instincts, above all tliat of eggdaying, 
are so regulated as to secure that the larva shall have access to its 
food-plant; and this is the case. The monophagy oi many cater- 
pillars is to be understood in the same way ; it is an adaptation to 
a plant otherwise little sought after, and it is combined with a more 
or less complete loss of sensitiveness to the stimulus of other plants. 
The establishment of such a specialized food-instinct depends on its 
utility, and has resulted from the preference given, through natural 
selection, to those individuals in which the food-instinct responded to 
the stimulus of the smallest possible number of plants, and at the 
same time to those which showed themselves best adapted to a plant 
especially favourable to their kind, whose food-instinct was not only 
most, strongly excited by this one plant, but also whose stomach and 
general metabolism made the best use of it. So we understand why 
so many caterpillars live on poisonous plants, not only some of our 
indigenous Sphingidse, like DeilephUa euphorbia, but whole groups 
of tropical PapilionidoB, Danaides, Acra3ide8, and Heliconiidfe. With 
this again is connected the poisonousness or nauseousness of these 
butterflies. 

How diversely the instinct to procure food may be developed in 
one and the same group of animals is shown by the fact that not 
infrequently plant-eating, saphrophytic, and flesh-eating animals 
occur in a single group of organisms, as, for instance, in the order of 
water-fleas or Daphnidae, or in the class of Infusorians. Many 
species find their food by making an eddy in the water, which brings 
a stream towards the mouth, and with it all sorts of vegetable or 
dead particles; others live by preying upon other animals like 
themselves. 

But even when the food-instinct in all the species of a group 
is directed towards living prey, the procuring of it may be achieved 
by means of quite different instincts. Such finer graduations of 
the food-instinct are found not infrequently within quite small groups 
of animals, as in the Ephemeridae or Day-flies. All their larvae live 
by preying on other animals, but those of one family, represented by 
the genus CKbeon, seek to secure their victims by agility and 
speed, while the larvfe of the second family, with the typical 
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gentig Sa^Ut hftve the instinct to press their smooth broad bodies, 
with large-eyed head, close to the brook pebbles on which they sit* 
They are exactly like these in colour, and thus they lurk almost 
invisible, i^ptil a victim comes witliin their reach, when they throw 
themselves upon it with a bouml. The third group, with the typical 
genus Ephemera, follows its instinct to dig deep tubes in the mud 
at the bottom of the water, and to lurk in these for their prey. We 
have thus within this small group of Day-flies three distinct 
modifications of the food-instinct, which differ essentially from one 



another, are made up of quite 
different combinations of actions, 
and, consequently, must have their 
foundation in essentially different 
directive brain-mechanisms. All 
these cases have only one feature 
in common ; tlie animals all throw 
themselves upon their prey as soon 
as they are near enough. 

But even this common fej^ture 
is not everywliere part of the 
food-instinct. The sea-cucumber 
(Cucumarat) (Fig. 31), according 
to the observations made on it 
by Eisig in the Aquarium of the 
Zoological Station at Naples, gets 
its food in the following manner. 
The animal sits half or entirely 
erect on a projecting piece of rock 
and unfolds its ten tree-like ten- 


Fm 31. Sca.cucumber(r«ciiwaria), with tacles wliich surround the mmifh 
expanded tentacles (a), ami protruded rni 1 , , 

tubo*feet (b) I after Ludwig. j-liese arti branched, and have quite 

the effect of little tufts of sea- 
weed. They are probably taken for siicli by many minute animals- 
for larva) of all kinds, Infusorians, Rotifers and wonus settle down 
on them. But the sea-cucumlier l»ends inwards firat one tentacle and 
tlien another, so slowly as barely to be noticeable, brings the point to 
Its mouth, lets it glide gmlually deeper into the gull.t, untj] 
whole tentacle is within, and after a time draws it out again eauallv 
skwly and unfolds it anew. Obviously it wipes the tentacle inside 
the gullet, and retains everythmg living that was upon it Tlik 
perforiiiance is repeated continually, day au.l night, and it is usually 
the only externally visible sign of life whicli the animal displays. 
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This remarkable instinct is associated with a structural peculiarity, 
for without the arborescent tentacles the fishing would not be nearly 
so successful. Other sea-cucumbe^‘s or Holothurians have different 
tentacles, and use them in quite a different manner, filling^ the mouth 
vrith mud by means of them. 

Very frequently, indeed, there are usible structural changes 
associated with the modified food-instinct. Most predaU)ry fishes 
chase their prey, like the pike, the perch, and the shark, but there are ' 
also lurkers, and these show in adtiition to the lurking iastinct certain 
definite bodily adaptations, without \;liich this instinct could not have 
such full play. 

Thus in a marine fish known as the star-gazer’ (Ummecopm) 
the eyes are situated not on the sides but on the top of the head, and 
the mouth is also directed upwards. Its instinct leads it to bury 
itself in the sand so that only the eyes are uncovered. It lies in wait 
in this way until a suitable victim comes within reach, and then snaps 
at it with a sud(l(3n nioveiiient. But it also possesses a decoying organ, 
a soft worm-shaped flap, which it protrudes from the mouth as soon 
as little fishes draw near. They make for this bait, and are thus 
caught. 

Such ingenious fishing, which is quite suggestive of the human 
method of catching trout with artificial bait, occurs in many predatory 
fishes ; but in every case the fish acts instinctively, without refiection, 
on becoming aware of approaching prey. The suitability of the 
action to the end does not depend upon consciousness of the end, or 
upon reflection, but is a purely mechanical action, performed in response 
to the stimulus of a sense-impT*ession. 

This is best shown by the fact that the instincts may lead their 
possessors astray, which always happens when an animal is transferred 
to an unnatural situation, to which its instincts are not adapted, so to 
speak. The mole-cricket, which is in the habit of escaping pursuit by 
burrowing in the earth, makes violent motions with the forelegs, even 
if it be placed upon a plate of glass into which it could not possibly 
burrow ; an ant-lion (Myrmleo), whose instinct impels it to bore into 
loose sand by pushing backwards with the abdomen, goes backwards 
on a plate of glass as soon as danger threatens, and endeavours, with 
the utmost exertions, to bore into it. It knows no other mode of 
flight, and its intellect is much too weak to suggest any novel mode. 
Even the mode of escape most universal among animals, that of 
simply running away, does not occur to it; it acts as it must in 
accordance with its inborn instinct ; it cannot do otherwise. 

The change of instincts in the different stages of development of 
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one wd tie wwne animel have always seemed to me very remarkable ; 
,fo? instance, the change of the food-instinct in the caterpillar and the 
butterfly, where the foodJnstinct is liberated in the caterpillar by the 
leaf of a particular plant, but in the butterfly by the sight and 
fragrance of a flower, the nectar of which it sucks. In this case 
everything is different in the two stages of development, the whole 
apparatus for seeking and taking food, as well as the nerve-mechanism 
' which determines these modes of action. And how far apart often 
are the stimuli which liberate the instinct ! The larva of the flower- 
visiting, honey-sucking Emtcdis Unax is the ugly, white, so-called 
rat-tailed larva, well described by Reaumur, which lives swimming in 
liquid manure, and feeds on that ! What complete and far-reaching 
changes, not only in the visible structure, but also in tlie finer 



Fi(». 32, Metamorphosis of Sdaris hummilisy an oil-be^tie, after Fabrc, 
ft, first larval form, much enlarged, b, second larval form, c, resting stage of 
tins larva (so-called * pseudo-pupa ’). d, third larval form, c, pupti. " 

nervous mechanisms, which we cannot yet ^^erify, must have taken 
place in the vicissitudes of time and circumstance during the life- 
history of this insect ! 

Not the food-instinct alone, but the instinct of self-preservation, 
of mode of motion, in short, every kind of instinct, may vary in the 
course of an individual life. Let us follow the souu'what complex 
life-history of a beetle of the family of the Blister-beetles or 
Cautharides, as we learnt it first from Fabre. The female of the 
red-shouldered bee-beetle {Sitark himemlh) lays its eggvs on the 
ground in the neighbourhood of the underground nest of a honey- 
gathering l)UiTowing-bee {Anikoj^m). The larvae, when they emerge, 
are agile, six-legged, and furnished with a homy head and biting 
mouth-parts, as well as with a tail-fork for springing (Fig. 3a, a). 
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The little animals have at first no food-instinct, or at least none 
manifests itself, but they run about, and as soon as they see a bee of 
the genus Anthophora they spring upon it and hide themselves in its 
thick, hairy coat. If they have been fortunate the bee is a female, 
■’^ho founds a new colony and builds cells, in each of which she 
deposits some honey and lays an egg upoL it. As soon as this has 
been done the Sitaris larva leaves its hiding-place, bites the ogg of 
the bee open, and gradually eats up the contents. Then it moults, 
and takes the f onn of a gnib wiin minute feet and imperfect masti- 
cating organs; the tail-fork, too, is ust, for all these parts are now 
useless, since it can obtain li(|uid nourishment withont further change 
of place, from the honey in the cell, in exactly the quantity necessary 
to its growth. Then it spends the winter in a hardened, pupa-like 
skin, and it is not till the next year (the third), after another short 
larval stage {d) and subse(|uent tnie pupahood (e), that the fully- 
formed beetle emerges. This again possesses biting mouth-parts, and 
eats leaves, and has legs to run with and wings to fly with. 

In this beetle, then, the food-instinct changes three times in the 
course of its life ; fii’st the egg of the bee is the liberating stimulus, 
then the honey, and finally leaves. The instinct of moving about 
varies likewise, expressing itself first in running and jumping and in 
catching on, then in lying still within the cell, and, lastly, in flying 
and runiiing about on bushes and trees. 

We can well understand that, in the course of innumerable 
generations and species of insects, the various stages of development 
would, by means of selection, become more and more different from 
each other, both structurally and in their instincts, as they adapted 
themselves better to different conditions of life ; and thus ultimately 
instincts frequently and markedly divergent have been developed 
in the successive stages of life. No other interpretation is possible; 
through natural selection alone can we understand even the 
principle of such adaptaiioris. An animal can thus very well be 
compared to a machine which is so arranged that it works coiTectly 
under all ordinary circumstances, that is to say, it performs all the 
actions necessary to the preservation of the individual and of its 
kind. The parts of the machine are fitted together in the best 
possible way, and work on each other so ingeniously that, under 
normal circumstances, a result suited to the end is achieved. We 
have seen how precisely the liberating stimulus for an action may be 
defined, and this secures a far-reaching specialization of instincts. 
But as every machine can work only with the material for which 
it was constructed, so the instinct can only (»11 forth an action 
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effectively adjusted to its end when the animal is under natural 
conditions. Its specialization has its limits, and in this lies the 
reason of its limited purposiveness. For instance, if the larva of 
SUam were not impelled by the sight of every bee to spring on 
it and cling to it, but only by the females, then many of them would 
be saved from the fate tliat awaits them if they attach themselves to 
male bees, which make no nest, or even to other flying insects, in 
which case also there is no possibility of further development. But both 
these things happen, although the latter has not yet, to my knowledge, 
been recorded of Sitaris, but only of its relative, the larva of Melde, 

‘ Instinct goes astray,' it is often said ; but in truth it does not 
go astray, but is only not so highly specialized in relation to the 
liberating stimulus of the action as seems to us necessary for perfect 
purposiveness. But in this very imperfection there lies, as it seems to 
me, another proof that we have to do with the results of a process of 
selection, for it is of the very nature of these never to be perfect, but 
only relatively perfect, that is to say, just as perfect as is necessary 
to the maintenance of the species. At the moment at which this 
grade of perfection is reached every possibility of a fimther 
increase in the effectiveness of adjustment to the end ceases, because 
it would then no longer directly further the end. Why, for instance, 
should the liberating stimulus in this ease bo more highly specialized, 
since enough of the Sitaris larva^ already succeed in attaching them- 
selves to female bees ? It is not for nothing that the beetles of this 
family are so prolific ; what is lacking in the perfection of the instinct 
is made up for by the multitude of young larva*. A single female of 
the oil-beetle (Meliie) lays several hundred eggs. 

In speaking of the animal as a machine, it must be added that it 
is a machine which can be altered in varying degrees, which can 
be regulated to work at high or low pressure, slowly or quickly, finely 
or roughly. This regulating is the work of the intelligence, the limited 
* thinking-power,’ which must be ascribed to the higlier animals in 
a very considerable degree, but which in the lower animals becomes 
loss and less apparent, until finally it is unrcc(‘gnizable. That 
instinctive actions can be luodilied or inhibited by intelligence and 
will is proved by any trained beast of prej' which masters its 
hunger and the impulse to snap at the piece of flesh lield before 
it, because it knows that if it does not control itsidf painful blows 
will be the consequence. In a later lecture I shall return to the con- 
nexion between will and instinct; all that concerns us here is to 
regard instincts as the outcome of the processes of selection, and as an 
indirect proof of the reality of these. 
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From what 1 have already said at least so much must be clear, 
that nothing, in principle, stands in the way of referring instincts to 
selection, smce their very essence is their adaptation to an end, and 
auch purposive changes are precisely those that are preserved in the 
r^ruggle for existence. It might, however, be supposed that in ^ell 
this the principle of use and disuse ako had a share, and that without 
it no changes in instincts could have come about 

There are, however, numerous instincts in considering which this 
can be entirely ^.xcluded. 

At an earlier stage we discussed in detail the protective colourings 
which secure insects, and especially butterflies, from extermination by 
their numerous enemies, and it was mentioned that this was always 
accompanied by corresponding instincos, without which the protective 
colouring and the deceptive form would have profited nothing, 
or at any rate not nearly so much. If the caterpillar of the 
Catocala sponsa, which resembles the bark of an oak so deceptively, 
did not possess at tln^ same time the instinct to creep away from the 
leaves and hide in the clefts of the bark on the trunk of the oak-tree, 
its disj^nise would be of very little use to it; and if the predatory and 
grass-coloured praying mantis was not impelled by instinct to lie in 
wait among the grass for its prey, instead of pursuing it, it would 
rarely succeed in seizing any of its victims, becau'^o of its somewhat 
leisurely mode of movement. This adaptation of the instincts to the 
protective colouring is carried into the most minute and apparently 
trifling details. Thus diflerent observers have established the fact 
that the nauseous, sometimes even poisonous, butterflies, which are 
distinguished by their glaring or sharply contrasted colour-pattern, 
are all slow fliers. This is the case with the Danaides and Euploeides 
of the Old World and the Heliconiides of the New ; many of their 
mimetic imitators also fly slowly. 

If we inquire how this instinct of fluttering, careless flight has " 
come to be, we may lea/e habit as primim movem out of the 
question altogether, for there are no external conditions which could 
have induced the butterfly to take to slower flight than its ancestors 
exhibited. That it is now advantageous for it— since it acts as a . 
signal of its nauseousness— to be as clearly seen and recognized as 
possible can exercise no direct influence on its manner of flight, since it 
knows nothing about it. Even if we assume that individual varia- 
tions cropped up which had an instinct for slower flight, there would 
still, without selection, be no reason why this variation in particular 
should multiply, still less why the originally slight slowing of the 
flight should become more marked in the course of generationa On 
I. h 
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the contoary, the butterflies fly a great deal, just as all other diurnal 
butterflies do; they exert their power of flight as long as the sun shines, 
and if the exercise of one generation influences the next, they ought to 
become gradually more capable of rapid flight. In this case exactly the 
opposite takes place to what is ascribed to the Lamarckian principle ; 
more constant use must here have brought about a diminution of the 
activity of the relevant parts. It is quite otherwise when we look at 
it from the point of view of selection. The variants which cropped 
up by chance with slower flight survived because they wei'e most 
easily recognized and avoided ; they are the most frequent survivors ; 
they leave descendants which inherit the slower flight-instinct, and this 
goes on , increasing in them as long as the increase carries any 
advantage with it. As soon as this ceases to be the case the variation 
comes to a standstill, for it is adapted to the average of the conditions 
at a given time. 

We may picture to ourselves the thousand kinds of regulations of 
animal movements through instinct as having come about in a similar 
way ; in the majority of cases we must picture it thus. For it is only 
in the case of those with bigli intelligence that we can ask whether 
the animal did not by deliberation help in establishing the purposive 
variation in its movements. Among insects in any case this could (J^^ly 
be taken into accoutit to a very limited extent, although I do not 
dispute that the more intelligent among them may learn, and may 
make experiments, and can modify their actions accordingly. But in 
fleeing from an enemy experience has nothing to do with it, for the 
first time it is caught it pays the penalty with its lib;. Without care, 
and with no idea of the dangers .surrounding them on all sides, the 
butterflies float about, guided only by their instinct, which, however, 
is so exactly adapted to the conditions of their life that a sufiicient 
number of them to preserve the species always hap[)ily escapes all the 
many dangers. I may remind you of H aimers case of the butterfly, 
already mentioned, wliich escaped the agile lizard by flying rapidly 
up from the sweet bait, but settled again upon it without fear 
immediately afterwards, to fly from the lizard as k^fore, and did so 
several times in succession. We usually judge such actions far too 
much from the human standpoint; the butterfly does not wish to 
escape the death which threatens it ; it knows nothing about death ; 
it is not with it as it was with Dr. Hahnel himself, who when he was 
once in danger from a jaguar in a thicket was so affected by the 
thought of the death he had happily escaped that he never cared to 
pass the place agaiii, but made a long cii'cuit to his home. The 
butterfly does not act according to reflection and imagination ; it flies 
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up with lightning-like rapidity when the lizard rushes at it, because 
this rapid movement, which it eees, acts as the stimulus which liberates 
the flight-instinct, and this works so promptly that in most cases the 
insect is rescued from danger. Its disposition, however, is not other- 
wise affected by its nanx)w escape, and it obeys anew the food-instinct 
which impels it to settle again on the bait, until iue flight-ii’stinct is 
again set a-going by the visual impression of the re-advance of the 
lizard. It is the plaything of its ‘nstincts, a machine vrhich works 
exactly as it must. That it ib only se .se-impressions and not concep- 
tions which here liberate the actions can be well seen in the case of 
shy species of butterfly like our purple emperor (A2)atura /m*), which 
flies up like lightning from the moist wood-paths on which it loves to 
settle as soon as any rapidly momg visual image, even if it be 
only a shadow, strikes its eyes. For this reason the collcf tor tries to 
approacli it so as not to throw his shadow before him, for then the 
insect lets the advancing enemy get quite close, and only flies up when 
the net is quickly thrust towards it. In all probability the eye of 
this insect is particularly well adapted for perceiving movements, and 
certainly the flight-histinct reacts very promptly to such visual im- 
pressions, and we can understand that it must have been so regulated 
if, as we assume, the regulation came about through processes of 
selection, for the enemies of the butterflies, such as birds, dragon-flies, 
and lizards shoot quickly out on their prey, and therefore those 
butterflies must always have survived whose instinct impelled them 
to take to flight most quickly, 

In this, then, as in a thousand other cases, the instinct of flight, 
or indeed any other mode of movement, cannot be interpreted as an 
* inherited habit,' because there is no evidence of the possession of 
that degree of intelligence which could have induced the variation in 
the previous habit, that is, in maimer of movement. The same is true 
of animals of low intelligence in regard to all the other instincts, 
which otherwise might seem to be explicable in terms of the 
Lamarckian principle. 

In addition, there is a whole large group of instincts in regard 
to which the idea of the Lamarckian principle cannot be entertained, 
as I showed years ago, and it consists of all those instincts which are 
only exercised once in the course of a lifetime. These cannot 
possibly depend on practice in an individual lifetime, and trans- 
mission of the results of this exercise to the following generation ; 
they can therefore only be interpreted in terms of selection, unless 
we are to give up all attempts at a scientific interpretation, and simply 
accept them as * marvels,' 
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E ves attack during the pupa stage. Even the way in 

he caterpillars of many diurnal butterflies hang themselves up, 
^ ^ irtion is not by any means a very simple instineldve action. 
'■^Che caterpillar flrst spins, in a suitable place, a small round disk 
of ^ silk threads, to which it then attaches the posterior end of its 
body, so securely that it cannot be easily tom away. More compli- 
cated still is the securing of the pupa when it does not hang freely, 
but is to remain pressed against a wall or a tree, as is the case in the 
PapilionidsB and the Pieridee. In this case the caterpillar must, in 


addition to the usual cradle, spin a thread of silk, in an ingenious 
way, diagonally across the thorax, so that it may cross about the 
middle of the wing rudiments, and not be too loose, lest the pupa fall 


out, yet not too tight, lest the thread cut too deeply into the wing 
rudiments and hinder their development. When one remembers that 
it is the cateririllar that does all this, before it has taken the form 
of the pupa, and that it must all be adapted to the pupa’s form, we 
are amazed at the extraordinary exactness with which instinct 
prescribes all the individual movements which make the wholerof the 


complex performance eftectivo. And yet, as each caterpillar only 
accomplishes this performance once in its life, it could at no time 
in the development of the species have become a habit in the case of 
any individual catei'pillar, and it cannot therefore be an ‘ inherited 
habit.’ 


But however diverse are the methods of securing the safety of 
the pupm in the different families of butterflies, they must all be 
referred back to a single root, if the butterfly pedigree can bf; traced 
back to a single ancestral group. The caterpillar of the Sphingidm 
does not creep up walls and trees when it is ready to enter on the 
pupa stage, as so many of the caterpillars of the diurnal butterflies do, 
but instead its instinct compels it to run about 011 the ground until it 
has found a spot which seems to it suited for boring into the earth, 


or, to speak less metaphorically, until it comes to a place which, from 
its nature, acts as a liberating stimulus to the instinct to burrow. 
Then it penetrates more or less deeply, according to the species, and 
makes a small chamber, which it lines with silken threads to prevent 
it collapsing; this done, it moults, and enters on the pupa stage. 
The exactness with which the indi’ridual movements are prescriM 
by instinct is seen in the way in which the size of the cliamber is 
regulated so as to be exactly as large as is necessary to give the pupa 
room enough without leaving any superfluous free space. This is not ^ 
so simple as it seems, and is not directly condi^oned by the size of the 


ttuanl, for the eai»|^lar is longer and||ilteig«^ of greater vdw 
.th8iD(ihe pnpa. The eame thing is seei! m the stagdiwtle (JCuc^mue ’ 
cmws), the largest of onr indigenous beetiee, which gets its hune 
fnnn the powerful antlor-like jaws which <Bs&tgayt tire male. It 
also undergoes its pupal metamorphosis m the earth, and malces 
a large hard hall of day, hollow ins de, and as smooth as if/polished, 
and its cavity u exactly the size of the future pupa, or to speak miirre 
precisely, of the fully-foimec^ beetle. For, as B^l von Bosenhof in 
his day ‘ observed with amazement,’ the balls in which the males lie 
have a much longer cavity chan those built by the females, and for 
this reason, that when tlie fuily-formed beetle emerges frmn the 
pupa it must, if it is a male, have room to stretch out its horns, 
which have till then lain upon the breast. ‘For the beetles do not 
leave their dwelling-place until all their parts are sufficiently strong 
and properly hardened, and till the season has arrived in which they 
are wont to fly about.’ The male larva thus makes a much longer 
pupa-house than the female larva, in anticipation, so to speak, of the 
enormous size of the jaws which will grow out later! 

Here the instinct has two modes of expression, according as the 
bodily parts are male or female. Here we have to do with an action 
which is performed once in a lifetime, and thus the possibility of 
any other explanation of the origin of this instmct than through 
natural .jelection is excluded. 

Not less significant is the case of the silk-cocoons. The cocoons 
spun by the silkworm are egg-shaped, and consist of a single thread 
many thousand yards in length, which is wound round the spinning 
caterpillar so that not a space is left uncovered. The web is firm, 
tough, and very difficult to tear; ‘therefore we must grant that the 
pupa resting within will enjoy a very considerable degree of security 
against injury. But the moth must be able to get out, and tkat tbi|> 
may be possible the caterpillar is impelled by instinct to make its 
spinning movements such that the cocoon is eventually looser at tiit 
anterior end, so that the insect, when it is ready to emerge, can tear 
it asunder with its feet and make a way out for itself. For this very 
reason, because the silk must be tom and spoilt by the emerging, 
insect, silk-breeders kill the pupating insect before it begins to make 
its way out. 

But there are species whose cocoons are provided from the very 
start with an outlet, for the caterpillar spins the silk round itstif in 
such a way that a round opening is left. But tiiis ^ning would 
be not only a convenient door for the butterfly to emerge by, but an 
equally convenient entrance for all its enemies. It is, therefore, closed 
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•Of* Ib iJw <5^86 of the * emperor moth* [SatuTnia ca'i^ini) this is 
^teted by means of a circle of stiff bristles of silk on the inside 
{Slg. 33 ), the points of which bend outwards like those of a weir- 
bwket (r) ; from the inside the emerging moth can easily push aside 
fte bristles, while the threatening enemy from without is scared off 
by the stiff points of the bristles, 

Such a cocoon is comparable to a work of art in which every 
part harmonizes with the rest, and all together are adapted as well as 
possible to their purpose. And yet it is all accomplished without the 
caterpillar having the remotest conception of what it is aiming at 
when it winds the endless silken thread about itself in the artistic 
and precisely prescribed coils. Nor has it any time for trying 
experiments or for learning; it must make all the complex bendings 

and turnings of the head which 
spins the thread, and of the 
anterior part of the body which 
guides the thread, quite exactly 
and correctly the first time if 
a good cocoon is to be produced. 
Here every possibility of inter- 
preting this instinct as 'an 
inherited habit ’ is excluded, for 
each caterpillar becomes a pupa 
only once; and it is just as 
impossible to suppose that it can 
be directed by intelligence, since 
it can neither know that it 
is about to become a pupa, nor 
that, in the pupa stage, it will be in danger from enemies which will 
attempt to force their way into the cocoon, nor that the hedge of 
bristles will protect it from such enemies. Our only clue to an inter- 
pretation is in the slow process by wdiich minute useful variations in 
the primitive instinct of spinning are accumulated through selection; 
and it is wonderful to see how exactly these spinning powers are 
adapted to the particular life-conditions of individual species. 

Thus there are several of the Satuimides whose enormous cater- 
pillars live on large-leaved trees, and theses make use of the large 
leaves to form a shelter for the pupa stage, spinning them together so 
that the cocoon is for the most pai*t Surrounded by leaf. But as the 
leaf might easily fall off with the weight of the pupa, they make 
the leaf-stalk fast to the twig from which it grows by binding the 
two firmly together with a broad, strong, closely-apposed silken band. 



Fio. 33. Cocoon of the Emperor Moth 
(Satumia carpini), after ROboI. A, enclosed 
< pupa. J 5 , emerging moth, r, hedge of bristles, 
/If wings. 
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Seitz relates of the largest of all these spinners, the dhinese AUacijis 
atlast that this sHk sheath ‘ is continued to the nearest strong branch, 
so that it is impossible with the hand to detach the leaves that con- 
ceal an Atlas-pupa from the tree/ To be sure, this pupa weighs 
c^bout eleven grammes I 

Since instincts vary, as well as the visible parts of an animal, 
a fulcrum is aflForded by means of which selection can bring about all 
these very special adaptations to given conditions, since it always 
preserves for ureeding the best suited variations ot an already 
existing instinct. Any other interpretation is once more excluded. 

The same may be said of insects and their egg-laying. This, too, 
is in many cases only performed once in a lifetime, and the insect 
dies before it has soon the fruit of its labour. Yet egg-laying is 
performed in the most oftective manner, and with the most ])erfect 
security of result. It seems as if the insect knew, so to speak, 
exactly where, in what numbers, and how it should lay its eggs. 
Many Mayflies (Ephemeridie) let their eggs fall all at once into the 
water in which the larvm live ; many Lepidoptera, such as Macroglom 
dellaiamm, lay their eggs singly, and on definite plants— the humming- 
bird hawk-moth, just referred to, on Galimi moUugo ; others, like 
Melitm cinxia, lay their eggs in heaps on the leaves of the way-bread 
(Plantaqo media), or, like Aglia ta% on the bari: of a large beech- 
tree. Tsothing in these different modes of egg-laying is due to chance 
or caprice ; all is determined and regulated by instinct, and all, as far 
as wo can see, is as well adapted to its purpose as possible. When, 
for instance, Macroglom dellatamm lays her eggs singly, or in twos 
or threes, on the green leaves of the food-plant, it thereby obviates 
the danger of scarcity of food for the comparatively large caterpillars, 
since not many of them could subsist together on a single plant of 
Galium, while Aglia tau can place several hundred eggs on the same 
beech-tree trunk without having to fear that its caterpillars will not 
find abundant nourishment. The precision with which the egg-laying 
instinct works is even greater in other species in which there are 
more special requirements, e, g. when the eggs have to be laid on the 
under side of the leaves, as in Vanma prorsa, or where they have to 
be cemented together in a little pillar, so that they bear a deceptive 
resemblance to the green flower-buds of the food-plant (the stinging- 
nettle). 

It is certainly astonishing how exactly the stimulus in these 
cases is specialized to the liberation of the instinct. In general the 
smell of the food-plant of the caterpillar is enot^h for most butter- 
flies, and this attracts the female ready to deposit its eggs, but 
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ceioiWe of the iastinct is only effected by the visual 

of the mder side of the leaf. We cannot but be 
atitonished that there is room for such finely graded nerve-mechanisms 
'h % little brain of a butterfly, and yet it would be easy enough to 
still more complex instincts connected with oviposition in 
ittsects. The large water-beetle, HydropKUus piceuSy lays its eggs on 
a .floating raft made by itself; the gall- wasps must first pierce with 
their ovipositor into a particular part of a particular plant to be able ‘ 
to lay the eggs in the proper place, and this in no haphazard way, but 
with great carefulness and in a perfectly definite manner. But there 
is necessity to refer here to many or to the most complicated 
cases of egg-laying; I only wish to show that, even in the simple 
cases, such as that of the butterflies just referred to, there is 
a precisely regulated combination of actions which is executed 
mechanically, and which Cannot be interpreted as inherited habit, 
because it never was a habit in any individual of any generation. 

It is thus placed beyond the possibility of doubt that very many 
instincts, at least, must depend on selection, and it would be useless 
^ to go further in this direction by extending our survey to .other 
groups of instincts. I shall, however, return later on to the study of 
instincts, and, after we have , become ac(iuainted with the main 
features of the laws of inheritance, it will then be seen that, even 
among higher animals, instincts can never be interpreted in terms of 
the Lamarckian principle. 



LECTURE IX 


ORGANIC PARTNERSHIPS OR SYMBIOSIS 

Hermit-ojrabs and sea-anemonea— Herm'^-crabs ajid hydroid polyps— Fialiea and 
sea-aiiomones— Groen fresh-water polyps— Grcjen Amosba— Soa-anemoSies and yelldir 
Algae— Cecropia trees and ants— Lichens— Koot ^nngi— Origin of Symbiosis— Nostoe 
and Azolla apparently contradict the origin chroogh natural selection. 

We have already seen, 1*y means of many examples, to what a 
great degree animals and plants are able to adapt themselves to new 
conditions of life ; how animals imitate their surroundings in colour 
and form, how instincts have varied in all directions, how plants have 
made use of the chance of frequent contact with little animals to 
obtain nourishment from them, and have developed contrivances 
adapted for bringing as many of these as possible into their power 
and causing them to yield them the largest possible amount of food. 
A great many of these could only be interpreted in terms of natural 
selection, and in others it seemed at least very prubablo that selection 
was one of the factors in bringing them about. 

Particularly clear proof of the reality of natural selection is 
afforded by those cases where one form of life associates itself with 
a very different one so intimately that they are dependent on one 
another and cannot live without one another— at least in extreme 
cases — and that new organs, and, indeed, new dual organisms, are 
sometimes produced by this interdependence of life. This pheno- 
menon-so-called ‘Symbiosis —was discovered by two sharp-sighted 
botanists, Anton de Bary and Schwendener. But Symbiosis occurs 
not only between plants ; it occurs also between plants and animals 
and between two species of animal, and we understand by it a life of 
partnership depending on mutual benefits, so that each of the two% 
species affords some advantage to the other, and makes existence 
easier for it. In this respect Symbiosis differs from Parasitism, in ,, 
which one species is simply preyed upon by another without receiving 
any benefit from it in return, and also from the more innocent 
Commensalism of Van Beneden, the table-companionship in which 
one species depends for its existence on the liehly-spre^ table of 
another. Symbiosis is particularly interesting, because, in addition to 
extreme cases with marked adaptations, many occur which are of 
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gjeat simplicity, and whfcln smm to have brought about almost uo 
ehange in the two associated species* 

* We shall take our first examples from the Animal Kingdom. 

The partnership between certain sea-anemones (Actinise) and 
hermit-crabs (PaguridsB) had been noticed long before any particular 
It^ntion was devoted to it. Many species of hermit-crab frequently 
carry a large sea-anemone about with them on the mollusc shell 
which they use as a protecting-house ; indeed, two or three of these 
beautiful many-tentacled polyps are often attached to them, and this 
is not at all a matter of chance, hut depends upon instinct on the part 
of lx)th animals ; they have the feeling of belonging to each other. If 
the sea-anemono be taken away from the hennit-crab and put in a 
distant part of the aquarium, the crab seeks about till it finds it, then 
seizes it with its claws and sets it on its house again. The instinct to 
cover itself with Actiniae is so strong within it that it loads itself 
with as many of these friends as it can procure, sometimes with more 
than there is room for on the shell. The sea-anemone on its part 
calmly submits to the crab’s manipulations— a fact very surprising to 
any one who is aware of the anemone’s ordinarily extreme •sensi- 
tiveness to contact, and knows how it immediately draws itself 
together on any attempt to detach it from the ground, and will often 
let itself be torn in pieces rather than give way. The mutual instincts 
of the two creatures are thus adapted to each other ; but it does not 
at first sight seem as if any structural changes had taken place in 
favour of the partnership. This is true, indeed, as regards the hermit- 
crab, but not as regards the sea-anemone, although the nature of the 
adaptation on the sea-anemone’s part only becomes apparent when 
the two animals are closely observed in their life together. 

We owe our understanding of this adaptive change in the sea- 
anemone, and, indeed, our knowledge of this whole case of Symbiosis, 
to the beautiful observations of Eisig. Staging from the hypothesis 
that the mutual relations could only be the outcome of natural 
selection, Eisig pointed out that this partnership must offer some 
advantage not to one partner only, but to both; otherwise it could not 
have arisen through selection. The advantage to the sea-anemone is 
obvious enough; since of itself it can only move very slowly, and is 
usually firmly fixed in one place, it is easy to see that it would be 
useful to it to be carried aljout on the floor of the sea by the hermit- 
crab, and to get its share of the hermit-crab s food. But the service 
yielded to the hermit-crab by the sea-anemone in return is not nearly 
so apparent. Eisig made an observation in the Zoological Station at 
Naples which solved this riddle. He saw an octopus attack the 
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hermit-crab and attempt to draw it out of its shdl with the point of 
me of its eight arms. Bat before this had succeeded there sprang 
from the body of the sea-anemone a large number of thin worm-like 
threads which spread over the arm of the robber, who immediately let 
go his hold of the crustacean and troubled himseK no fiir&er with ii 
These threads, called a^ntia, are thickly beset with stinging-cells, 
which must at least cause a violent smarting on the soft skin of the 
octopus. Thus we see that the Actinia instinctively defends its 
partner from attacks, and does it so effectively that we need not 
wonder how the instinct to provide itself with Actinise could have 
arisen in the hermit-crab. But the acoutia seem to ha\e been greatly 



Fi 6. 34. Hermit-crab (F), within a Gasteropod «hell, on wliich a colony 
of Pudocorym carnea has established itself. From the common root-work (which 
is not clearly shown) there arise numerous nutritive polyps with tentacles (np), 
among wliich are smaller ‘ blastostyle ' polyps with a circle of medusoid buds 
{mk\ spine-like personas and on the margin of tho mollusc shell a row 
of defensive individuals (up). Fj antennie. .^lu, eyes of the hermit-crab; 
slightly enlarged. 

strengthened in the course of the sea-anemone s association with 
hennit-crabs, for they do not occur in all forms, and they are most 
highly developed in those which live in Symbiosis with crustaceans. 

In this case the structural change, the transformation of the^ 
mesenteric filaments that occur in all Actiniae into projectile acontia,* 
is comparatively slight, but in another partnership between hermit- 
crabs and polyps the latter have undergone a much more marked 
adaptation. At Naples Eupagurus prideauxii is one of the com- 
monest hermit-crabs. It lives at a depth of about a hundred feet, 
and is often brought to the Zoological Station by the fishermen in 
large quantities. Its borrowed mollusc shell often bears a little 
polyp, Podocoryne carnea (Fig. 34), which forms colonies of often 
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^ (nNlal ^imdred indmdoals, arising from a common root-wort of 
'iMws which covers the shell. The polyp colony is composed of 
'iilShceiit kinds of individuals or person®, illustrating the principle of 
' division of labour : it includes (i) nutritive persons (np) which possess • 
•^proboscis, mouth, and tentacles on their club-shaped bodies; (a) 
much smaller blastostyles (6?), that is to say, polyps with degenerate 
" siouth and tentacles, which are wholly given over to the production of 
.,lfed8(aii), which then develop into sexual animals, little free-swimming 
'npedusoids; and (3) protective pereon® in the form of hard spines 
{dp), beneath the shelter of whiph the soft polyps withdraw when the 
molliisc shell is rocked about on the sea-floor by the rolling of the 
wat'es. In addition to these three different kinds of individuals or 
person® there are also (4) defensive polyps (wp) of long, thread-like 
shape, thickly set with stinging-cells, but possessing neither mouth 
nor tentacles. It might at first be thought that these are for the 
defence of the colony, but this is not so ; the fact is that they rather 
serve for the direct defence of the hermit-crab. This is indicated by 
the position they occupy in the colony ; they are not regularly dis- 
tributed over the surface, but are ranged round the edge, and, ii^deed, 
only on the edge which surrounds the opening of the mollusc shell. 
Here these defensive polyps stand in close array, sometimes spirally 
contracted, sometimes hanging loosely down over the hermit-crab like 
a fringe. Their function, like the acontia of Actini®, is to defend the 
crab when an enemy tries to follow it within the shelter of its 
domicile. This can easily be demonstrated by drawing out the 
hfermit-crab from the Gasteropod shell, and, when the colony has 
settled down again, seizing the shell with the forceps and drawing it 
slowly through the water. The water-stream which then flows upon 
the shell mimics the attack of an enemy, and immediately all the 
defensive polyps, as at a given signal, strike from above downwards, 
and repeat this three or four times; they are scaring off the supposed 
enemy. 

In this species of polyp a special form of individual has developed 
^ with a quite definite position in the colony, and furnished witli a 
special instinct or reflex mechanism which is directly useful only to 
the crab, and has therefore, in a sense, arisen for its advantage. This 
can quite well be explained through natural selection, for indirectly 
these polyps are also of nse to the colony, inasmuch as they protect 
their valuable partner, and thus render it possible f(» the hydroid 
colony to make the partnership of use to the hermit-crab as w^ as to 
itself. 

This mutual arrangement thus satisfies the requhiement which, 
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frgm the selectiQnist point of vieiri must be made in regard to all 
that is new— that it must be useful to its possessor. 

If it be asked what service the hermit-ciab renders to the polyp, 
colony in return, the answer is that, as in the 'symbiosis with sea- 
anemones, the hermit-crab carries the polj^s to their food, which 
is also its own. Hermit-crabs eat all sotia of animal food, living 
or dead, which they find on the sea-floor, and the remains of their 
meal fall to the share of the polyps. Once, without special intetotion, 
I laid a hermit-crab with its poljp colony in a flat vessel of sea-water 
beside a bright green living sponge. After some time the migalty pf 
the polyps had become bright green; tl>ey had filled themselves with 
the green cells of the sponge. 

I do not know how else we should picture to ourselves the origin 
of symbiotic instincts in such lowly animals except through the 
transmission and augmentation of variations in the instincts of the 
two partners— variations which made their possessors more capable 
of survival. Mollusc shells, ever since there were any, must 
have served as a foundation and point of attachment for polyp 
colopies ; as a matter of fact, we find to-day on mollusc shells many 
kinds of polyp colonies which show no special adaptation to a life of 
partnership with hermit-crabs. From such indifferent associations 
a symbiotic one must gradually have been evolved in some instances, 
through the preservation and augmentation of every useful variation, 
both of instincts and reflex actions, as well as of form and structure. 

I shall not attempt to trace the course of this evolution in detail, but 
it is obvious that the development of defensive polyps, and of their 
instinct to defend the crustacean, can be interpreted neither as due 
to any direct influence nor as due to the effect of use, but only to the 
utility of this arrangement, the beginnings of which— polyps with 
stinging-cells— were already present. Their augmentation and 
perfecting must be referred entirely to natural selection. It is the 
same with adaptations \fhich do not refer directly to the crustacean 
partner, but rather to the disposition of the polyps on the shell. The 
spinous persona) which protect the softer polyps from being crushed^ 
by being rolled about on the pebbles by the waves cannot possibly 
be regaled as the direct result of this crushing. But it is obvious^ 
that some such colonies must have hod among their members some 
with a stronger external skeleton, and therefore less easily crushed 
than the rest, and this would lead to their more frequent survival. 

No adaptation seems to have taken place in the hermit-crab in this 
case, but that is probably only apparently the caae; the probability, 
is that it would not tolerate the presence of th4j polyp-colony on the 
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dbll tmldss ite instinct compelled it thereto, just es its instinct impels 
it to cover itself with sea-anemones, and fearlessly to grasp the 
dangerous animal, which, however, only shows its partner its softer 
Inde. Truly, such transformations of instinct are wonderful enough, 
but that they should have come about through intelligence is here 
quite inconceivable ; there remains nothing but natural selection. 

A case in which no apparent corporeal adaptations have occurred, 
but which depends altogether on slight modifications of the instincts, 
is afforded by the well-known relations between ants and aphides. 
!fhese two groups of insects live in a kind of symbiosis, although 
they are by no means inseparably connected with each other. 
Wherever strong colonies of aphides cover the young shoots of 
a plant, such as a stinging-nettle, a rose, or an elder, we almost always 
find ants which walk cautiously about among the plant-lice, often in 
great numbers, stopping now and again to stroke them with their 
antennse, and then licking up the sweet juice from the intestine which 
they now give forth. Darwin showed by experiment that the 
aphides retain this juice if no ants are on the spot, and only give 
it off when ants are put beside them. Herein lies the proof that we 
have again to do with a case of modification of instincts. This 
juice is, of course, not the secretion of special glands, as it was still 
believed to l)e in Darwin’s time, and it does not come from the 
so-called * honey-tubes ’ situated on the back of the abdomen of the 
aphides ; it is simply their excrement, which is li()uid like their food, 
and the voiding of it has become instinctively connected with the 
presence of the friendly ants. 

That the aphides are not in any way afraid of the ants implies, 
in itself, a modification of their instinct, for these poisonous insects, 
prone to biting, are otherwise much dreaded in the insect world. 
Moreover, the aphides, harmless as they seem, are not quite without 
means of defence, although these are never used against the ants. 
Other animals which approach them they bespatter with the sticky, 
oily secretion prepared in the so-called * honey-tubes ’ already noted, 
squirting it especially into the eyes of an assailant, so that the attack 
is abandoned. 

Of coux'se the aphides have no idea wherein the utility of their 
friendship for the ants consists, but it is not difficult tor us to 
discover it, since the ants, by their mere pi'esenee in the aphid 
colony, frighten and keep off their enemies. We see, then, that 
the conditions for a process of natural selection are here afforded : the 
instinct to be friendly to the ants is thoroughly useful, and the 
instinct of the ants to seek out the aphides, and, instead of devouring 
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them, to ‘milk’ them, is also advantageous; it must he an old 
acquisition, an instinct early developed, for in several species it has 
gone so far that the aphides are carried into the ants’ nest, and are 
there (as one might say) kept and tended as domcw^ticated animals. 

A pretty case of symbiosis between two animals is reported by 
Sluiter, and I mention it because -t concerns a vertebrate animal, 
and intelligence has something to do with it. In the neighbourhood 
of Batavia there are frequently to be found on the coral reefs large 
yellow sea-ane nones, with very numerous and compuratively long 
tentacles, and a little brightly-colcur d fish, of the genus Tmchkhth^ 
makes use of these fortssts, beset with stinging-cells, to find security 
from its enemies. These appear to be numerous, for in an aquarium, 
at any rate, the little fish very soon falls a victim to one or other 
of them, unless he is supplied with the protective sea-anemones. 
When this is the case it swims blithely about among the tentacles, 
and the sea-anemone does not sling it; for there has been a modi- 
fication of instinct on its part as well as on that of the fisli. The 
advantage it gains from the fish is, that the latter brings large 
morsels of food— in the aquarium, pieces of meat— into the anemone’s 
mouth. In doing so it tears away fibres for itself, and even if the 
Actinia has swallowed pieces too quickly, the fish pulls them half out 
of the gullet again, and only relinquishes them to be consumed by its 
partner when it has satisfied its own appetite. In this case, again, 
the modification of the instinct is the only adaptation which has been 
brought about by the symbiosis, and its origin seems difficult to 
understand. How can the fish have first formed the habit of putting 
its prey into the mouth of the anemone instead of eating it directly ? 
Although in many cases it is difficult to guess at the beginnings of 
a i)rocess of selection, because they are scarcely discoverable in 
the subsequently accumulated variations, yet in this instance we- may 
perhaps picture them to ourselves in this way: The fish was in 
the habit of letting fall pieces of food which could not be swallowed 
whole, and of diving down upon them repeatedly, to tear ofl' 
a fragment each time. As the sea-floor in flat places is often covere4, 
with sea-anemones, these pieces would often sink down upon one, 
which would welcome it as a dainty, and set about swallowing it, 
slowly in its own fashion. The fish must then have found by 
experience that it could tear off little bits much more easily from 
a piece that was held firmly by the anemone than from one that was 
lying loose upon the ground, and this may have caused it to do 
intentionally what was at first done by chance. But the sea- 
anemone, suffering no ham from the fish— indeed, its association of 
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^Bl^f 11^ W ^ expreasi<m» mmk vt&er have been Uttle Mwt 
Iood’>*-had no cause to shoot its microscopic dxt&m 
|||& ifUd did not do so even when the fish concealed itself among 
pir fe^tsclea This latter ^abit on the part of the fish would 
developed into an instinct through natural selection, since the 
individuals that most frequently exhibited it would be the beat 
^tected, and therefore, on an average, the most likely to survive. 
Whetheer the benevolent attitude of the anemone towards the fish is 
to be regarded as the expression of an instinct is open to dispute, for 
it is quite conceivable that each individual sea-anemone is disposed to 
gentleness by the behaviour of the fish, and so the development of 
a special hereditary instinct was unnecessary, because without it each 
anemone reacted in the manner most likely to secure its own 


The same may be true of the fish as far as laying its booty in 
the mouth of the anemone is concerned ; there may be no inherited 
instinct in this ; it may be an intelligent action, which is learnt anew 
in the lifetime of each individual 

It might of course be objected to this interpretation that the 
beginning of the process, namely, the assumption that chance frag- 
ments from the food of the fish falling just on the anemone is very 
improbable ; but I once observed that flat rocks washed over by the 
sea on the Mediterranean coast (not far from Ajaccio) were so thickly 
covered with green anemones that at fir^t I took the green growth for 
some strange sea-grass now to me until I had pulled up a little tuft 
of the supposed plants and identified them as the soft tentacles of 
Anthea cereue. Anemones must l)e equally abundant in the tropical 
seas of Java, and a sinking fragment must often alight on the mouth 
of one of them. 

Much attention and keen discussion have in the last few decades 
been focussed on coses of symbiosis l)etweou unicellular Algae and 
simple animals. ^ A good example is our green fresh-water polyp, 
Eydra virkUs (Fig. 35, A). Its beautiful colour is due to chlorophyll, 
and it was long a matter of surprise that animals should produce 

^ Since the above was written Plate has observed sctveral similai cases in the Ked 
Sea. A. little fish lives along with the anemone, Cramheuttsatnonitm^ a foot in size, and 
not only conceals itself among its tentacles, but remains among them when the anemone 
draws thorn in. These fishes, therefore, must be immune against the stinging-cells of 
the sea-anomone ; and in the same way another species of fish appears to be immune 
from the strong poison secreted by sea-urchins of the genus from the points 

of Ihcir spines, among which the fishes live. This relation oertaiuly beems more like 
a one-sided adaptation on the part of the fishes than a true symbiosis, but in the cases 
observed by Sluitcr the return service of the fishes seems to be r^ularly rendered. 
Here, os everywhere else in nature, there are transition stages, and a one-sided 

S otective relation may gradually, under favourable circumstances, be transformed 
to a symbiosis. 
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chlorophyll, which is a characteristic and fundamental important suT> , 
stance of assimilating plants, until 6eza Entz and M. Braun demour 
strated that the green did not belong to the animal at all, but to 
unicellular green Algee, so-called Zoochlorell®, which are embedded 
in the endoderm cells of the polyps in great numbers (Fig. 35, zM). 
As these algoid cells assimilate, and thus liberate oxygen, their presence 
is of advantage to the polyp. Thpt — as was at first believed— they 
also yield noui jhment tn the polyp I consider very probable, not- 
withstanding the apparently opposed -^sults of the experiments of so 
acute an observer as von Grrff, for 1 ha^'e seen a large number of these 
animals thrive for montlis, and multiply rapidly by budding in pure 


ect St ent 



Fig. 35. Hydra viridis, tlip Orpen Fresh-water Polyp. A, the entire animal, ^.rcatly 
enlarged, if, the mouth, f, teiuacles. .‘i?), teHtis. or, ovary, both in the octodenn. Ei, \i 
ripe o\ 11m, already green, in process of being extruded. After Leuckart and Nitsche. 

B, {section of the body-wall, about the position of the ovary in A, JtUz the ovum 
lying in the ectoderm {ect), in which zoochlorellae {zchl), belonging to the endoderm 
(ent), have already migrated through the supporting middle lamella («0. eik, nucleus 
of ovu m. After Hainan n. 

water which contained no food of any kind. In favour of this view, 
too, are some observations, to be cited presently, on unicellular animals, 
in regard to whose nourishment by the zoochlorelte living within them 
there can be no doubt at all. 

The little algm on their part find a peaceful and relatively secure 
abode within the polyp, and they apparently do not occur outside of 
it, at least they do not now migrate from outside into the animal, but 
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a 3 P& carried ov«r as a heritable possession of the polyps from one 
generation to another, and in a very interesting manner, namely, by 
means of the eggs, and by these alone. As Hamaun has shown, the 
;.aooehlorelfa migrate at the time when an egg is formed in the outer 
layer of the body of the polyp (Fig. 35) from the inner layer outwards, 
piercing through the supporting layer between them (d) and pene- 
trating into the egg (B, Eiz\ They make their way only into the egg, 
not into th^ sperm-cells, w’hich in any case are too small to include 
them. Thus they are absent from no young polyp of this species, 
and it is easy to understand why earlier experimental attempts to 


rear colourless polyps from eggs could 
never succeed even in the purest water. 
Quite similar green algre live in 
zchl symbiosis with unicellular animals, as, 
for instance, with an aiiKoba (Fig, 36) 
and with an Infusorian of the genus 
Bunana. In the Zoological Institute 
in Freiburg there is a living colony 
of a green amfol)a and a green 
Bnnarkiy both of which came from 
America, sent to us some years ago by 
Professor Wilder, of Cliicago, inside 
loiter with dried SpliagnuMy or 
® bog-moss. The plants camo from stag- 
' nant water in the Connecticut valley 

Fio. 36. A, Amwha viridis, fc, -tr l rm j * 

nucleus. c», contractile vacuole, zchi^ Massachusetts. 1 liat in this case 

the jtwhlorellw. 2), a einglo zoo- the zoochlorellas ai-e of use to the 
chlorella under high power. After . ■, . , . , 

A. Gruher. animals Within whicli they live, not 

only by {fiving off oxygen, but also by 
yielding ft^-stuff, has been proved by A. Gruber, who bred the two 
green species for seven years in pure water which contained no trace 
of any kind .of organic food for them. Ncvertheleas, they multiplied 
rapidly, and still form a green scum on the walls of the glass in which 
they are kept. They only die away when they are kept in the dark, 
where the algaj are unable to assimilate; then one green cell after 
anoUier wanes and disappears, and, in consequence, their hosts also die 
from the double cause of lack of oxygen and lack of food. 


Even in this case the symbiotically united organisms have not 
remained unaltered. The alg® at least difler from others of theii- 
kind in their power of resistance to living animal protoplasm. They 
are not digested by it, and we may infer from this that tiiey possess 
some soi-t of protective adaptation against the dissolving power of 
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animpi digestive juices; they must, therefore, have undergone some 
variation, and adapted themselves to the new situation* Probably 
their cell-membiane has become impenetrable to the stuffs which 
would naturally digest them, au adaptation which could not be 
referred to direct effect or to use, but only to the accumulation of 
useful variations whicli cropped up— in othe'* words, to natural selec- 
tion. That any adaptive variation has taken place on the p.xrt of the 
host, whether polyp, amceba, or Infusorian, cannot be made out. None 
of these have altered their origina’ mode of life ; they do not depend 
on the nourishment afforded by the dgje, but feed on other animals, 
if these come in their way, and they live in water rich in oxygen like 
other species allied to them, and theieloro are not altogether de- 
pendent on the algm in this connex ’on ; but they can no more help 
having their partners tlian the pig can help having Trichina? in its 
muscles. 

Similar plant-cells, not green however, but yellow, called zooxaii- 
thella^, live in greai numljers in the endoderm of various sea-anemones 
and in the soft plasmic substance of many Radiolarians. In both these 
cases we must look for the benefit they confer on their host in the 
oxygen they give for, like the green zoochlorelki, they break up 
carbonic acid gas in the light, and give off oxygen ; they no longer 
occur, as far as is known, in a free state, but are always associated 
with th“, Iiost, and they must therefore have altered in constitution, 
and have adapted themselves to the conditions of the symbiosis. 

Higher plants, too, sometimes have symbiotic relations with 
animals ; the most remarkable and best-known example is the relation 
between ants and certain trees, in which the ants protect trees which 
afi’ord them in return both a dwelling-place and food. We owe .our 
knowledge of these cases to Tliomas Belt and Fritz Muller, and more 
recently it has been materially increased by Scliimperis researclu's. 

In the forests of South America there grow ‘ Imhauba,’ oi can- 
delabra-trees, specic^s of tl e genus Cecropia, which well deserve their 
nam( for their bare branches stretch out like candelabra, and bear 
little bunches of leaves only at their tips. These leaves ai*e menaced 
by the leaf-cutting ants of the genus (Ecodoimy which attack 
numerous species of plants in these regions, often in tens of thousands, 
biting off the loaves, cutting them in pieces on the ground, and carry- 
ing tliem on their backs piece by piece to their nests. There they use 
them to make a kind of compost heap, on which fungi, to which the ants 
are very partial, readily grow. The candelabra-tree protects itself 
f from these dangerous robbers, inasmuch as it has established an 
association with another ant {Azteca instabilis), which finds a safe 

I. M 



?Wdling*^la(» ia its hollow, chambered stem (Fig. 37, A)^ and feeds 
0d. A brown sap which oozes from the inside. On the stem there ore 
'mm little pits regularly arranged in definite places (E), through 
^ nirbich the female of Azteca can easily bore her way into the interior. 
' IFl^e she lays her eggs, and soon the whole interior of the trunk 
teems with ants, which come trooping out whenever the tree is 


shaken. 

This alone would not suffice to protect the tree against the leaf- 
cutting ants, for how should the Aztec ants living inside notice the pre- 
sence of the lightly climbing leaf-cutters ? But that is provided for, for 

the Aztecs also frequent the outside 
of the trunk, and just where attack 
would be most disastrous, namely, 
at the stalks of the young leaves. 
At these places there is a peculiar 
velvet-like cushion of hair (P), from 
which grow little stalked white 
papillae (Fig. 37, £), which are rich 
in nourishment, and are not only 
eaten by the ants, but are harvested 
by them, being carried off into 
the ants’ dwellings, presumably to 
feed their larvie. In this case, 
then, a particular organ, offering 
special attraction to ants, has been 
developed by the plant at the 
places more especially threatened; 
while, as regards the ants, it is pro- 
bable that only the instincts of 
feeding and habitat require to be 
modified, since courage and thirst 
for battle are present in all ants, 
almost any species being ready at any time to throw itself on any 
other which intrudes into its domain. 

It should be noted that not all the candelabra-trees live in 
symbiosis with ants, and so secure a means of defence against the 
leaf-cutters. Schimper found in the primitive forests of South 
America several species of Cecropia which never had ants in the 
chambei's of their hollow stem. But these species did not exhibit the. 
nutritive cushions at the base of the leaf-stalk; tliese contiivances for 
attracting and retaining the presence of partner ants were altogether 
Indeed, only one species, Cecropia 'jicUaUf has produced these 



Fia. 37. Af a piece of a twig of an 
Imbauba-tree (Cecropia adenopus)^ with 
the feaves cut off. At the leaf^bases are 
tlie hair-cushions (?). F, the opening 
for the associated ant (Astcca instahUis). 
Bf a piece of the hair-cushion with the 
egg'shaped nutritive corpuscles (nk). 
After Schimper. 
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peeuliar structures, and, as they are of no dimi use to the tree, \ 
must say that it has produced them only for the ants. Here, agaui^ 
natural selection must have gradually brought about the development 
of these nutritive cushions, though as yet we do not know what the 
be^nnings of the process may have been In no case can the origin of 
these cushions be referred to any direct influence of the environmental 
conditions. 

We may now pass to the association of two species of plants, of 
which the lichex.s funiish the best-kno>vn and prpbably most complete 
illustration. Till about twenty years ago the lichens, whidi in so 
many diverse fonns clothe the bark of tiv'es, the stones, and the rocks, 
were regarded as simple plants lik^* the flowering plants, the ferns, 
or the mosses ; and many lichenologists occupied themselves with the 



exact systematic distinction of about a thousand species, each pf 
which could be as well and exactly classified, according to form, 
colour, habitat, and min ite structure, as any other kind of plant. 
Then De Bary and Schwendener discovered that the lichens were 
made up of two kinds of plants, fungi and algae, so intimately^ 
associated with and adapted to one another, that on coming together 
they always assume the same specific form. 

The framework, and therefore the largest part, and the one 
which determines the form of a lichen, is due to the fungus (Fig. 38). 
Colourless threads of fungus ramify in a definite manner accordmg 
to the species of fungus, and in the network of spaces left by this 
* ramification green alga-cells (a) lie singly, or in rows, or groups. 
The fungus is propagated by multitudes of miatite spores, which it 
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j^oduces periodically, and these are disseminated in the air by the 
Imrsting of the sporangia and are carried away by the wind in 
the form of fine dust; the alga multiplies simply by continual 
j^dirision into two, but it also, like the whole lichen, can survive 
desiccation, and, after falling to pieces, is likewise carried through the 
air as microscopic dust. 

The partnership of the two plants rests on a basis of mutual 
benefit ; the fungus, like all fungi, is without chlorophyll, and cannot 
therefore decompose carbonic acid gas or elaborate its own organic 
food-stuffs ; it receives these from the alga. The alga has in the net- 
work of the fungus a safe shelter and basis of attachment, for the 
fungus is able to bore into the bark of trees and even into stones ; 
besides which it absorbs water and salts, and supplies these to the 
partner alga. We here see the mutual advantage derived from 
the partnership, which is really an extremely intimate one. Fungus 
spores, sown by themselves, spring up and develop some branchings 
of fungoid hyphm, a so-called mycelium, but witliout the requisite 
partner alga these remain weak and soon die away. The alga, on 
the other hand, can, in some cases, though not in all, survive without 
the fungus if the necessary conditions of its life be supplied to it, but 
it grows difTerently and more luxuriantly in association with the 
fungus. 

The same species of alga may be found associated with different 
species of fungi, and then each partnership forms a distinct species of 
lichen of definite and characteristic appearance ; Stahl (wen succeeded 
in making new species of lichen artificially by bringing the spores of 
a lichen-forming fungus into contact with alga-cells, with which they 
had never been associated in free nature. 

The most remarkable feature of this remarkable association 
seems to me to be the formation of common reproductive bodies— an 
adaptation in face of which all doubt as to the theory of selection 
must disappear. Periodically there are developed in the substance of 
the lichen small corpuscles, the so-called soredia, each of which con- 
sists of one or more alga-cells surrounded ami kept together by 
threads of the fungus. When they are developed in large numbers 
they form a floury dust over the maternal licheii, which ‘ breaks up* 
and leaves them, like the spores of the fungus, to be carried away by 
the wind. If these alight on favourable soil nothing more is ne^ed 
than the external conditions of development, light, warmth, and water, 
to enable the lichen to spring up anew. The great advantage to the 
preservation of ‘species’ is obvious, for, when multiplication by 
the ordinary method occurs among lichens, the spores of the fungus, 
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even If they have fallen on good gronnd, can only develop into 
a new lichen if chance bring to them ^he proper partner alga. 

Obviously there must be, in the formation of the soredia, great 
advantage for the species, or rather ‘for the two species,’ for the 
Tungi as well as the algsB benefit by the arrangement, which ensures 
the continuance of the partnerslii| . It vas not without reason, 
however, that the dual organism was so long regarded sk a simple 
species in the natural history sense, for that is what it really w, 
although it has arisen in a manner quite different tom the usual 
origin of species. As we know speties which consist only of single 
cells, and others which consist of cells, differentiated in different 
ways, and forming a cell-community or * person,’ and, finally, others 
which consist of a community of diversely difierentiated personas, 
making up a ^ stock ’ ; so in the lichens we see that even different 
species may combine to form a new physiological whoio, a vital unit, 
an individual of the liighcst order. When, at the outset of these 
lectures, I said tiiat the theory of evolution was now no longer 
a mere hypothesis, and that its general truth could no longer lie 
doul^ed by any one acquainted with the facts available, I had in my 
mind, among other facts, especially that of symbiosis, and above all 
the case of the lichens. 

There are many other interesting cases of symbiosis between 
two different kinds of plants, and one side of the partnership is 
represented by fungi in a relatively large number of instances. The 
reason is not far to seek : fungi must always be dependent on other 
plants for their food; they must be parasitic, because they cannot 
themselves produce the organic substances they require. They must 
therefore associate themselves in some way with other organisms, 
living or dead, and as a general rule they simply prey upon their 
associate, sucking up its juices and killing it. But in not a few cases 
they can render services in return, and, as we have seen in the case of 
the lichens, symbiosis i^ay then occur. Fungi in general have the 
power of discovering and absorbing the least trace of water iu 
the soil, and with it they absorb the salts necessary to the plant, and 
in this, apparently, consists the service which they are able to render 
even to large plants fixed deep in the earth, such as shnibs and tre^ 
The roots of many of our forest trees, e,g. beech, oak, fir, silver 
poplar, and bushes like broom, heaths, and rhododendrons, are tliickly 
wrapped round with a network of fungoid threads, and the mutud 
relations just indicated exist between these and the plants in question 
(Fig. 39, A and JS). The plants give to the fungi some contribution 
from the superfluity of their food-stuffe, and receive in return water 
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•Id salts, vhieh axe sf value especially in times of drought. Per* 
there is some connexicm beWeen this and the fact that limes 
and lose their leaves so quickly during great summer- 
jf^t; these and many other of our trees possess no root-fungi or 


It is easy to understand, therefore, that genuine ‘ symbiosis ’ may 
have arisen from parasitism. But that this is not the only path that 
leads to symbiosis is shown by the cases of animal symbiosis we have 
already discussed. 

The partnership between polyps and hermit-crabs may have 
aripmi from a one-sided commensalism, since polyps establishing 
themselves on mollusc shells which were often made use of by 
hennit-crabs would be better fed than those which settled down on 



Fio. 39, A, fragment of a Silver Poplar root, with an envelope of sym« 
biotic fungoid filaments (mycelium) ; after Kerner.« P, apex of a Beech root, 
with the closely enveloping mantle of mycelium ; enlarged 480 times. 

stones. There are still species which make use of lx)th modes of 
settlement Then followed the adaptation of the crustacean to the 
polyp, for, first, those hermit-crabs would thrive best which tolerated 
the presence of the polyp ; then those which sought its presence, that 
is to say, which gave a preference to shells covered with polyps; and, 
finally, those which would take no others, and even themselves fixed 
the sea-anemone upon it, if it chanced to be removed. Intelligence 
need not be taken into account in the matter at all, not even in the 
hermit-crab's case. We have only to recall the complex instincts, 
exercised only once in a lifetime, which compel the silk-worm 
and the emperor moth to elaborate their effective cocoons. The 
elaboration of the spinning-instinct can only be due to natural 
selection, for the insect can have had no idea of the utility of its 
performance, and the same is true in the case of tibe sea-anemones or 
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the hydroid polyps and the hermit^b. The sea^anemone is quite 
unconscious that it is defending its partn^, the hennit-cmb, when it 
lashes out its stinging acontia on any disturbance^ and the hermit* 
crab is equally unaware that the sea-anemone is contributing to its 
safety; both animals act quite unconsciously, purely instinctively, 
and the origin of these instincts, on whicli the symbiosis is based, ^ 
must be due, not to intelligent activities which have become habitual, 
but only to the survival of the fittest. 

According to the principle of natural selection nothing can arise 
but that which is of use directlj or indirectly to its possessor. 
Nevertheless, there are eases in which it appears as if something had 
arisen, which was of no use to the specify in which the variation 
appeared, but only to the species protected by it. This is the case 
in the remarkable symbiosis between algae of the family Nostocace® 
and the floating, moss-like water-fern Azolla. This plaut, in external 
appearance almost like duckweed, has on the under surface of its 
leaves a minute opening, leading into a relatively roomy hair-lined 
cavity, and in tliis cavity there is always, enclosed in jelly, a bluish 
gre(3i3 unicellular alga, Amlmuf, The cavity is present in every 
leaf, and the alga is present in every cavity, making its way in from 
a deposit of alga-cells which is found on the incurved tip of every 
young shoot. As soon as a young leaf of Azolla unfolds from the 
bud it receives its Anahma cells from this deposit, and no one has 
yet found either twigs or leaves which were free from the algro. But 
no one has succeeded in discovering any benefit derived by the Azolla 
from this partnership. 

This looks like a contradiction of the theory of selection, but 
there remains the possibility that there is some benefit rendered to 
the AzoUa by the alga, though we cannot see it as yet. There is 
also the possibility that the cavity is an organ which was of use 
to the plant at an earlier time, perhaps as an insect-trap, btit has 
now lost its significance, and is utilized by the alga as a dwelling- 
place. This, however, is contradicted by the remarkable distribution 
of the four known species of Azolla, Two of these are widely 
distributed in America; the third lives in Australia, Asia, and Africa ; 
the fourth in the region of the Nile: all four have cavities in theiy 
leaves, and in all these forms the cavity is inhabited by the same 
species of Anahwna. This indicates that the leaf-cavity and the 
partnership with the alga must have originated in remote antiquity ; 
the symbiosis must date from a time tefore the four modem species 
of Azolla had split off from a single parent-iqpecies. But no rudi- 
mentary organ, that is to say, no organ not of use to the plant itself, 
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would have been preserved through such a vast period of time, as we 
shall see later, for useless organs disappear in the course of ages. 
As the cavity has not yet disappeared, we may assume with some 
probability that it is useful to the plant, whether by means of the 
Ambmiai or in some other unknown way. To draw an argument 
against the reality of the processes of selection from our lack of 
knowledge of what this advantage may be would be as unreasonable 
as if, notwithstanding our experience that stones sink in the water, 
we were to assume of a particular stone which we did not see sink, 
because it was hidden from our sight by bushes, that perliaps it liad 
not sunk, but was capable of floating. 
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T’HE ORIGIN OF FLOWERS 

Introduction —Precursors of Darwin— P ilination by wind— Arrangements in 
flowers for securing cross-fertilizaiion— Sal'-ia, Pedicu laris— Flowers visited by flies— 
Aristolochia—Pinguiciila—Dapliue— Orchids— Flowers are built up of adaptations— 
Mouth-parts of insects— Proboscis of butterflies— Mviutli -parts of the cockroach— Of the 
bee— Pollen baskets of beos— Origin of flowers— Attraction of insects by colour— 
Limitation of the area visited— Niigeli's objection to the theory of selection— Other 
interpretations excluded— Viola cakarata^Only those changes which ai > useful to their 
possessors have persisted— Dece]>tivt flowers— Cypripedium—Pollinia of Orchis— The 
case of the Yucca-moth— The relative imporfection of the adaptations tolls in favour of 
their origin through nai.<ral selection— Honey thieves, 

When one .species is so intimately bound up with another that 
ncithor can live for any length of time except in partnership, that is 
certainly an example of far-reaching mutual adaptation, but there 
are innumerable cases of mutual adaptation, in which, although there 
is no common life in the same place, yet the fi^'st form of life is 
adjusted in relation to the pec^uliarities of the second, and the second 
to those of the first. One of the most beautiful, and, in regard to 
natural selection, the most instructive of these cases is illustrated by 
the relations between insects and the higlier plants, relations which 
have grown out of the fact that many insects have formed the habit 
of visiting the flowers of the plants for the sake of the pollen. In 
this connexion the theory of selection has made the most unexpected 
and highly interesting disclosures, for it has infonned us how the 
flowers have arisen. 

In earlier times the beauty, the splendour of colour, and the 
fragrance of fiowei-s were regarded as phenomena created for the 
delight of mankind, or as an outcome of the infinite creative power 
of Mother Nature, who loves to run riot in form and colour. Without 
allowing our pleasure in all this manifold beauty to be spoilt, we 
must nowadays fonn quite a difterent conception of the way in which 
the flowers have been called into being. Although here, m every- 
where else in Nature, we cannot go back to ultimate causes, yet we 
can show, on very satisfactory evidence, that the flowers illustrate 
the reaction of the plants to the visits of insects, and that they have 
been in large measure evoked by these visits. There might, indeed, 
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tave been bloi^ms, but there would have been no flowers— that is to 

blossoms with large, coloured, outer parts, with fragrance, and with 
nectar inride, unless the blossoms had been sought out by insects 
during the long ages. Flowers are adaptations of the higher flowering 
plants to the visits of insects. There can be no doubt about that now, 
foy— .thanks to the numerous and very detailed studies of a small 
number of prominent workers— we need not only suppose it, we can 
prove it with all the certainty that can be desired. The mutual 
adaptations of insects and flowers afford one of the clearest examples 
of the mode of operation and the power of natural selection, and the 
case cannot therefore be omitted from lectures on the theory of 
descent. 

That bees and many other insects visit flowers for the sake of the 
nectar and pollen has been known to men from very early times. 
But this fact by itself would only explain why adaptations to flower- 
visiting have taken place in these insects to enable them, for instance, 
to reach the nectar out of deep corolla-tubes, or to load themselves 
with a great quantity of pollen, and to carry it to their hives, as 
happens in the case of the bees. But what causes the plants to 
produce nectar, and offer it to the insects, since it is of no use to 
themselves? And further, what induces them to make the pillage 
easier to the insects, by making their blossoms visible from afar 
through their brilliant colours, or by sending forth a stream of 
fragrance that, even during the night, guides their visitors towards 
them? 


As far back as the end of the eighteenth century a thoughtful 
and clear-sighted Berlin naturalist, Christian Konrad Sprengel, took 
a great step towards answering this (juestion. In the year 1793 
published a paper entitled * The Newly Discovered Secret of Nature 
in the Structure and Fertilization of Flowers in which he quite 
correctly recognized and interpreted a great many of the remarkable 
adaptations of flowers to the visits of insects. Unfortunately, the 
value of these discoveries was not appreciated in Sprengel’s own 
time, and his work had to wait more than half a century for 
recognition. » 

Sprengel was completely dominated by the idea of an all-wise 
Creator, who ‘has not created even a single hair without intention/ 
and, guided by this idea, he endeavoured to penetrate into the 
significance of many little details in ttie structure of flowers. Thus 
he recognized that the hairs which cover the lower surface of the 
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petals of the wood-craaiesbill {Omnimi eylvatieum) protect the 
necw of the flower from being diluted with rain^ and he drew the 
conclusion, correct enough, though far remo«?7ed from our modem 
ideas as regards the directly efficient cause, that the nectar was there 
for the insects. 

He was also impressed by the ftJ^t that the sky-blue corolla of 
the forget-me-not {Myosotis paludrk) has a beautiful yellow ring 
round the entrance to the corolla-tube, and he interpreted this as 
a means by wh^ch insects were shown the way to the ,iectar which 
lies concealed in the depths of the tube. 

We now know that such ' honey-guides * are present in most of the 
flowers visited by insects, in the form of spots, lines, or other marking, 
usually of conspicuous colour, that is, of a colour contrasting with the 
ground colour of the 
flower. Thus, in species 
of Iris, regular paths of 
short hairs lead the iv^ay 
to the place where the 
nectai; lies. In the 
spring potentilla (Poten- 
tUla veriia) (Fig. 40) the 
yellow petals {Ay Bl) 
become bright orange- 
red towards their bases, 
and this shows the way 
to the nectaries, which 
lie at the bases of the 
stamens and are 
protected by hairs, the 
so-called ‘ nectar-covers ' {Saftdecke) of Sprengel, from being washed 
by rain. 

The recognition of the honey-guides led Sprengel on to the idea 
that the general colouring of the flower effects on a large scale what 
the honey-guides do in a more detailed way— it attracts the attention 
of passing insects to where nectar is to be found; indeed, he went an 
important step further by recognizing that there are flowers which 
cannot fertilize themselves, in which the insect, in its search for 
honey, covers itself with pollen, which is then rubbed off on the 
stigma of the next flower visited, fertilization being thus effected. 
He demonstrated this not only for the Iris, but for many other 
flowers, and he drew the conclusion that * Nature does not seem to 
have wished that any flower should be fertilized by its own pollen.' 



Fig. 40. Potentilla vernay after Hemann MiUler. Ay 
seen from above. KbI, sepals. Bl, petals. Nt, nectaries 
near the l)ase of the stamens. By section through the 
flower. (?r, stigma. Sty stamen. Kt, nectaiy. 
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/JEtow near Sprengel was to reaching a complete solutibn of the 
ia now plain to us, for he even discovered that many flowers, 
such as Hemerocallis fuLva, remained infertile if they were dusted 
with their own pollen. 

Even the numerous experiments of that admirable German 
botanist, C. F. Gartner, although they advanced matters further, 
did not suffice to make the relations between insects and flowers 
thoroughly clear; for this the basis of the theory of Descent and 
' Selection was necessary. Here, again, it was reserved for Charles 
Darwin to lead the way where both contemporaries and predecessors 
had been blindly groping. He recognized that, in general self- 
fertilization is disadvantageous to plants; that they produce fewer 
seeds, and that these produce feebler plants, than when they are cross- 
fertilized ; that, therefore, those flowers which are arranged to secure 
cross-fertilization have an advantage over those which are self- 
fertilized. In many species, as Sprengel had already pointed out, 
self-fertilization leads to actual infertility ; only a few plants are as 
fertile with their own pollen as with that of another plant; and 
Darwin believed that, in all flowering plants, crossing with others of 
the same kind, at least from time to time, is necessary if they are not 
to degenerate. 

Thus the advantage which the flowers derive from the visits of 
insects lies in the fact that insects are instrumental* in tlie cross- 
fertilization of the flowers, and we can now understand how the plant 
was able to vary in a manner favourable to the insect-visits, and to 
exhibit adaptations which serve exclusively to make these visits easier; 
we understand how it was possible that there should develop among 
flowers an endless number of contrivances which served solely to 
attract insects, and even how, for the same end, the insignificant 
blossoms of the oldest Phanerogams must have been transformed into 
real flowera. 

We must not imagine, however, that the obviously important 
crossing of plant-individuals, usually called ‘cross-poUination,’ can 
be effected only by means of insects. There were numerous plants 
in earlier times, and there is still a whole series in which cross- 
fertilization is effected through the air by the wind; these are the 
anemophilous or wind-pollinated Angiospenns. 

To these belong most of the catkin-bearers, such as hazel and 
birch, and also the grasses and sedges, the hemp and the hop, and so 
forth. In these plants there is no real flower, but only an incon- 
fipicuous blossom, without brightly-colom‘ed outer envelopes, without 
fragrance or nectar ; all of them have smooth pollen giuins, which 
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easily separate into fine dust and are carried away by the wind until 
they fall, by chance, far from their place of origin, on the stigma of 
a female blossom. 

By far the greater number of the phanerogams, however, especi- 
nlly all our indigenous ‘flowers/ are, as a rule, fertilized by means 
of insects, and it is amazing to see in what liverse ways, often highly 
specialized, they have adapted themselves to tue visits of insects. 
Thus there are flowers in which the nectar lies open to view, and 
these can be feasted on by all mi^nner of insects ; then are others in 
which the nectar is rather more *',oncealed, but still easily found, 
and reached by insects with short mouth-parts, e.g. large flowers 
blooming by day and bearing much pollen, like the Magnolias. 
These have been called 
beetle-flowers, because they 
are visited especially by the 
hon^'y-loving Longicoms. 

Other flowers blooming 
by day are especially adapted 
to fertilization by mbans of 
bees ; they are always beauti- 
fully coloured, often blue; 
they are fragrant, and contain 
nectar deep down in the 
flower, where it can only be 
reached by the comparatively 
long proboscis of the bee. 

Different arrangements in the 
different flowers secure that 
the bee cannot enjoy the 
nectar without at the same 
time effecting the cross-pollination. Thus the stamens of the meadow 
sage (Salvia pmtenm) a .’e at first hidden within the helnmt-shaped 
upper lip of the flower (Fig. 41, st'), but bear lower down on their stalk 
a short handle-like process, which turns the pollen-bearing anther 
downwards (sf) as soon as it is pressed back by an intrufliug insect. 
The pollen-sacs then strike downwards on the back of the bee, and 
cover it with pollen. When the bee visits another more mature flower, 
the long style, which was at first hidden within the helmet, has bent 
downwards (gir"), and now stands just in front of the entrance to the 
flower, so that the bee must rub off a part of the pollen covering its 
back on to the stigma, and fertilization is thus effected. 

There are other flowers which are specially disposed to suit the 



Fi(.. 41. Flower of Meadow Snge {Bdviapratemis)^ 
after II. Miiller. sf, immaturo anthers concealed 
in the ‘helmet" of the ilower. si", mature anther 
lowered, gf/, immature stigma. (//•", mature 
stigma. Uf the lower lip of the corolla, tho 
landing-stage for tho bee. 
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;^t8 of the lumble-bees, as, lor instance, Pedicdaris a^Hmifdm, 
feis^eaTed louse-wort, a plant of the high Alps (Fig. 42)‘. The 
.£l8t thii^ tiiat strikes us about this plant is the thickly tufted hair 
eoVfiring on the calyx (k), which serves to keep off little wingless 
uueds from the flower; then there is the strange left-sided twisting 
of the individual flowers, whose under lip allows only a strong insect 
like the humble-bee to gain access, towards the left, to the corolla- 
tube (kr), in the depths of which the nectar is concealed. While the 
humble-bee is sucWng up the nectar it becomes dusted over with 
pollen from the anthers, which falls to dust at a touch, and when it 
inainaates itself into a second flower its powdered back comes first 
into contact with the stigma of the pistil (gr) which projects from 



Fio. 43. Alpine Louaowort {Pedicularis aspUnifoUa). A, flower seen from 
the left side, enlarged three times ; the arrows show the path by which the 
humble-bee enters. JJ, the same flower, seen from the left, after roniov«l of 
the calyx, the lower lip and the left half of the upper lip. C, ovary (or), 
nectary («), and base of style. D, tip of style, bearing the stigma. E, two 
anthers turned towards one another. 0, upper lip. u, lower lip. gr^ style. 
stj anthers, fcr, corolla-tube, calyx. 

the elongated bill-shaped under lip, dusting it over with the pollen 
of the first visited flower. Butterflies and smaller bees cannot rob 
this flower; it is strictly a humble-bee’s flower. 

There are not a few of such flowers adapted to a very restricted 
circle of visitors, and in all of them we find contrivances which close 
the entrance to all except what we may call the welcome insects; 
sometimes there are cushions of bristles which prevent little insects 
from creeping up from below, or it is the oblique position of the 
flower which prevents their getting in from the stem ; sometimes it is 
the length and narrowness of the corolla-tube, or the deep and hidden 
situation of the nectar, which only allows intelligent insects to find 
the treasure. 
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Yerj^ remarkable are tuose flowers M/kich are adapts to the visits^ 
of flieaj for they correspond in several respects to the peculiarities ol 
these insects. In the ^t place, flies are f(md of decaying substances 
and the odours given off by these, .'ind so the flowers which depend 
for their cross-fertilization on flies have taken on the dull and ugly 
colours of decay, and give out a disag’mble smell. But flies are also 
shy and restless, turning now hither, now thituer, and cannot be 
reckoned among the ‘ constant ’ insect visitors, that is to say, th^ 
do not persistently visit the same t.tocies; it is, therefore evident that 



Fia.43. Flower of Birthwort {Aris- 
folochia ckmatitis) cut in half. A, be* 
fore pollination by small flies. 5 , the 
bristles. B, after pollination. P, pol- 
len mass. Nj stigma. 6, the bristles. 
6', their remains. After F. Mftller. 



Fig. 44. Alpine Butter- 
wort {Pinguicvla alpim), 
A ^ section through the flower. 
K, calyx, hh, bristly promi- 
nences. spf spur. St, stamen. 
n, stigma, B, stigma and 
stamen more magnifled. 
After H. Mflller. 


they might easily carry away the pollen without any useful result 
ensuing. Moreover, their intelligence is of a low order, and they do 
not seek nectar with the perseverance shown by bees and humble-beefib 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that many of the flowers adapted 
for the visits of flies are so constructed that they detain their visitors 
until they have done their duty, that is to say, until they have effected, 
or at least begun, the process of cross-pollination. 

Our birthwort {Andolockia derixatitu) and the Cuckoo-pint 
{Amm rmcvMum) are pit-fall flowers, whose lojig corolla-tubes have 



&t the base, in wHeh both pistil and stamens ai^ e<m- 
tiiaed. In the birthwort (Fig. 43} <iie narrow entrance-tube is thiiAly 
"be^ with stiff hairs (i, 6), whose points are all directed towairds 
the base. Little flies can creep down quite comfortably into the basal 
expansion, but once there they are kept imprisoned until the flower, 
in consequence of the pollination of the stigma, begins to wither, the first 
^ parts to go being these very bristles (J 5 , 6'), whose points, like a fish- 
’ weir, prevented the flies from creeping out. Other ‘ fly-flowers,’ as for 
instance the Alpine butterwort {Pinguicula alpim) (Fig. 44), securely 
imprison the plump fly as soon as it has succeeded in forcing itself in 
far enough to reach, with its short proboscis, the nectar contained in 
the spur (sp) of the corolla. The backward-directed bristles hold it 
fast for some time, and it is only by hard pressing with the back 
against the anthers lying above it, and against the stigma (n), 
that it ultimately succeeds in getting free, but it never does so without 
having either loaded itself with pollen, or rubbed off on the stigma 
the pollen it brought with it from another similar flower. The Alpine 
butterwort is protogynous, that is to say, the pistil ripens first, the 
pollen later, so that the possibility of self-fertilization is altogether 
excluded. 

It would be impossible to give even an approximate idea of the 
diversity of the contrivances for securing fertilization in flowers 
without spending many hours over them, for they arc different in 
almost every flower, often widely so, and even in species of the same 
genus they are by no means always alike ; for not infrequently one 
species is adapted to one circle of visitors, and its near relative to 
another. Thus the ilower of the common Daphne {Daphne mzemm) 
(Fig. 45, A and C) is adapted to the visits of butterflies, bees, and hover- 
flies, while its nearest relative {Daphne dniatu) (Fig. 45, B and D) has 
a somewhat narrower and longer corolla-tube, so that only butterflies 
can feast upon it. This example shows iliat there are exclusively 
‘ butterfly flowers,' but specialization goes further, for there arc flowers 
adapted to diurnal and others to nocturnal Lepidoptera. The former 
have usually bright, often red colours, and a pleasant aromatic 
fragrance, and in all of them the nectar lies at the ])ottom of a very 
naiTOv corolla-tube. To this class l)eloiig, for instance, the species of 
pink, many orchids, such as Orchis and Nigritdla angusti- 

folia of the Alps, which smells strongly of vanilla; also the beautiful 
campion {Lychnis diurna) and the Alpine primrose (Primula farinom). 
The flowers adapted to nocturnal Lepidoptera are characterized by 
pale, often white colour, and a strong and pleasant smell, which only 
l)egins to stream out after sunset, and indeed many of these flowers 



are quite closed by day. This u llie ease ^ 
less bindweed {^nvdmlns sepium), which is chi«6y vudted,,iy[-j 
fertilized by the largest of our hawk-moths convolvulli),^’^%M 

pale Boapwort (Sapomria offidmlh) exhales a delicate fri^ranoe 
which attracts the Sphingidse from afur, and the sweet smd}' the 
honeysuckle (Loi icera perklymenum j is well known, and has ihe samtj 
effect ; an arboUi. of honeysuckle often attracts whole companies of our 
most beautiful Sphingidro and Noctuid ■ on warm June nights, to the 
great delight of the moth-colloctiiig yt atli. 



foniKT visited by butterflies, bees, and flies, the latter by butterflies only. 

A and JB, vertical sections of tlie flowers. Htamens, Gr, style, n, nectary. 

C and D, flowers seen from above. After H. Muller. 

I cannot conclude tluH account of flower-adaptationH without con- 
sidering the orchids somewhat more in detail, for it is among tliem 
that we find the most far-reaching adaptations to the visits of insects. 
Among them, too, great diversity prevails, as is evident from the fact 
that Darwin devoted a whole book to the arrangements for fertilization 
in orchids, but the main features are very much the same in the 
majority. Figure 46 gives a representation of one of our commonest 
species {Orchis 'niascula)^ A shows the flower in side view, B as it. 
appears -from in front. The flower seems as it were to float on the 
end of the stalk (st), stretching out horizontally the spur (sp) which 
contains the nectar. Between the large, broad under lip (/ 7 ), marked 
with a honey-guide and offering a convenient alighting surface, 
and the broad, cushion-like stigma (7^) lies the entrance to tixe spur. 
Fertilization occurs in the following way The fly or bee, when it is 
in the act of pushing its pi*oboscis into the ne(^r-containing spur, 
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knocks with its head against the so-called rostellum (r), a little beak- 
likc^process at the base of the stamens (p). The pollen masses are of 
very peculiar construction, not falling to dust, but forming little 
stftiked clubs, with the pollen ^ains glued together, and so arranged 
that they spring off when the rostellum is touched and attach them- 
selves to the head of the insect, as at D on the pencil (Fig. 46). When 
. the bee has sucked up the nectar out of the spur, and then proceeds to 
" penetrate into another flower of the same species, the pollinia have 
bent downwards on its forehead {E), and must unfailingly come in 
contact with the stigma of the second flower, to which they now 



Fio. 46 . Common Orchis {(hchis mascula). A, flower in side view, st, 
stalk, sp, spur with the noetarv (n). ei, entninw to the spur. [J, lower lip. 

J5, flower from in front, p, pollinia. Sm, honoy-fiulde. c/, entrance to the 
nectar, wa, stigma, r, rostellum. t7, lower lip. vertical section through 
the rostellum (r), pollinium (p). H, entrance. J>, the pollinia removed and 
standing erect on tlio tip of a lead*pon<*iI. K, the home, somewhat later, 
curved downwards. 

remain attached, and effect its fertilization. What a long chain of 
purposeful arrangements in a single flower, and no interpretation of 
them is available except through natural selection ! 

And how diversely are these again modified in the different 
genera and species of orchids, of which one is adapted to the visits of 
butterflies exclusively, as Orchis mtnlata, another to those of bees, as 
Orel is mono, and a third to those of flies, as Ophrys musdfem. These 
flowers are adapted to insect visits in the minutest details of the form 
of the petals, which are smooth, as if polished with wax, where insects 
are not intended to creep, but velvety or liairy where the path leads 
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to tbo nectar, and at the same time to the pollen ajitd the 
And then there is the diversity in the form and colour of the * honey^ 
guides ' on the ‘ alighting surface/ that is, the under lip of the flower, 
upon which the insect sits and holds fast, while it pushes its head as 
far as possible into the spur, so that its proboscis may reach the nectar 
lying deep within it ! Even though we cannot pretend to guess at the 
significance of cveiy curve and colour-spot in oue of the great tropical 
orchids, such as Stanhopm Vijvim yet we may telieve, w'th Sprengel, 
that all this has its significance, or has iiad it for the ancestors of the 
plant in question, and in fact that tli> flower is made up of nothing 
but adaptations, either actual or inherited from its ancestors, altliough 
sometimes perhaps no longer of functional importance. 

So far, then, we have illustrated the fact that there are hundreds 
and thousands of contrivances in flowers ailapted solely to the visits 
of insects and to securing cross-fertilization, and these r. laptations go 
so far that we might almost believe them to be the outcome of the , 
most exact calculaf lon and the most ingenious reflection. But they all 
admit of interpretation tlirough natural selection, for all these details, 
which used to bo looked upon as merely ornamental, are directly or 
indirectly of use to the species; directly, when, for instance, they concern 
the dusting of the insect with the pollen ; indirectly, when they are 
a means of attracting v’sits. 

Moreover, the evidence of the operation of the processes of selec- 
tion becomes absolutely convincing when we consider that, as in 
symbiosis, there are always two sets of adaptations taking place 
independently of one another— those of the flowers to the visits of 
the insects, and those of the insects to the habit of visiting the flowers. 
To understand this clearly we must turn our attention to the insects, 
and try to see in what way they have been changed by adapting 
themselves to the diet which the flowei’S afford. 

As is well known, several orders of insects possess mouth -parts 
whicli are suited for suck big up fluids, and these have evolved, through 
adaptation to a fluid diet, from tlie biting mouth-parts of the primitive 
insects whicli we see still surviving in several orders. Thus the 
Diptera may have gradually acquired the sucking proboscis which 
occurs in many of them by licking up decaying vegetable and animal 
matter, and by piercing into and sucking living animals. But even 
among the Diptera several families have more recently adapted them- 
selves quite specially to a flower diet, to honey-sucking, like the 
hover-flies, the Syrphid8B,and the Bombyliid®, whose long thin proboscis 
penetrates deep into narrow corolla-tubes, and is able to suck up the 
nectar from the very bottom The transformation was not so impor- 
I. N 
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.tjmt iiiftiB oase, eiiice the already existing sucking apparatus only 
to be a little altered. 

Again, in the order Hemiptera (Bugs) the suctorial proboscis does 
iiot owe its origin to a diet of flowers, for no member of the group is 
now adapted to that mode of obtaining food. 

The proboscis of tlie Lepidoptera, on the other hand, depends 
entirely on adaptation to honey-sucking, and we may go the lengtli 
of saying that the order of Lepidoptera would not exist if there were 
no flowers. This large and diverse insect-group is probably descended 
from the ancestors of the modem caddis-flies or Phryganidae, whose 
weakly developed jaws were chiefly used for licking up the sugary 
juices of plants. But as flowering plants evolved the licking 

apparatus of the primitive butter- 
flies developed more and more 
into a sucking organ, and was 
ultimately transformed into the 
long, spirally coiled suctorial pro- 
boscis as we see it in the modem 
butterflies (Fig. 47). It has taken 
some pains to trace this* organ 
back to the biting mouth-parts of 
the primitive insects, for nearly 
everything about it has degene- 
rated and become stunted except 
the maxillap; (mx\ Even the 
palps {pm) of tlies(5 have become 
so small, and inconspicuous in 
most of the Lepidoptera that it 
is only (juite recently that re- 
mains of them have been recognized in a minute protuberance 
among the hairs. The mandibles (md) have quite degenerated, 
and even the under lip has disappeared, and only its palps are 
well developed (jS, pi). But the fii*st maxilla.* {m/), although 
very strong and long, are so extraordinarily altered in shape and 
structure that they diverge from the maxilte of all other insects. 
They have become hollow, probe-like half -tubes, which fit together 
exactly, and thus form a closed sucking-tuW of most complex 
construction, composed of many very small joints, after the fashion 
of a chain-saw, which are all moved by little muscles, and are sub- 
ject to the will through nerves, and are also furnished with tactile 
and taste papillae Except this remarkable sucking proboscis there 
are no peculiarities in the body of the butterfly which might be 





F10.47, Head of a Butterfly . soon from 
in front, au, eyes, fa, upper lip. md, rudi- 
ments of tho mundibh^B. pm, rudimentary 
maxillary palps, mf, the first maxillw 
modified into the suctorial proboscis, pi, 
palps of labium or second maxillw, cut off 
at the root, remaining in if— which is a side 
view, at, antennae. Adapted from Savigny. 
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regaoded as adaptations to flower-visiting, with a few isolated 
exceptions, of which one will be mentioned later. This is intelligible 
enough, for the butterfly has nothing more to seek from the flower 
beyond food for itself ; it does not carry storea for oflfepring. 

The bees, however, do this, and accordingly we find that in them 
the adaptations to flower-visiting arc. not cun'med to the mouth- 
parts. 

As far as we can judge now, the flower-visiting bees are 
descended frOiii insects which resembled the modem bunowing* 
wasps. Among these the females themselves live on nectar and 
pollen, and build cells in holes in the ground, and feed their brood. 
They do not feed them on honey, hov ever, 
but on animals— on caterpillars, grass- 
hoppers, and other insects, which they 
kill by a sting in the abdomen, or often 
only paralyse, so that the victim is 
brought into the l ells of the nest alive 
but defenceless, and remains alive until 
the young larva of the wasp, which 
emerges from the egg, sets to work to 
devour it. 

Before I go on to explain the origin 
of the sucking proboscis of the bee from 
the biting mouth-parts of the primitive 
insects I must first briefly consider the 
latter. 

The biting mouth-parts of beetles, 

Neuroptera, and Orihoptera (Fig. 48), 
consist of three pairs of jaws, of which 
the fimt, the mandibles (md), are simply 
powerful pincers for seizing and tearing 
or chewing the food. They have no part in the development of the 
suctorial apparatus either in bees or in butterflies, so they may be left 
out of account. The two other pairs of jaws, the first and second 
maxilte {mx^ and mx^), are constructed exactly on the same type,, 
having a jointed basal portion {d) bearing two lobes, an external (fo) 
and an internal (K), and a feeler or palp, usually with several joints, 
directed outwards from the lobes (pm and pi). The second yair of 
maxilto (mre differs from the first chiefly in this, that the com- 
ponents of the pair meet in the median line of the body, and' fuse 
more or less to form the so-called * under lip * or labium. In the 
example given, the cockroach (Periplaneta orimtalw)^ this fusion 



Fia. 48. Mouth-parts of tho 
Cockroach {Periplaneta oricnt(dis\ 
after R. Hertwig. to, upper lip 
or labrum, wul, mandiblos. ?na;\ 
Hr«t maxillie, with c, enrdo, 
stipes, li, internal lobe or lacinia, 
kf external lobe or galea, and pm, 
the maxillary palp, in,r\ tho 
labium or second maxillsD, with 
similar detailed parts. 
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ii only ]^ial, the lobes having remained separate (?e and li ) ; and the 
same is true of the bee, but in this case the inner lobes have grown 
into a long worm-like process which is thrust into the nectar in the 
act of sucking. 

Even the burrowing-wasps exhibit the beginnings of variation in 
^is direction, for the under lip is somewhat lengthened and modified 
into a licking organ. The adaptation has not gone much further than 

this, even in one of the true 

f flower-bees, P 7 *ogopifi, which feeds 

its larvae with pollen and honey, 
and it is only in the true honey- 
bee that the adaptation is com- 
plete (Fig. 49 ). Here the so-called 
‘inner lobe’ of the under lip (?i)lias 
elongated into the worm-shaped 
process already mentioned; it 
is thickly covered with short 
bristles, and is called the ‘ tongue ’ 
of the bee (/i). The outer lobes 
of the under lip have degenerated 
into little leaf-like organs, the 
so-called accessory tongue or 
paraglossa {Ui), while the palps 
of the under lip ( pi) liave elon- 
gated to correspond with the 
tongue, and serve as a sensitive 
and probably also as a smelling 
organ, in contrast to the palps 


Fia.49- Head of the Boe. ^«,compoimd of the first inaxilte, which have 
eyes, aw, ocelli, at, antennae, la, upper lip. • . ! 

mandibles, ina;', first maxillie, with ptw, Slirunk to minute stumpS (^5171), 

(Ss; ®‘» oi lip. which 

form the ‘tongue.’ the external lobes of has elongated even in its basal 
pi, labial palp. portions, forms, with the equally 

, long first maxillfe,the proboscis of 
the bee. The first maxillae are sheath-Kke half-tnks, closely apposed 
around the tongue, and form along with it tlie suctorial tube, through 
which the nectar is sucked up. Thus, of the three pairs of jaws 
in insects, only the first pair, the mandibles, have remained unaltered, 
obviously because the bee requires a biting-organ for eating pollen, 
for kneading wax, and for building cells. 

But bees do not only feast on nectar and jxillen themselves, 
they carry these home as food for their li^vse. The form already 
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mentioned, Proeopis, takes up pollen and nectar in its mouth, and 
afterwards disgorges the pulp as food for its larvte, but the rest of 
the true bees have special and much more effective collectii^-organs, 
either a thick covering of hair on the abdomen, or along the whole 
^ength of the posterior legs, or finally, a. highly developed collecting 
apparatus, such as that possessed bj the honey-bee- the basket and 
brush on the hind leg. The former is a hollow on the outer surface 
of tlie tibia, the Intter a considerable enlargement of the basal tarsal 
joint, which, the same time, is covered on the inne/ surface with 
short bristles, arranged in transverse rows like a brush. The bee 
kneads the pollen into the basket, and one can often see bees flying 
l)ack to the hive with a thick yellow hall of pollen on the hind leg. 
In those bees which collect on the aI>domcn, like Osmia and MegachUet 
the pollen mass forms a thick clump on the belly, and in the case 
of Amlrem Sprengel observed long ago that it sometiuies flew with 
a packet of pollen bigger than its own body on the hind leg. 

All these art contrivances which have gradually originated 
through the habit of carrying home pollen for the helpless larvm shut 
up in^ the cells. They have developed differently in the various 
groups of bees, probably because the primary variations with which 
the process of selection began were different in the various ancestral 
forms. 

In the ancestors of those which carry pollen on the abdomen 
there was probably a thick covering of hair on the ventral surface of 
the body, which served as a starting-point for the selection, and, 
in conseciuence, the further coarse of the adaptation would be con- 
cerned solely with this hair-covered surface, while variations in other 
less hairy spots would remain un-utilized. 

After all this it will no longer seem a paradoxical statement that 
the existence of gaily coloured, diversely formed, and fragrant flowers 
is due to the visits of insects, and that, on the other hand, many 
insects have undergone ( ssential transformations in their mouth-parts 
and otherwise as an adaptation to a flower diet, and that an entire 
order of insects with thousands of species -the Lepidoptera— would 
not be in existence at all if there had been no flowers. We must now 
attempt to show, in a more detailed way, how, by what steps, ami 
under what conditions, our modem •flowei’s have arisen from the 
earlier flowering plants. In this I follow closely the classic exposition 
which we owe to Hermann Muller. 

The ancestral forms of ,the modern higher plants, the so-called 
* primitive seed plants' or ‘ Archisperms,' were all aneraophilous, as 
the Conifers and Cycads are still. Their smooth pollen-grains, 
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enormous quantities, fell Kke clouds of dust into the air, 
by the wind hither and tluther, and some occasionally 
ydighted on the stigma of a female flower. In these plants the sexes 
■often occur separately on different trees or individuals, and there must 
be a certain advantage in this when the pollination is effected by the 
%d. 


The male flowers of the Archisperms would be visited by insects 
in remote ages, just as they are now; but the visitors came to feed 
upon the pollen, and did not render any service to the plant in 
return ; they rather did it harm by reducing its store of pollen. If it 
was possible to cause the insect to benefit the plant at the same time 
as it was pillaging the pollen, by carrying some of it to female 
blossoms and thereby securing cross-fertilization, it would be of great 



Fifl. 50. Flowers of the Willow {Haliv cinma ) ; after H. Miiller. A, the 
male, B, the female catkin. 0 , individual mule flower ; «, nectary. JD, indi- 
vidiuil female flower ; nectary, E, Poplar, an exceptional hermaphrodite 
flower. 


advantage, for the plant would no longer retpure to produce such 
enormous quantities of pollen, and the fertilization would be much 
more certain than when it depended on the wind. It is obvious that 
the successful pollination of anemophilous plants implies good weather 
and a favourable wind. 

It is plain that the utilization of the insect* visitors in fertilization 
might be secured in either of two ways; the female blossoms might 
also offer something attractive to the insects, or hermaphrodite flowers 
might be formed. As a matter of fact, both ways have been followed 
by Nature. An example of the former is the willow, the cross- 
fertilization of which was forced upon the insects by the development 
in both female and male blossoms of a nectary (Fig. 50, C and D), a 
little pit or basin in which nectar was secreted. The insects flew now 
to male and now to female willow-catkins, and in doing so they 
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earned to the stigma of the female blossom the pdlen, which ia 
ease was not dusty but sticky, so that it readily adhered to their 
bodies. 

The spring of cross-fertilization by the development of her** 
maphrodite flowers has, however, occurred; much more frequently, and 
we can understand that this method secur .d the advantageous crossing 
much more perfectly, for the pollen had necessarily to be carried from 
blossom to blossom, while, in cases like that of the willow, countless 
male blossoms might bo visited for nectar one after the other before 
the insect made up its mind to fly to ,i '‘emale blossom of the same 
species. The beginnings of the modificKtion of the unisexual flowers 
ill this direction may be seen in variations which occur even now, 
for we not infrequently find, in a male catkin, individual blossoms, 
which, in addition to tlie stamens, possess also a pistil with a stigma. 
(Fig. 50 E shows such an abnormal hennaplirodite flower from a 
poplar.) 

As soon as iicrmaphrodito flowers came into existence the 
struggle to attract insects began in a more intense degree. Every 
little improvement In this direction would form the starting-point of 
a process of selection, and would be carried on and increased to the 
highest possible pitch of perfection. 

It was probalily the outer envelopes of the blossoms which first 
changcMl their original green into other colours, usually those which 
contrasted strongly with tlie green, and thus directed the attention of 
the inscKits to the flowers. Variations in the colour of ordinary leaves 
are always cropping up from time to time, whether it be that the 
green is transformed into yellow or that the chlorophyll disappears 
more or less completely and red or blue coloured juices take its place. 
Many insects can undoubtedly see colour, and are attracted by the 
size of coloured flowers, as Hennann Muller found by counting the 
visits of insects to two nearly related species of mallow, one of which, 
Malva silmtriH, has very large bright rose-red flowers visible from 
afar, while the other, 3 kdva rotumlifolia, has very inconspicuous 
small pale-red flowers. To the fonner there were thirty-one different 
visitors, to the latter he could only make sure of four. The second 
species, as is to be expected, depends chiefly on self-fertilization. ■ 

It has recently been disputed from various quarters that insects 
are attracted by the colours of the flowers, and these objections are 
based chiefly on experiments with artificial flowers. But when, for 
instance. Plateau, in the course of such experiments saw bees and 
butterflies first fly towards the artificial flowers, and then turn away 
and concern themselves no more about them, that only proves that 
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their sight is sharper ton we have given them credit for ; for though 
they may be deceived at a distance, they are not so when they are 
near; it is possible, too, that the sense of smell turns the scale 
I have myself made similar experiments with diumaf butterflies, 
before which I placed a single artificial chrysanthemum midst a mass 
of natural flowers. It rarely happened indeed that a butterfly settled 
on the artificial flower; they usually flew first above it, but did not 
alight. Twice, however, I saw them alight on the artificial flower, 

. and eagerly grope about with the proboscis for a few moments, then 
fiy quickly away. They had visited the real chrysanthemums or 
horse-daisies with evident delight, and eagerly sucked up the honey 
from the many individual florets of every flower, and they now 
endeavoured to do the same in the artificial flower, and only desisted 
when the attempt proved unsuccessful. In this experiment the 
colours were of course only white and yellow ; with red and blue it is 
probably more difficult to give the exact impression of the natural 
flower-colours ; and in addition there is the absence of the delicate 
fragrance exhaled by the flower. 

It must be allowed that the colour is ceiiainly not the sole 
attraction to the flower; the fragrance helps in most cases, and even 
this is not the object of the insect’s visits. The real olject is the 
nectar, to which colour and fragrance only show the way. The 
development of fragrance and nectar must, like that of the colour, 
have been carried on and increased by processes of selection, which 
had their basis in the necessity for securing insect- visits, and as soon 
as these main qualities of the flower were established gi’eater refine- 
ments would begin, and flower-forms would be evolved, which would 
diverge farther and farther, especially in shape, from the originally 
simple and regular form of the blossom. 

The reason for this must have lain chiefly in the fact that, after 
insect-visits in general were secured by a flower, it would be advan- 
tageous to exclude all insects which would pillage the nectar without 
rendering in return the service of cross-fertilization— -all those, there- 
fore, which were unsuited eitlier because of their minute size or 
because of the inconstancy of their visits. Before the butterflies and 
the bees existed, the regularly formed flat flower with unconcealed 
nectar would be visited by a mixed company of caddis-flies, saw-flies, 
and ichneumon-flies. But as the nectar changed its place to the 
deeper recesses of tjie flower it was withdrawn from all but the more 
intelligent insects, and thus the circle of visitors was already narrowed 

^ The experinientB of Plateau have since been ctiticued by Kienitz-Gerloff, who 
fltogetlier denies their value (1903). 
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to some extent. But when in a particular species the petals fused 
into a short tube, all visitors were excluded whose mouth-parts were 
too short to reach the nectar ; while among those which could reach it 
the process of proboscis-formation began ; the under lip, or the first 
inaxillaj, or both parts together, lengthened step for step with the 
corolla-tube of the flower, and thus from the .caddis-flies came the 
butterflies, and from the ichneumon -flies the burrowing-wasps 
{Sphegidev) and the bees. 

At first sight one might perhaps imagine that it would ha/e been 
more advantageous to the flowers lo attract a great many visitors, 
but this is obviously not the case. On the coiitrarv, spt^cialked 
flowers, accessible only to a few 'visitors, have a much greater cer- 
tainty of being pollinated by them, oecause insects which only fly to a 
few species are more certain to visit these, and above all to visit many 
flowers of the same species one after another. Hermann Muller 
observed that, in four minutes, one of the humming-bird hawk-moths 
(Macroglosm visited io8 different flowers of the same 

species, the beautiful Alpine violet (Viola calcamta), one after the 
oilier^ and it may have effected an equal number of pollinations in 
that short time. 

It was, therefore, a real advantage to the flowers to narrow their 
circle of visitors more and more by varying so that only the useful 
visitors could gain access to tlieir nectar, and that the rest should be 
excluded. Thus there arose ‘bee-flowers,' ‘butterfly-flowers,’ 'hawk- 
moth flowei's,’ and, indeed, in many cases, a species of flower has become 
so highly specialized that its fertilization can only bo brought about by 
a single species of insect. This explains the remarkable adaptations 
of the orchids and the enormous length of the proboscis in certain 
butteiflies. Even our own hawk-moths Macroglosm stellatarum and 
Sphhix convolvuli show an astonishing length of proboscis, which 
measures 8 cm. in the latter species. In MacrosUia clueuiiuSi in 
Brazil, the proboscis is 20 cm. in length; and in Madagascar there 
grows an orchid with nectaries 30 cm. in length, filled with nectar to 
a depth of 2 cm., but the fertilizing hawk-moth is not yet known. 

Thus we may say that the flowers, by varying in one direction or 
another, have selected a definite circle of visitors, and, conversely, that 
particular insect-groups have selected particular flowers for them- 
selves, for those transformations of the flowers wore always most 
advantageous which secured to them the exclusive visits of their best 
crossing agents, and these transfonnations were, on the one hand, such 
as kept off unwelcome visitors, and, on the other hand, such as 
attracted the most suitable ones. 
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^ From tlie botanical point of view the’^asaumption that flowers 
and flower-visiting insects have been adapted to each other by means 
of processes of selection has been regarded [as untenable, because 
every variation in the flower presupposes a comsponding one in the 
inse^ I should not have mentioned this objection had it not come 
from such a famous naturalist as Nageli, and ifj it were not both 
interesting and useful in our present ditxjussion. Nageli maintained 
that selection could not, for instance, have effected a lengthening of 
.#he corolla-tube of a flower, tecause the proboscis of the insects must 
have lengthened smuUaneously with it. If the corolla-tube had 
lengthened alone, without the proboscis of the butterfly being at 
the same time elongated, the flower would no longer be fertilized 
at all, and if the lengthening of the proboscis preceded that of the 
corolla-tube it would have no value for the butterfly, and could 
not therefore have been the object of a process of selection. 

This objection overlooks the facts that a species of plant and of 
butterfly consists not of one individual but of thousands or millions, 
and that these are not absolutely unifonn, but in fact heterogeneous. 
It is precisely in this that the struggle for existence consists-rthat 
the individuals of every species differ from one another, and that 
some are better, others less well constituted. The elimination of the 
latter and the preferring of the former constitutes the process of 
selection, which always secures the fitter by continually rejecting the 
less fit. In the case we are considering, then, there would be, among 
the individuals of the plant-species concerned, flowers with a longer 
and flowers with a shorter corolla-tube, and among the butterflies 
some with a longer and some with a shorter proboscis. If among the 
flowers the longer ones were more certain to be cross-fertilized than 
the shorter ones, because hurtful visitors were better excluded, the 
longer ones w^ould produce more and better seeds, and would transmit 
their character to more descendants ; and if, among the butterflies, 
those with the longer proboscis had an advantage, because the nectar 
in the longer tubes would, so to speak, be reserved for them, and they 
would thus be better nourished than those with the shorter proboscis, 
the number of individuals with long proboscis must have increased from 
generation to generation. Thus the length of the corolla-tube and 
the length of the protoscis would go on increasing as long as there 
was any advantage in it for the flower, and both parties must of 
necessity have varied jnri p(m% since every lengthening of the 
corolla was accompanied by a preferring of the longest proboscis 
variation. The augmentation of the characters depended on, and 
could only have depended on, a guiding of the variations in the 
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direction of utility. But this is exactly what we call, after Darwin 
and Wallace, Natural Selection. 

We have, however, in the history of flowers, a means of 
demonstrating the reality of the processes of selection in two other 
vays. In the first place, it is obTOUs that no other interpretation 
can be given of such simultaneous mutual adaptations of two 
different kinds of organisms. If we were to postulate, as Nageli, for 
instance, did, an intrinsic Power of Development in organisms, whidbi 
produces and guides their variations, we should, as I have already 
said, be compelled also to take for granted a kind of pre-established 
harmony, such as Leibnitz assumed to a count for the correlation of 
body and mind: plant and insect must always have been corre- 
spondingly altered so that they bore the same relation to each other 
as two clocks which were so exactly fashioned that they always kept 
time, though they did not influence each other. But the case would 
be more complicated than that of the clocks, because the changes 
which must have taken place on both sidep were quite different, and 
yet at the same time such that they corresponded as exactly as Will 
and Action. The whole history of the earth and of the forms of life 
must, therefore, have been foreseen down to the smallest details, and 
embodied in the postulated Power of Development. 

But such an assumption could hardly lay claim to the rank of 
^ scientific hypothesis. Although every grain of sand blown about 
by the wind on this earth coul<) certainly only have fallen where it 
actually did fall, yet it is in the |)ower of any of us to throw a hand- 
ful of sand wherever it pleases us, and although even this act of 
throwing must have had its sufficient reason in us, yet no one could 
maintain that its direction and the places where the grains fell were 
predestined in the history of the earth. In other words: That which 
we call chance plays a pari also in the evolution of organisms, and the 
assumption of a Power of Development, predestinating even in (*etail, 
is contradicted by the fact that species are transfonned in accordance 
with the chance conditions of their life. 

This can be clearly demonstrated in the case of flowers. That 
the wild pansy (Vioh tricolor), which lives in the plains and on 
mountains of moderate elevation, is fertilized by bees, and the nearfy 
allied Viola calcarata of the High Alps by Lepidoptera, is readily 
intelligible, since bees are very abundant in the lower region, and 
make the fertilization of the species a certainty^ while this is not so 
in the High Alps. There the Lepidoptera are greatly in the majority, 
as eveiy one toows who has traversed the flower-decked meads of 
the High Alps in July, and has seen the hundreds and thousands 
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of butterflies and moths which fly from flower to flower. Thus the 
viola of the High Alps has become a * butterfly-flower ’ by the develop- 
. ment of its nectaries into a long spur, accessible only to the proboscis 
of a.jaioth or butterfly. The chance which led certain individuals of 
the ancestral species to climb the Alps must also have supplied the 
; hicentive to the production of the changes adapted to the visits of 
the prevalent insect. The hypothesis of a predestinating Power 
of Development suffers utter shipwreck in face of facts like these. 

We have, furthermore, an excellent touchstone for the reality of 
the pracesses of selection in the quality of the variations in flowers 
and insects. Natural selection can only bring about those changes 
which are of use to the possessors themselves; we should therefore 
expect to find among flowers only such arrangements as are, directly or 
indirectly, of use to them, and, conversely, among insects only such as 
are useful to the insect 

And this is wliat we actually do find. All the arrangements of 
the flowers— their colour, their form, their honey-guides, their hairy 
honey-paths (Iris), their fragrance, and their honey itself— are all 
indirectly useful to the plant itself, because they all co-operate in 
compelling the honey-seeking insect to effect the fertilization of the 
flower. This is most clearly seen in the case of the so-called 
‘Deceptive' flowers, which attract ins(^cts by their size and beauty, 
their fragrance, and their resemblance to other flowers, and force 
their visitor to be the means of their cross-fertilization, although 
they contain no nectar at all. Tliis is the case, according to Hermann 
Muller, with' the most beautiful of our indigenous orchids, the lady’s 
slipper {Gypn^^edium calceolarU). Tliis flower is visited by bees of 
the genus Andre na^ which creep into the large wooden-shoe-shaped 
under lip in the search for honey, only to find tlieinselves prisoners, 
for they cannot get out, at least by the way they came in, because of 
the steep and smoothly polished walls of the flower. There is only 
one way for the bee ; it must force itself under tlie stigma, which it 
can only do with great exertion, and not without being smeared with 
pollen, which it carries to the next flower into wliich it creeps.* It 
can only leave this one in the same way, and thus the pollen is trans- 
ferred to the stigma by a mechanical necessity. 

Such remarkable cases remind us in some ways of those cases 
of mimicry in which the deceptions have to be used with caution or 
they lose their effect. One might be disposed to imagine that such 
an intelligent insect as a bee would not l)e deceived by the lady's 
slipper more than once, and would not creep into a second flower 
after discovering that there was no nectar in the first. But this 
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conclusion is not correct, for the bees are well accustomed in mahy.^ 
dowers to find that the nectar has already been taken by other bees; 
ihey could therefore not conclude fmm one unsuccessful visit that 
the Cypnpedium did not produce nectar at all, but would try again 
in a second, a third, and a fourth dower. If these orchids had 
abundantly covered flower-spikes like many species of Orchis, and if 
the species were common, the bees would probably soon leam not to 
visit them, but the reverse is the case. There is usually only one or, 
at most, two open flowers on the lady's slipper, and the j>lant is rare, 
and probably occurs nowhere in Jaige numbeiu 

If we could find a flower in which tlie nectar lay open and acces- 
sible to all insects, and which did not requite any service from them in 
return, the case could not be Interpreted in terms of natural selection; 
but we do not know of any such case. 

Corn'ersely, too, there are no adapta- 
tions in the insects which are useful 
only to the flowers, and which, are not 
of some use, directly or indirectly, to 
the insect itself. Bees and butteiflies 
certainly carry the pollen from one 
flower to the stigma of another, but 
they are not impelled to do this ))y 
a special instinct ; they are forced to do 
it by the structure of the flower, which 
has its stamens so placed and arranged 
that they must shake their pollen over 
the visitor, or it may be that the anthers 
are modified into stalked, \iscid pollinia 
which spring oft‘ at a touch, and fix 
themselves, so to speak, on the insect's head. And even this is not all 
in the case of the orchis, for the insect would never of its own accord 
transfer these pollinia on to the stigma of the next flower; this is 
effected by the physical peculiarity wdiich causes the pollinia, after 
a short time, to bend forwards on the insect's head. 

All this fits in as well as possible with the hypothesis; how 
could an instinct to carry pollen from one flower to the stigma of 
another have been developed in an insect through natural selection, 
since the insect itself has nothing to gain from this proceeding? 
Accordingly, w^e never find in the insect any pincers or any kind of 
grasping organ adapted for seizing and transmitting the poUem 

There is, however, one very remarkable case in which this 
appears to be so, indeed really is so, and nevertheless it is not 



Fig. 51, The Yucca-moth {Pro* 
nvbii yuccasella). M, laying eggs in 
the ovary of the Yucca flower, 
n, the stigma. After Riley. 
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6cAltradictory to, but is corroborative of, the theory of selection. The 
excellent American entomologist, Riley, established by means of 
careful observations that the large white flowers of the Yucca are 
fertilized by a little moth which behaves in a manner otherwise 
unheard of among insects. Only the females visit the flowers, and 
they at once busy themselves collecting a large ball of pollen. To 
this end they have on the maxillary palps (Fig. 52, C, mxp) a long 
process (si), curved in the form of a sickle, and covered with hairs, 
which probably no other Lepidopteron possesses, with the help of 
which the moth very quickly sweeps together a ball of pollen, it 
may be three times the size of her own head. With this ball the 
insect flies to the next flower, and there she lays her egg, by means of 



Fig. 52. The fertilization of the Yucca. Aj (»vipositor of tlio Yucca-moth. 
op, its sheath, sp, its apex, op’, the protruded oviduct. B, two ovaries of the 
Yuooa, showing the holes by which the young moths escape, and (r) a 
catei^iillur in the interior. C, head of the female moth, with the sickle-shaped 
process (si) on the maxillary palps for sweeping olf tho pollen and rolling it 
into a ball. mx\ the proboscis, au, oye. base of first Jog. longitudinal 
section through an ovary of the Yucca, soon after the laying of two oggs (c/), 
stk, the canal made by the ovipositor. 

an ovipositor otherwise unknown among Lepidoptera (Fig. 52, A, op), 
in tho pods of the flower. Finally, she pushes the ball of pollen deep 
into the funnel-shaped stigmatic opening on the pistil (Fig. 51, «), and 
HO efiects the ciuss-fertilization. The ovules develop, and when the 
caterpillars emerge from the egg four to five days later they feed on 
these until they are ready to enter on the pupa stage. Each little 
caterpillar requires about eighteen or twenty seeds for its nourishment 
(Fig. 52, B. r). 
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Here, then, we find an adaptation of certain parts of the moth*s 
body in relation to the fertilization of the flower, but in this case 
it is as much in the interest of the moth as of the plant. By 
carrying the pollen to the stigma the moths seouie the development 
uf the ovules, which serve their offspring as food, so that we have 
here to do with a peculiar form of cstc fur ofi|?pring, which is not 
more remarkable than many other kinds of brood-care in insects, 
such as ants, bees, Sphex- wasps, ichneumon-flies, and gall-flies. 

It might lo objected that this ca^e of the Yucca is not so much 
one of effecting fertilization as of paidsitism ; but the eggs, which are 
laid in the seed-pods, arc very few, and the caterpillars which emerge 
from them only devour a very small propoi'tion of the seeds, of which 
there may be about aoo (Fig. 52, i^). T])U8 the plants also derive 
an advantage from the moth's procedure, for quite enough seeds are 
left. The form and position of the stamens and of the stigma seem 
to be as exactly adapted to th(^ \isits of the moth as the moth is to 
the transference of the pollen, for the Yucca can only be fertilized by 
this one moth, and sets no seed if the moth be aljsent. For this 
reason, the species of Yucca cultivated in Europe remain sterile. 

Thus the apparent contradiction is explained, and the facts 
everywhere supp(>rt the hypothesis that the adaptations between 
flowers and insects depend upon processes of select ’on. 

This origin is incontroveitibly proved, it seems to me, in another 
way, namely, ])y the merely relative perfection of the adaptations, or 
rather, l»y their relative imperfection. 

I have already pointed out that all adaptations which depend 
upon natural selection can onlj’” be relatively perfect, as follows from 
the nature of their efficient causes, for natural selection only operates 
as long as a further increase of the character concerned would l)e of 
advantage to the existence of the species. It cannot be opei“itive 
beyond this point, because the existence of tlu^ species cannot Ijc more 
perfectly secured in this uirection, or, to speak more precisely, because 
further variations in the direction hitherto followed would no longer 
be improvements, even though they might appear so to us. 

Thus the corolla of many flowers is suited to the thick, hairy, 
head and thorax of the bee, for to these only does the pollen adhere 
in sufficient quantity to fertilize the next flower ; yet the same flowers 
are frequently visited by butterflies, and in many of them there has 
been no adaptation to prevent these useless visits. Obviously this is 
because preventive arrangements could only begin, according to our 
theory, when they were necessary to the preservation of the species; 
in this case, therefore, only when the pillaging visits of the butterflies 
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withdrew so many flowers from the influence of the effective 
pdlinating visitor, the bee, that too few seeds were formed, and the 
Survival of the species was threatened by the continual dwindling of 
the normal number. As long as the bees visit the flowers frequently 
enough to ensure the formation of the necessary number of seeds 
a process of selection could not set in ; but should the bees find, for 
instance, that nearly all the flowers had been robbed of their nectar, 
and should therefore visit them less diligently, then every variation of 
the flower which made honey less accessible to the butterflies would 
become the objective of a process of selection. 

‘ Everywhere we find similar imperfections of adaptation which 
indicate that they must depend on processes of selection. Thus 
numerous flowers are visited by insects other than those which 
pollinate them, and these bring them no advantage, but merely rob 
them of nectar and pollen ; the most beautiful contrivances of many 
flowers, such as Glycinia^ which are directed towards cross-fertilization 
by bees, are rendered of no effect because wood-bees and humble-bees 
bite holes into the nectaries from the outside, and so reach the nectar 
by the shortest way. I do not know whether bees in the native 
land of the GlycinM do the same thing, but in any case they can do 
no sensible injury to the species, since otherwise processes of selection 
would have set in which would have prevented the damage in some 
way or other, whether by the production of stinging-hairs, or hairs 
with a burning secretion, or in some other way. If the actual 
constitution of the plant made this impossible, the species would 
become less abundant and would gradually die out. 

^ Thus the relative imperfection of the flower-adaptations, which 
in "general are so worthy of admiration, affords a further indication 
that their origin is due to processes of selection. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE TO CHAPTER X. 

It has been remarked that the chai)ter on the Origin of Flowers 
in the German Edition contains no discussion and refutation of the 
objections which have up till recently been urged against the theory 
of flowers propounded by Darwin and Hermann Muller. I admit 
that this chapter seemed to be so harmonious and so well rounded, 
and at the same time so convincing as to the reality of the processes 
of selection, that the feeble objections to it, and the attempts of 
opponents to find another explanation of the phenomena, might well 
be disregarded in this book. 

However, the most important of these objections and counter- 
theories may here be briefly mentioned. 
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Plateau in Ghent "was the first to collect facts which appeared to 
contradict the Darwinian tiieory of flowers ; he observed that insects 
avoided artificial flowers, even when they were indistinguishable in 
colour from natural ones as far as our eyes could perceive, and he 
concluded from this that it is not the colour which guides the insects 
to the flowers,, that they find the blossoms less by their sense 
sight than by their sense of smell. But great caution is inquired in 
drawing conclusions from experiments of this kind. I once placed 
artificial marg'''erites (Ghrymnthe turn leumnthcmum) wiong natural 
ones in a roomy frame in the open ir, and for a considerable time 
I was unable to see any of the numereus butterflies (Vanesm ndiccv), 
which were flying alx)ut the real chrysanthemums, settle on one of , 
the artificial flowers. The insects oft.n flew quite close to them without 
paying them the least attention, and I was inclined to conclude that 
they either perceived the difference at sight, or that thoy missed the 
odour of the natural flowers in the artificial ones. But in the course 
of a few days it happened twice in my presence that a butterfly 
settled on one of the artificial blooms and iKrsidenthj grop&i dbovi 
‘with fully outstretded Me to find the entninre to the honey. It was 
only after prolonged futile attempts that it desisted and flow away. 
That bees arc guided by tlie eye in their visits to flowers has been 
shown by A. Forel, who cut off the whole proboscis, together with the 
antemre, from humble-bees which were swarming eagerly about the 
flowers. He thus robbed them of the whole apparatus of smell, and 
nevertheless thej' flew down from a considerable height direct to the 
same flowers. An English observer, Mr. G. N. Bulman, has been led 
to believe, with Plateau, that it is a matter of entire indifference to 
the bees whether the flowers are blue, or red, or simply green in 
colour, if only they contain honey, and that therefore the bees could 
have played no part in the development of blue flowers, as Hemiann 
Muller assumed they had, and that they could have no preference for 
blue or any other colour, as Sir John Lubbock and others had con- 
cluded from their experiments. This is correct in so far that bees 
feed as eagerly on the greenish blossoms of the lime-tree as they do 
on the deep-blue gentian of the Alpine meadows or the red blossoms 
of the Weigelia, the dog-ros&s of our gardens or the yellow butter- 
cups {Ranwnadus) of our meadows; they despise nothing that 
yields them honey. But it certainly does not follow from this 
that the bees may not, under certain circumstances, have exer- 
cised a selecting influence upon the fixation and intensification 
of a new colour-variety of a flower. This is less a question of 
a cobar-iyr^erence, in the human sense, (m the part of the 
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Ibes than of the gimter vmbUity of the colour in question in the 
environment peculiar to the flower, and of the amount of rivalry 
, the bees meet with from other insects in regard to the same flower. In 
individual cases this would be difficult to demonstrate, especially since 
we can form only an approximate idea of the insect^s power of seeing 
colour, and cannot judge what the colours of the individual blossoms 
count for in the mosiac picture of a flowery meadow. Yet this is the 
important point, for, as soon as the bees perceive one colour more 
readily than another, the preponderance of this colour-variety over 
other variations is assured, since it will be more frequently visited. 
In the same way we cannot guess in individual cases why one species 
of flower should exhale perfume while a nearly related species does 
not. But when we remember that many flowers adapted for the 
visits of dipterous insects possess a nauseous carrion-like smell, by 
means of which they not only attract flies but scare off other 
insects, we can readily imagine cases in which it was of importance 
to a flower to be able to be easily found by bees without 
betraying itself by its pleasant fragrance to other less desirable 
visitors. 

Thus, therefore, we can understand the odourless but intensely 
blue species of gentian, if we may assume that its blue colour is more 
visible to bees than to other insects. If I were to elaborate in detail 
all the principles which here suggest themselves to me I should 
require to write a complete section, and I am unwilling to do this 
until I can bring forward a much larger number of new observa- 
tions than I am at present in a position to do. All I wish to do 
here is to exhort doubters to modesty, and to remind them that these 
matters are exceedingly complex, and that we should be glad and 
grateful that expert observers like Darwin and Hermann Miiller have 
given us some insight into the principles interconnecting the facts, 
instead of imagining whenever we meet with some little apparently 
contradictory fact, which may indeed bo quite correct in itself, 
that the whole theory of the development of flowers through 
insects has been overthrown. Let us rather (mdeavour to under- 
stand such facts, and to arrange Uiem in their places as stones of 
the new building. 

Often the contradiction is merely the result of the imperfect 
theoretical conceptions of its discoverer, as we have already shown in 
regard to Nageli. Bulman, too, fancies he has proved that bees do 
not distinguish between the different varieties of a flower, but visit 
them indiscriminately with the same eagerness, thus causing inter- 
crossing of all the voi’ieties, and preventing any one from becoming 
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dominant But are the varieties which we plant side by side in our 
gardens of the kind that are evolved by bees ? That is to say, are 
their differences such as will turn the scale for or against the visits of ^ 
the bees? If one were less, another more easily seen by the bees; or if 
one were more fragrant, or had a fragrance more agreeable to bees 
than the other, the result of the e^'^perimcnt would probably have 
been very different 

One more objection has been made. It is said that the bees, 
although exclusively restricted, be I h themselves and thei : descendants, 
to a diet of flowers, are not so cons Ant to a particular fiomr as the 
theory requires. They do indeed exhibit a ^considerable amount of 
constancy,’ and often visit a large number of flowers of the same 
species in succession, but the theory requires that they should not 
only confine themselves to this one species, but to a single variety of 
this species. These views show that their authors have not penetrated 
far towards an understanding of the nature of selection. Nature does 
not operate with ii dividual flowers, but with millions and myriads of 
them, and not with the flowers of a single spring, but with those of 
hundreds and thousands of years. How often a particular bee may 
carry 'pollen uselessly to a strange flower without thereby lowering 
the aggT'egate of seeds so far Hiat the existence of the species seems 
imperilled, or how often she may fertilize the pistil of a useful varia^ 
tion with the pollen of the parent species, without interrupting or 
hindering the process of the evolution of the variety, no mortal can cal- 
culate, and what the theory requires can only be formulated in this way: 
The constancy of the bees in their visits to the flowers must be so great 
that, on an average, the quantity of seeds will be formed which suflices 
for the preservation of the species. And in regard to the transformation 
of a species, the attraction which the useful variety has for the bees 
must, on an average, be somewhat stronger than that of the parent species. 
As soon as this is the case the seeds of the variety will be forne'd in 
preponderant numbers, although they may not all be quite pure from 
the first, and by degrees, in the course of generations, the plants of the 
new variety will preponderate more and more over those of the parent 
form, and finally will alone remain. In the first case we have before 
our eyes the proof that, in spite of the imperfect constancy of the beetle 
a sufficient number of seeds is produced to secure the existence of the 
species. Or does Mr. Bulman conclude from the fact that the bees are 
not absolutely constant that flowers are not fertilized by bees at all ? 

I cannot conclude this note without touching briefly upon what 
the opponents of the flower theory have contributed, and what 
explanation of the facts they are prepared to offer. 



li^ liit injitffiilit Meehankehe-jikyddogisiM fheorie liir 
A^l^m/nimgdiite, published in 1884, Hageli, as a convinced 
|up|ii(;sseut of the theory of selection, attempted an explanation. He 
’ fill quite aware that his assumption of an inward ‘perfecting 
’piindple’ would not suffice to explain the mutual adaptations of 
fcwcrs and insects, and he refers the transformation of the first 
.inconspicuous blossoms into flowers to the mechanical stimulus which 
f?Hi6 visiting insects exerted upon the parts of the blossom. By the 
; pressure of their footsteps, the pushing and probing with their 
proboscis, they have, he says, transformed gradually, for instance, the 
liWile covering leaves at the base of a pollen vessel into large flower 
petals, caused the conversion of short flower-tubes into long ones, 
.and of the pollen, once dry and dusty, into the firmly adhesive, 
mass formed in the anther lobes of our modem flowers. The colour of 
the flowers depends, according to him, upon the influence of light, which 
certainly no more explains the yellow ring on a blue ground in the 
forget-me-not than it does the many other nectar-guides which show 
the insect the way to the honey. Niigcli works with the Lamarckian 
principle in the most daring way, and with the same miveU. as 
Lamarck himself in his time, that is, without ofiering any rort of 
explanation as to how the minute impression made, say l)y the foot 
or by the proboscis of an insect, upon a flower, is to be handed on to 
the flowers of succeeding generations. He treats the unending elmin 
of generations as if it were a single individual, and operates with his 
‘secular’ stimulus, and with ‘weak stimuli, lasting through countless 
generations,’ as though they w'ere a proved fact. But I have not 
even touched upon the question as to whether these ‘ stimuli ’ could 
produce the changes he asenbes to them, even if they w'ere continually 
affecting the flower. How the scale-like covering leaves of the 
pollen vessels could become larger and petal-like through the treading 
of an insect’s foot is as difficult to see as why a honey-tube should 
become longer because of the butterfly’s honey-sucking: might it not 
just as well become tculcr, mrroicer, or even Bhoiterl I see no con- 
vincing reason why it should become longer'. And eveii if it did 
so, it would necessarily continue to lengthen as time went on, and 
this is not the ease, for we find corolla-tubes of all possible lengths, 
but, it is to be noted, almys in harnwny vith th length of the 
proboscis of the visiting insect. In a similar way Henslow has 
recently attempted to refer the origin of flowers to the mwKiit'iVal 
stimulus exercised upon it by the visiting insects. ‘ An insect han ging 
to the lower petal of a flower elongates the same by its weight, and 
the lengthened petal is transmitted by heredity.’ . . . ‘The irritation ‘ 
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caused by its feet in walking along the flower causes il>e appearance 
of colouring matter, and the colour is likewise tranf|mtted/ ... * As it 
piObes for honey it causes a flow of sweet sap to tW part, and this ** 
dso becomes hereditary ! * 

In this case, also, it is simply taken for granted that every 
little passing irritation not only pro<?uce8 a peAueptible effect, but 
that this effect is transmissible. In a later lecture we shall have to ' 
discuss in detail the question of the inheritance of functional modi- 
fications. It ii enough to say hexe that, if this kind Oi transmission 
really took place even in the case of such minute and transitory 
changes, there could bt^ no dispute as to the correctness of the 
* Lamarckian principle/ since every fairly strong and lasting irritation 
could be demonstrated with certainty to pioduce an effect. When 
a butterfly, floating freely in the air, sucks honey from a tul)e, the 
irritation must be almost analogous to that caused by a comb lightly 
drawn by some one through our hair, and this is supposed to effect 
the gradual lengthening of the corolla- tube of the flower ! 

The secretion of honey, too, depends upon the persistent imtation 
of thc^ proboscis ! Then ' deceptive flowers/ like the Cypripedium we 
have mentioned, could not exist at all, for they contain no honey, 
although the proboscis of the bee must cause the same irritation in 
them as in other orchids which do contain honey. This whole 
‘ theory ’ of direct effect is, nK>reover, only a crude and apparent inter- 
pretation, which explains the conditions only in so far as they can 
be seen from a distance; it fails as soon as they are more exactly 
examined ; all the great differences in the position of the honey, its 
concealment from intelligent insects, its protection from rain by 
means of hairs, and against unwelcome guests by a sticky secretion, 
the development of a corolla-tube which corresponds in length 
to the length of the visiting insect's prolioscis, the development of 
spurs on the flower, in short, all the numerous contrivances ^ 1 rhich 
have reference to cross-ft .iiilization by insects remain quite uniutelli- 
gihle in the light of this theory— it is a mere oiler explanation 
for those who continue to struggle against accepting the theory of 
selection. 


I. 



LECTURE XI 


SEXUAL SELECTION 

Decorative colouring of male butterflies and birds— Wallace’s interpretation- 
preponderance of males— Choice of the females— Sense by sight in butterflies— 
Attractive odours— Scent-scales— Fragrance of the females— The limits of natural 
nnd sexual selection not clearly defined— Odours of particular species— Odours of 
other animals at the breeding season— Song of tho Cicadas, and of birds— Diversity 
of decoration successively acquired— Humming-birds— Substitution of other aids to 
wooing in place of personal decoration— Smelling organs of male insects and crabs— 
Contrivances for seizing and holding the female— Small size of certain males— Weapons 
of males used in struggle for tho females— Turban cy(5S of Ephemerids— Hoods that 
can be inflated on the head of birds— Absence of secondary sexual characters in lower 
animals— Transference of male characters to the females— Lycieiia— Parrots— Fashion 
operative in the phyletic modifications of colour— Pattern of markings on the upper 
surface of a butterfly’s wing simpler than on the under side— Conclusion. 

• 

We found in the process of Natural Selection an explanation 
of numerous effective adaptations in plants and animals, as regards 
form, colouring, and metabolism, of the most diverse weapons and 
protective devices, of the existence of those forms of blossoms which 
we call flowers, of instincts, and so on. The origin of the most 
characteristic parts of whole orders of insects can only be understood 
as adaptations to the environment brought about by means of natural 
selection. Impressed by this, we have now to ask whether all the 
transformations of organisms may not be referred to adaptation 
to the continually changing conditions of life? We shall return to 
tills question later, but in the meantime we are far from being 
able to answer it in the aflirmative, for there are undoubtedly 
a great many characters, at least in animals, which cannot have 
owed their origin to natural selection in the fonu in which we have 
studied it so far. 

How could the splendid plumage of the humming-birds, of the 
pheasants, of the parrots, the wonderful colour-patterns of so many 
diurnal butterflies, be referred to the process of natural selection, 
since all these characters can have no significance for their possessors 
in tlie struggle for existence ? Or of what use in the struggle for 
existence could tho possession of its gorgeous dreas of feathers be to 
the bird of Paradise ; or of w^hat service is the azure blue iridescence 
of the Morpho of Brazil, which makes it con^icuous from a distance 
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when it plays about the crowns of the palm-trees ? We might indeed 
suppose that they are warning signs of unpalatableness, like those of 
the Heliconiides or of the gaily coloured caterpillars, but, in the firnt 
place, these gay creatures are by no means inedible, and are indeed 
much persecuted ; and, secondly, the femuios have quite different and 
very much darker and simpler colours. The gltiiming splendour of 
all these birds of Paradise and humming-birds, as well as that of 
many butterflies, is found in the male sex only. The females of the 
birds just mentioned are dark in co’our and without tUo sparkling 
decorative feathers of the males; they ai'e plain— just like the 
females of many buttei’tlies. Alfred I'nssel Wallace ha3 suggested 
that the explanation of this lies in the greater need of the females for 
protection, since, as is well known, tliey usually perform the labours 
of brooding, and are thus frequently exposed to tlr attacks of 
enemies. It is undoubtedly true that the drrk and inconspicuous 
colouring of many birds and butterflies depends on this need for 
protection, but this docs not explain the brilliant colours of the males 
of these species. Or can it be that these require no explanation 
further than that they are, so to speak, a chance secondary outcome of 
the structural relations of the feathers and wing-scales respectively, 
which brought with it some other advantage not known to us/ 
Perhaps something in the same way as the red colour of the blood in 
all vertebrates, from fishes upwards, cannot be useful on the ground 
that it appears red to us, but because it is the expression of the 
chemical constitution of the haemoglobin, a V)ody which is indis- 
pensable to the metabolism, which here has the secondary and 
intrinsically (juitc unimportant peculiarity of reflecting the red rays 
of light. 

No one can seriously l)elieve this in regard to butterflies who 
knows that their colours are dependent on the scales which thickly 
cover the wings, and the significance of which, in part at lease, is 
just to give this or that colour to the wing. They are degenerate or 
colourless among the transparent-winged butterflies, and their colour 
depends partly on pigment, partly on fluorescence and interference 
conditioned by the fine microscopical structure of a system of inter- ■ 
crossing lines on faintly coloured scales. The scales of our male ‘ blue ' 
butterflies (Lyewm) only appear blue because of their structure, while 
the brown scales of their mates are due to a brown pigment. If the 
pigment be removed from the scales of the female by boiling 
with caustic potash, and they be then dried, they do not look blue like 
those of the male; the scales of the male, therefore, must possess 
something which those of the female do not. 
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Still l6»5i will any one be disposed to regard the marvellous 
splendour of the plumage of the male bird of Paradise, with its 
erectile collars— glistening like burnished metal— on the neck, breast 
or shoulders, with its tufts, with its specially decorative feathers 
standing singly out from the rest of the plumage, on head, wings, or 
tail, with its mane-like bunch of loose, pendulous feathers on the 
belly and on the sides, in short, with its extraordinary, diverse, and 
unique equipment of feathers, as a mere unintentional accessory effect 
of a feather dress designed for flight and protective warmth. Such 
ccmspicuous, diverse, and unusual specializations of plumage must 
have some other significance than that just indicated. 

Alfred Russel Wallace regards these distinctive features of the 
male as an expression of the greater vigour, and the more active 
metabolism of the males, but it is unproved that the vigour of the 
male birds is greater than that of the females, and it is not easy to see 
why a more active metabolism should be necessary for the produc- 
tion of strikingly bright colours than for that of a dark or protective 
colour. Moreover, there are brilliantly coloured females, both among 
birds and butterflies, and in nearly allied species the males iuay be 
either gorgeous or quite plain like the females. 

Darwin refers the origin of these secondary sexual characters to 
processes of selection quite analogous to those of ordinary natural 
selection, only that in tliis case it is not the maintenance of the 
species which is aimed at, but the attainment of reproduction by the 
single individual. The males are to some extent obliged to struggle 
for the possession of the females, and every little variation wliich 
enables a male to gain possession of a female more readily than his 
neighbour has for this reason a greater likelihood of being trans- 
mitted to descendants. Thus, attractive variations which once crop up 
will be transmitted to more and more numerous males of tlie species, 
and among these it will always be those possessing the character 
in question in the highest degree which will have the best chance 
of securing a mate, and so the character will continue to be 
augmented as long as variations in this direction ai)pear. 

Two kinds of preliminary conditions, however, must be assumed^ 
As the ordinary natural selection could never have operated but for 
the fact that in every generation a gre^t many individuals, indeed the 
majority of them, perish before they have had time to reproduce, 
so the process of sexual selection could never have come into 
operation if every male were able ultimately to secure a mate, no 
matter what degree of attractiveness to the latter he possessed. If 
the numbers of males and females were equal, so tliat there was 
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always one female to one male, there could be no choice exercised:' 
either by male or female, for there would always remwn individuals 
enough of both sexes, so]^that no male need remain unmated. 

But this is not the case: the proportioiw of the sexes are very 
'’arely as i : i ; there is usually a preponderating number of males, 
more rarely of females. Among bi»’d8 ihe males are usurify in the 
majority, still more so among fi^es; and among diurnal butterflies 
there are often a hundred males to one female (Bates), although there 
seem to be a few tropical Papilioildee among which the females have 
rather the preponderance. Darwin called attention to tiie fact that 
one could iiifei- the greater rarity of the females even fiX)m the price- 
lists of butterflies issued by the late Dr. Staudinger in connexion . 
with his business, for the females ‘i most species, except the very 
common ones, are priced much higher than the males, often twice as 
high. In the whole list of many thousands of species t< ere are only 
eleven species of nocturnal Lepidoptera in which the males are dearer 
than the females. 

Among the Mayflies or Ephemerides, too, the males are in the 
majority; in many of them there are sixty males to one female: 
but there are other kinds of insects, such as the dragon-flies 
(LibellulidoE)), in which the females are three or four times as 
numerous. There are also, it may be remembered, some kinds of 
insects, such as Aphides, which have l)ecome capable of partheno- 
genetic reproduction, and in which the males are becoming extinct, 

0 . g. in the case of CemUrphk in British orchid-houses. 

The first postulate implied in * sexual selection,' namely, that 
there be an unequal number of individuals in the two sexes, is there- 
fore fulfilled in Nature ; we have now to inquire whether the second 
condition postulated— the power of choice— may also be regarded 
m a reality. 

This point has been disputed from many sides, and even hy one 
of the founders of tl^ j whole selection theory, Alfi^d Russel 
Wallace. This naturalist doubts whether a choice is exercised among 
birds by either sex in regard to pairing, and maintains that, even 
if there could be a choice, this could not have produced such difier- 
ences in colour and character of the plumage, since that would 
presuppose the existence of similar taste in the females through 
many generations. In a similar way it has l^n doubted whether 
butterflies can be said to exercise any real power of sexual choice, 
whether a more beautiful male is as such preferred to a less beautiful 
suitor. 

It must 1)6 admitted that direct ol)servation of choosing is 
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«»nd that as yet there is very little that can be said with 
certainty on this point. But there are, after all, some precise 
observations on mammals and birds which prove that the female 
shows active inclination to, or disinclination for, a particular male. If 
we hold fast to this fact, and add to it that the distinctive markings 
of the males are wonderfully developed during the period of court- 
ship, and are displayed before the females, and that they only appear 
in mammals, birds, amphibians, and fishes at the time of sexual 
maturity, it seems to me that there can be no doubt that they are 
intended to fascinate the females, and to induce them to yield them- 
selves to the males. The opponents of the theory of sexual selection 
attach too much importance to isolated cases ; they imagine that each 
female must make a choice between several males. But the theory of 
sexual selection does not demand this, any more than the theory 
of natural selection recjuires the assumption that every individual of 
a species which is better equipped for the struggle for existence must 
necessarily survive and attain to reproduction, or, conversely, that the 
less well equipped must necessarily perish. 

All that the theory requires is, that the selective and eliminative 
processes do, on av averaue, secure their ends, and in the same way the 
theory of sexual selection does not need tlie assumption that every 
female is in a position to exercise a scrupulous choice from among 
a troop of males, but only that, on an average, tlie males more 
agreeable to the females are selected, and those less agreeable rejected. 
If this is the case, it must result in the male charactei-s most attrac- 
tive to the females gaining preponderance, and becoming more and 
more firmly establislied in tlie species, increasing in intensity, and 
finally becoming a stable possession of all the males. 

When we go more into details we shall sec that the jxirticular 
qualities of the distinctive masculine characters are exactly such 
as they would be if they owed tlieir existence to processes of selec- 
tion; in other words, from this point of view the phenomena of 
the decorative sexual characters can be understood up to a certain 
point. It seems to me that we are bound to jvccept the process of 
sexual selection as really operative, and instead of throwing doubt 
upon it, because the choice of the females can rarely be directly 
established, we should rather deduce fix)m the numerous sexual 
characters of the males, which have a significance only in relation 
to courtship, that the females of the species arc sensitive to these 
distinguishing characters, and are really capable of exercising 
a choice. 

In my mind at least there remains no doubt that the ‘ sexual 
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selection ’ of Darwin is an important factor in the transformation of 
species, even if I only take into consideration those secondary sexual 
characters which are related to wooing. We shall see, however, that 
there are others in regard to whose origin tfciough processes of 
i:>election doubt is still less legitimate and from which, on this 
account, we can argue back to the courtship characters. 

The first beginning of transformation is not, even in ordinary 
natural selection, to be understood as due to selection, but is to be 
regarded as a yiven va'^iation (tne causes of which wi shall discuss 
later on) ; it is only the increase of such incipient variations in 
a definite direction that can depend on natural selection, and they 
must depend on it in so far as th^ transformations are purposeful. 
Now, all secondaiy sexual characters can be recognized as useful, 
save only the decorative distinctions, although these also undoubtedly 
represent intensifications of originally unimpoitant variations. Are 
we then to regard these alone as the mere outcome of the internal 
impulsive forces of the organism, while in tlie case of the analogous 
sexual characters for tracking, catching, and holding the female, and 
so foyth, the augmentation and the directing must he referred to 
processes of selection? But if there he any utility at all in the 
decorative sexual cliaracters it can only lie in thtir greater attrac- 
tiveness to the females, and it can only be of any account if the 
females have, in a certain sense, the power of choice. Independently, 
therefore, of direct observations as to the actual occurrence of choos- 
ing, we should he compelled by our chain of reasoning to assume that 
there was such a power of choice~and I shall immediately discuas it 
more precisely. 

If we consider the decorative, distinctive characters of the males 
more closely, we find that they are of very diverse kinds. The males 
of many animals are distinguislied from the females chiefly by greater 
))eauty of form, and especially of colour. This is the case in many 
birds, some amphibians, jike the water-salamander, many fishes, many 
insects, and above all, in diurnal Lepidoptera. Especially among birds 
the dimorphism l)etween the sexes is in obvious relation to the excess 
in the number of male individuals, or— what practically comes to the 
same thing— to polygamy. For when a male attaches to himself four 
or ten females the result is the same as if the number of female 
individuals were divided by foui* or by ten. Thus the fowls and 
pheasants, which are polygamous, are adorned by magnificent colours 
in the male sex, while the monogamous partridges and quails exhibit 
the same colouring in lx)th sexes. Of course ‘ beautiful ' is a relative 
term, and we must not simply assume that what seems beautiful to 
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m appears so to all animals ; yet when we see that all the male birds 
which are beautifully decorative according to our taste— whether 
humming-birds, pheasants, birds of Paradise, or rock-cocks {Rupkola 
crcm)—* unfold their ‘feather-wheels,* ‘fans,* ‘collars,’ and so forth, 
before the eyes of the females in the breeding season, and display 
them in all their brilliance, we must conclude that, in these instances 
at least, human taste accords with that of the animals. That birds 
have sharp vision and distinguish colours is well known; it is 
not for nothing that the service berries and many other berries 
suitable for birds are red, the mistletoe berries white, in contrast 
to the evergreen foliage of this plant, the juniper berries black 
so that they stand out amid the snows of winter; in this 
direction, then, there is no difficulty in the way of sexual 
selection. 

Even among much lower animals, like the butterflies, there seems 
to me no reason for the assumption that they Jo not see the gorgeous 
colours and often very complicated markings, the bars and eye-spots, 
on the wings of their fellows of the same species. Of course if each 
facet of the insect eye contributed only a single visual iinprQssibn, 
as Johannes Muller supposed, then even an eye with ia,ooo facets 
would give but a^rough and ill-defined picture of objects more than 
a few feet away, and I confess that for a long time I regarded this 
as an obstacle in the way of referring the sexual dimorphism of 
butteiflies to processes of selection. But we now know, through 
Exner, that this is not the case; we know that each facet gives 
a little picture, and not an ‘inverted* but an ‘upright’ one, and 
experiment with the excised insect eye has directly shown that it 
throws on a photographic plate a tolerably clear image of even 
distant objects, such as the frame of a window, a large letter painted 
on the window, or even a church tower visible through it. 

Furthermore, the structure of the eye allows of incomparably 
clearor vision of near objects, for in that case the eyes act like lenses, 
and reveal much more minute details than we ourselves are able to 
make out. Here again, therefore, there is no obstacle to the 
Darwinian hypothesis of a choice on the part of the females, for 
although it cannot be demonstrated from the structure of the eye 
itself that insects see colour, and that colours have a specially exciting 
influence on them, yet we can deduce this with certainty from the 
phenomena of their life. The butterflies fly to gaily coloured flowers, 
and as they find in them their food, the nectar of the flowers, we 
may take for gi’anted that the eight of the colour of their food- 
providing plants is associated with an agreeable sensation, and this 
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is an indication that similar colours in their fellows may awaken 
similar agreeable sensations. 

This conclusion is furthermore confirmed by the fact that, in the 
male sex, numerous species of butteifly possess another means of 
exciting the females, namely, by pleasant odours. Volatile ethereal 
oils are secreted by certain cells of the skin, and exhale into the 
air through specially constructed scales. Usually the apptuutus for 
dispersing fragrance occurs on the wing in the form of the so-called 
scent-scales {LaftschippenY pecunar modifications of «he ordinary 
colour-scales of the wing, but sometimes they take the form of 
brush-like hair-tufts on the abdomen, and they arc in all catn^ so 
arranged that the volatile perfume from the cells of the skin 
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Kio. 53. Scent-scales of diurnal buttt*rflie«. a, of Pieris. h, of Argynnis 
l»apliia. r, of a Satyrid. d, of Lyctena. All highly magnified. 

penetrates into them, and then evaporates through very thin spots 
on the surface of the scale, or through brush-like, expanded fringes 
on their tips. Many of these have long been known to entomologists, 
because their divergence in form from the ordinaiy scales attracted 
attention ; and it was also observed that they never occurred on the 
females, but only on the males. Their significance, however, remained 
obscure until, by a happy chance, Fritz Muller, in his Brazilian 
garden, discovered the fact that there are butterflies which give off 
fragrance like a flower, and then close investigation revealed to him 
the connexion between this delicate odour and the so-called ^male 
scales.’ One can convince oneself of the correctness of the observation 
even in some of our own butterflies by brushing the finger over the 
wing of a newly caught male Garden White {PieHs mpiy The 
finger will be found covered with a white dust, the rubbed-off wing- 
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stales, and it will have a delicate perfume of lemon or balsam, thus 
proving that the fragrance adheres to the scales. 

In the last case, that is, among the Whites (Pieridee) (Fig. 53, a), 
the scent-scales are distributed fairly regularly over the upper surface 

' of the wing, and the same is true 

U ninrii ^rinriri n butterflies, the Lycaen- 

iJI nidae, whose minute lute-shaped 

n i I I shown singly in Fig. 

Lx X L i 1 ^ natural position 

among the ordinary scales in Fig. 

|^G.54^ A portion of the upper 
of the wing of a male ‘blue {Lycam.a ^ ^ 

menakas); after Dr. F. Kohler. W, ordin- also in noctumal Lepidoptera, the 

fragrantscales are united intotufls 
and localized in definite areas. 
They then often fonn fairly large spots, stripes, or brushes, which 
are easily visible to the naked eye. Thus the males of our 
various species of grass-butterflies (Satyridse) have velvet-like black 
spots on the anterior wings, while the fritillary, Argynnis paphia, 
has coal-black stripes on four longitudinal 
ribs of the anterior wing wdiich are absent 
in the females, and which arc composed of 
' hundreds of odoriferous scales. Certain large 
forest butterflies of South America, resembling 
our Ajmtura, bear in the middle of the 
gorgeous gT*een shimmering posterior wing a 
thick expansible brush of long, bright yellow 
scent-scales, and a similar arrangement obtains 
in the beautiful violet butterfly of the Malay 
Islands, the Zenxklk wallacei depicted in 
55 * many of the Danaides, which 
we have already considered in relation to 
mimicry, the scent apparatus is even more 

Fi(.. 55. ZeuxidiamUacei, Perfect. for it 18 8 unk ill a fairly deep pocket 

male, showing four tufts on the posterior wings, and in this tlie scent- 
of long, bristle-like, bright , . , - n i i. , , 

yellow scent-scales (d) on producing, hairdike scales he concealed until 


the uppei surface of tho butterfly Wishes to allow the frajrrance to 
posterior wing. t Ji r c? ii, a • i 

stream forth. In many South American and 
Indian species of PapUio the fragrant hairs are disposed in a 
sort of mane on a fold of the eilge of the posterior wing, and 
so on. The diversity of these arrangements is extreme, and they 
are widely distributed among both diurnal and noctumal Lepi- 
doptera, in the latter sometimes in the foi'm of a thick, glistening, 
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white felt which fills a folded-over portion of the edge of the 
posterior wing. In many cases the perfume can be retained, and 
then, by a sudden turning out of the wing-fold, be allowed to stream 
forth. But there are a great many species of butterfly which do 
•^lot possess odoriferous scales, and they are often wanting In near 
relatives of fragrant species; they obviously of w^vy late origiir, 
and arose only after the majority of our modern species were already 
differentiated. It often seems as if they bore a compensatoiy relation 
to beauty of c lour, somewhat in the same way as mt^ny modestly 
coloured flowera develop a stixing p ifume, while, couvei’sely, many 
magnificently coloured flowers have no scent at all. Although among 
butterflies, as among flowei*^, ther<‘ arc 'sp^Hjies w’hich possess lx)th 
beauty and fragrance, yet our most beautiful diurnal butterflies, 
the Vanessas, the Apaturas, and Limenitis, possess no scent-scales ; 
and many inconspicuous, that is, protectively coloured nocturnal 
Lepidoptera, are strongly fragraT»t, like most night-flowers : I need 
only mention the c^Jin olvulus haw^k-moth {S})hinx wnvolvidi)^ whose 
musk-like odour w^as known to entomologists long before the 
discoveiy of scent-scales. 

It is, how^evei', always oiuy in the males that this odoriferous 
apparatus is present. It must not be believed on this account that 
this fragrance has the sigiiificauec of a means of attraction comparable 
to the perfume of the flowers which induces butterflies to visit them ; 
indeed, we cannot assume that the odour carries to a distance, 
for, as far as wa* can make out, it is perceptible only within 
a very short radius, and this is indicated also by the manifold 
arrangements of the odoriferous organs, which are all calculated to 
retain the fragrance, and then — in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
female - -to let it suddenly stream forth. Obviously, this arrangement 
can have no other significance than that of a sexual excitant ; its use 
is to incline the female to the male, to fascinate her, just as d > the 
beautiful colours, in regar 1 to wdiich we must draw the same inference. 
It is in this direction that the already mentioned relation of compensation 
between beautiful colours and pleasant odours is pariicularly interesting, 
for it confirms our interpretation of the decorative colours as a means 
of sexual excitement. The most delicately fragrant or the most 
beautifully coloured males were those which most excited the females, 
and thus most easily attained to reproduction. The expression used 
by Danvin, that the females * choose,' must be taken metaphorically ; 
they do not exercise a conscious choice, but they follow the male 
w^hich excites them most strongly. Thus there arises a process of 
selection among these distinctively male characteristics. 
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If the odoriferottt organs we have been discussing had merely 
been a means of attraction, serving to announce the proximity of 
a member of the species, then they should have occurred, not in the 
melee but in the females, for these are sought out by the males, 

conversely. The males are able to track their desired mates 
; from great distances, and many remarkable examples of this are 
. ItnCwn, some of them indeed sounding almost fabulous. The females 
must therefore also exhale a fragrance, and perhaps continually, but 
' it is much more delicate, carries extraordinarily far, and is quite 
imperceptible to our weak sense of smell. It is possible that it streams 
out fiom all the scales covering the wings and body, for, as I long 
ago pointed out, all tlie scales retain a connexion with the living cells 
of the skin, however minute these may be, and it is therefore quite 
possible that the cells produce scent imperceptible by us, an<l let it 
exhale through the ordinary scales, since the male scent-scales owe 
their ethereal oil to the large gland-like cells of the hypodermis on 
which they are placed. 

Here we see very clearly the difference between ordinary natural 
selection and sexual selection. The male odoriferous organs depend 
on the latter, for they do not serve for the maintenance of the species, 
but are of advantage in the courting competitions among the males 
for the possession of the females, while the assumed fragrant cells of 
the females must depend on natural selection, since they are of general 
importance for the mutual discovery of the sexes, which would other- 
wise be in most cases impossible. This hypothetical ‘ species scent,’ as 
we may call it, is first of all useful in securing the existence of the 
species, and must therefore be referred to natural selection. The other, 
the ‘ male scent,’ might be, and actually is, wanting in many species, 
although it may be necessary to reproduction in cases where it has 
become a male specific character, and could not be absent from any 
male without dooming Iiim to sterility. 

That the ' species scent ’ really exists admits of no doubt, although 
we may be unable to perceive it. Entomologists have long been in 
the habit of catching the males of the rarer Lepidoptera, especially of 
the nocturnal forms, by freely exposing a captive female. Some 
year’s ago I kept for some time in my study, with a view to certain 
experiments, females of the eyed hawk-moth {Smerintfm ocdlatue^ 
and placed them at first, without any special intention* in a gauze- 
covered vessel near the open window. The very next morning several 
males had gathered and were sitting on the window-sill, or on the 
wall of the iwra close to the vessel, and by (x^tinuing the experiment 
, I caught, in the course of nine nights, no fewer than forty-two males 
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of this species, which I had never believed to be so numerous in the 
gardens of the town. The males of the nocturnal Lepidoptem 
obviously possess an incredibly delicate organ of smell, and ite bearers, 
ihe antennae, are usually larger and more (Complex in structure in the 
male sex than in the female. 

Butterflies are by no means the only creatures that pi*oduce a pecu- 
liar odour at the breeding season ; many other animals do the same, 
though in their case it does not seem so pleasant to our sense of smolL 
It is true tha.. the scent of the musk-deer and that jf the beaver 
(Gastoreum), when much diluted, are agreeable to man, but others, like 
the odours exhaled by stags or by rm^ts of prey, are very disagi^eeable 
to us, though they have for the species that produce them the same , , 
significance as the others, and are tuerefore to be referred to sexual 
selection. 

Darwin referred all the different mechankms for vue production 
of coundtf, up to the song of birds, to sexual selection, but it is probable 
that natural sel(3Ci ion has also to do with this in many ways. It is 
ceii;ainly only the males which produce the well-known song of the 
Cicadas, crickets, grasshoppers and birds, and I do not see any reason 
to doubt that this ‘music’ affects the females by arousing sexual 
excitement. To some extent, then, the rivalry among the males for 
the possession of the females— that is to say, sexual selection— must 
have produced these mechenisms of song; and how long-continued 
and gradual the accumulations must have been which produced the song 
of the thrush or of the nightingale from the chirping of the sparrow we 
may learn from the innumerable species which, as regards beauty of 
song, may be ranged between these two extremes. 

My assumption that natural selection has also been operative in 
the case of the song of insects and birds is based on the fact that many 
of our songsters live widely scattered, and that the characteristic note 
must be a means by which the two sexes find each other. That they 
should find each othei is an indispensable condition for tin? main-» 
teuance of the species. Thus it is well known that each species has 
a characteristic ‘note ’or love-call, which the male utters during the 
breeding season, and which is answered by the female. From this 
simple love-call the modern song of many species must have devel<^d 
by means of sexual selection. 

It is remarkable that here again the various distinguishing 
characters of the male seem to be often mutually restrictive or 
mutually exclusive. The test singers among our birds are incon- 
spicuously coloured, grey or brown-grey, and this can hardly be 
regarded as due to chance, but as the outcome of a greater sensitiveness 
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on the part of the females either to the song or to the beauty of their 
mates* And since, according to the theory, only those characters of 
the males could be increased which decided the choice, it therefore 
seems to me that this mutual exclusiveness of the two kinds of dis- 
tinguishing characters is another indication of the reality of sexual 
selection. It proves— so at least I am inclined to believe— that the 
excitement of the female has been essentially affected by only om of 
the characters of the male, that in the bird of Paradise it was mainly 
the brilliance of the plumage which roused excitement, while in the 
nightingale it was mainly the song. 

It might be objected to this that there are brilliant butterflies 
which also possess scent-scales. This is really the case ; thus a mag- 
nificent blue iridescent Apatum from Brazil has on the posterior 
wings a large yellow brush of scent-hairs, and even the beautiful 
blue males of our Lycajnids have scent-scales in addition to their 
beautiful colour. But this can hardly be considered as a contradiction, 
but is rather an exception, which is the easier to explain since the 
odoriferous apparatus is a relatively simple arrangement, which did 
not require such a long series of generations for its evolution 
as the complicated song-box and brain-mechanisrn of the singing- 
birds. 

Moreover, it may also be that the scent-scales have arisen later 
than the decorative colouring, and they would do so the more easily 
since the brilliant blue, when once it was perfectly developed, and was 
common to all the males of the species in an equal degree, was no longer 
distinctive, and would have no specially exciting effect, while a novel 
preferential character in the male would have a mucli stronger effect. 
In the same way, the different parts of the body would be furnished 
in succession with decorative and, therefore, exciting distinctive 
characters. To understand this effect on the opposite sex we need 
only think of analogous phenomena in human kind, and of the 
strongly exciting effect that the sight of the secondary sexual 
characters of the woman has upon the man. 

By the successive additions of new «lecorative characters after 
the older ones became general and reached a climax, the oiigin of 
the extraordinary diversity of the decorative plumage in one and the 
same species of bird, can be readily understood, and the same is true 
of the complicated decorative coloration of the butterflies in so far as it 
depends on sexual selection, and not on other factors. The details did 
not arise all at once, but one after the other, and every character 
went on increasing till it had reached its limit of increase, but when- 
ever it was common in its highest development to all the males it 
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was DO longer an object of preference or the cause of specially violent 
excitement, so that a new process of selection would begin in reference 
to some other part of the body. We thus understand how, among 
male birds of Paradise and humming-birds, such a marvellous 
diversity of colours and of decorative feathers is found combined 
in one and the same species. 

Whoever has seen the Gould Collection ot humming-birds in 
London must have observed with amazement that among the 130 or 
so species of th-^se beautiful little Jirds nearly every groap of feathers 
in the body has been affected by 'he decorative colouring. In one 
species the little feathers on the region of the throat are emerald 
green, metallic blue, or rose ; in another the feathers of the neck have 
been transformed into an erectile collar of rose-coloured feathers with 
-a metallic sheen ; or, again, it is the little feathers round the ear that 
stand erect and are brilliantly coloured. Sometimes we find that the 
feathers of the tail are lengthened, it may be only two of them, or the 
various lengths may be graduated like steps; sometimes the tail haa 
assumed the form of a wedge, or is fan-like, or is shaped like the tail 
of a swallow, and all this in combination with the most diverse colours 
and patterns, black and white, ultramarine blue, and so forth. Or it 
may be the outermost tail-feathers Which are the longest, the inner 
ones the shortest, or the tour outer feathers are broad, pointed, directed 
outwar Is, and only half as k'ng as the other two, wliich are very long 
and straight. Some species exhibit a sort of fine swan’s down on the 
legs, others have a gorgeous metallic red cap on the liead— in short, 
the variety is beyond description, just as we should expect it to be if 
now this and now tliat chance variation attracted the favourable 
regard of the selecting sex, and thus attained to its highest pitch 
of development. 

The decorative colouring of male birds may be replaced, not only 
by the power of song, but in other ways also. Not all the male birds 
of Paradise possess the familiar feather ornaments. The Italian 
traveller Beccari has called attention to a species, the males of which 
are simply coloured brown, like the females of other species. This 
Amhhjomk imrmta entices its mate to itself in the pairing time in 
a very peculiar manner, for it an'anges in the midst of the primitive 
forests of New Guinea a little * love garden * or bower, a spot several 
feet in extent, strewn with white sand, on which it places shining 
stones and shells, and brightly coloured berries. In this case a special 
instinct has developed, which has replaced the personal charm ot the 
bird in the eyes of the female. For this very reason the case seems 
to me to have some theoretical importance, for it serves indirectly to 
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tiiat the pezBOiuil excellences do actually function as a means 
^ attracting, if any one should still doubt it. 

, All lie distinguishing characters of the male which we have 
litherto considered have had reference to gaining the favour of the 
female, but there are many other secondary sexual characters which 
are employed in quite a different manner to secure possession of the 
female. I have already mentioned that in many butterflies the males 
possess a much larger organ of smell. The antennae of the males of 
numerous beetles, such as the cockchafer and its relatives, are also 
much larger, and furnished with much broader accessory branches, 
than those of the female, and the same is the case in many of the 
lower crustaceans, like the large transparent Daphnid of our lakes, 
Leptodora hyalina» Here the anterior antenna bears (Fig. 56, 
A and 5 , at') olfactory filaments; in the female this appendage is small 



Fi«. 56. Li'ptodora hynUna. head of the male. B, head of the female, 
eye. g. opt, optic ganglion, gh, brain, af, first antenna with olfactory 
filaments ri and n\ sr, ojsophngoal nerve-ring, n, nerve, m, muscles. 


and stump-like, while in the male [A) it grows to a long, somewhat 
curved rod, which is extended obliquely into the water, and in addition 
to the nine olfactory filaments of the female [ri) bears from sixty to 
ninety more (ri'). 

In this and many other such cases it is not the struggle of 
the species for existence which has so markedly augmented this dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the male ; it is undoubtedly the struggle of 
the males among themselves, their competition for the possession of 
the females. In regard to decorative distinctions, the reality of a 
rivalry in wooing and the ultimate victory of the most decorative 
may perhaps be still doubted ; but it is quite certain that, on an 
average, the male which can smell and track best will also gain 
possession of the females more easily than one less well equipped. 
Exactly the same is also true of those cases in which the male dk- 
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tinguishing character does not refer merely to finding the female, but^ 
to holding her fast, or, as we may say, to capturing her. 

Thus the males of the Copepods possess oix their anterior 
antennsB an arrangement which enables them to throw a long whip- 
like structure like a lasso round the head of the female as she npidly 
swims away. The antennae of the male L/aphnids, too, are in one 
genus (Moina) developed into a grasping apparatus, instead of into 
smelling organs as in LepUnJora, Fig. 57 shows the male, Fig. 58 the 
female oi Moir 2 'jimmlom ; the Ji*8t antenna) of the male a»*e not 
only much longer and stronger tha those of the female {fU% but 
they are also armed with claws at the md, so that the males can catch 



Fk3. 57. MuiiHi pantch'va, mule. atK first antenna', with claws at the tip for 
cjii*turing tin.* female. at\ second antenna*. /At, claws on the first peir of legs 
for clambering, [jh, Inain. Ihr, upper lip. wd, mandible, inid*gut, with the 
liverlol»es//4), A, heart, sp, testis. anus. sA, caudal sette, sAr, caudal claws. 
scA, shell. h‘A/, eavity of the shell. Ate, gUI-platos. Magnified loo times. 


their mates us with a for':, and hold them fast. And even that was 
not rnoiigh, for, in addition, the males of most Daphnids possess 
a large sickle-shaped but blunt claw on the first pair of legs (Fig. 
57, //*;/’), whicli enables them to cling to the smooth shell of the 
female, and to clambei* up on it to get into the proper position f^t 
copulation. 

If we imjuire into the manner of the origin of secondary sexual 
characters of this kind, we shall find that both may have been in- 
creased by sexual selection, for a male with a better sickle will succeed 
more quickly in getting into the proper position for copulation than 
one with a less perfect mechanism. This assumption does not rest 
1 . V 
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on mere theory, for I was once able, by a happy chance, to observe for 
a considerable time, under the microscope, a female to whose shell 
two males were clinging, each trying to push the other off. Never- 
theless it seems to me very questionable whether the origin of this 
sickle-claw can be referred to sexual selection, for without this 
ekmping-organ copulation in most Daphnids would not be possible. 
It was thus not as an advantage which one male had over another 
that the clamping-sickle evolved, but rather as a necessary acquisition 
of the whole family, which must have developed in all the species at 
the same time as the other peculiarities, and notably those of the shell 
The competition of the males among themselves is thus in this case 
simply an expression of the struggle for existence on the part of the 



species as sucli, and it is not a question merely of a character whicli 
makes it easier for the males to gain possession of tlie females, but of one 
which had necessarily to arise lest the si)ecies sliould become extinct. 
In other words, in this case natural selection and sexual selection 
coincide. 

The case of the antennm of Moinu, wliich have been modified 
into grasping organs, is quite different; tlu‘se owe tlieir origin not to 
natural selection, but to sexual selection, for antennse of that kind 
ai’c not indispensable to the existence of the specties, as we can see 
from tlie closely related genera, Daphnia and la^mocepkilus, where 
the males have quite short stump-like antennae, furnished with 
olfactory filaments not much more numeixnis than the females possess. 
Just as these supernumerary olfactory filaments were produced by 
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'sexUiil selection, aiul not by the ordinary natural selection, because 
those males with the more acute sense of smell liad an advantage over 
those in which it was blunter, so the males of the genus Moitm which 
could grasp most securely had an advantage over those that gripped 
^ess firmly, and thus arose these two different kinds of male chai*ac- 
teristics. Neither of them is of ad’- rntage to the species as such, but 
only to the males in their competition for the possession of the 
females. 

But, wlier > the production of a novel cliaracter *n the male is 
concerned, natural selection carno proceei) in a different manner 
from sexual selection ; the process of selection is exactly the same : 
the better oi^uippeil males survive, i.he less well-e(iui[vpeit die without 
begetting offspring ; the difference II )h only in tlie fact that in the one 
case the improvement is in the s{)ecies as such, in the other case only 
in one sex without the existence of the species being Jiereby made 
more secure. Su(;li cases are instructive, because they make a denial 
of the pi'occss of . vxual selection quite impossible if tluit of species- 
selection is aclmitt(^(l If processes of selection are operative at all as 
factors in transformation, they nuist act (‘ven whei*e the advantage is 
iKJt to tlie species but only ‘ Intra-sexual,’ and the one process must 
often iiiii into the other, so tliat it is often (pute impossilJe to draw 
an exact line of demarcation between tliem. 

N umei’oiis secondary sexual differences probably depend purely 
on species selection, that is to say, they include an improvement of 
the species in relation to the stimggle for existence. Wo may find a 
case in point in the dwarf-like smallness of the males in many 
parasitic crustac(‘ans, in some woniis, in many Rotifers, and in the 
('irripedes. It can hardly have been of advantage for the indivuhial 
male to be smaller ilian his fellows, but it was of advantage for the 
species to produce as many males as possible in order to ensure a 
meeting with the females, and, as tlie enormous production of males 
made it advantageous fo • the spiicies that as little material as possible 
should be used in their individual production, we can readily under 
stand tlie minuteness of the males, and in some cases, as in the Rotifers 
and BoMllia, their poor eciuipment, lock of nutritive organs, and 
ephemeral existence. The marine worm, Boitcllia viridis, whof^ 
female may be a foot in length, is not the only case in which a 
microscopically small male lives like a parasite inside the female. 
Among the round-worms, too, there is a species called Trichosomum 
crusdeauday discovered by I^iuckart in the rat, the ilwarf males of 
which live in the reproductive organs of the female. All these are 
arrangements for securing the propagation of tlie species, which 
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might have been eadangered if the males had had to seek out the 
females^ which, in the case of Bondliay live in holes in the rocks on 
the sea-floor, and, in the case of Trkhomimiy are concealed in the 
urinary bladder of the rat. Obviously, this is the reason which, in 
addition to the one already mentioned, has conditioned and produced, 
or helped to produce, the remarkable minuteness of certain males. 

Prom another category of sexual differences we see in how many 
ways species-selection and sexual selection play into each other’s 
hands. In many species of animals the males are eager for combat, 
and they are equipped with special weapons, or excel the females in 
general strength of body. As these males struggle, in the literal 
sense of the word, for the possession of the females, Darwin referred 
to sexual selection those distinguishing characters which gave the 
stronger male the victory over the weaker, and thus raised the 
victorious characters to the rank of general characters of the species. 
And it certainly cannot be doubted that, for instance, the strength 
and the antlers of the stag must have been increased through the 
combats which recurred every year at tlu.* breeding season, for the 
stronger always win in these battles. The case is the same with the 
strength and the weapons of many other male animals. The lion is 
effectively protected by his mane from the bite of a rival, and the 
same protective arrangement cxicurs in (juite a different family of 
mammals—in an eared seal, which is called the ‘sea-lion’ for this 
very reason. Among tlic seals the secondary sexual characters arc often 
very strongly developed, at least in all tlie polygamous species, for in 
these the struggle for the females is very keen. In the ‘ sea-lions ’ and 
‘sea-elephants’ there are often fifty females to one male, and the 
latter are ‘enormously larger’ than the females, while in n»ono- 
gamous species of seal the two sexes are alike in size. 

Darwin has shown that actual combai^ for the females takes 
place among most mammals, not only among stags, lions, and seals, 
but even among the moles and the timid hares. Even among birds 
such combats occur, and this is sometimes paiticularly noteworthy in 
those species in which the males possess the most deef)rative colouring, 
like the humming-birds. In some emm among birds there has also 
been a development of weapons. Witness the spur of the cock, whose 
merciless combats with his rivals Man has, as is well known, made 
positively atrocious for his own amusement, by preventing the 
flight of the vanquished. 

In Darwin’s great work on sexual selection a considerable 
number of cases are cited from among lower vertebrates, such as 
crocodiles and fishes, and even from insects, iti which the males fight 
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for tne possession of the females, ami exhibit distinctive masculine 
characters adapted to such combats. But I do not propose to enter 
upon a discussion of such cases, since my aim is ra^er to elucidate 
the relation tetween sexual selection and species-selection than to 
tiiscuss all the phenomena of the former in detail. But the combats 
of males illustrate with particular clearness the relation of sexual 
selection and species-selection since many of the weapons oj protective 
arrangements which may have arisen through sexual selection imply 
at the same tijiie an improvement to the species in lelation to the 
struggle for existence. Tims greater strength or sharper and larger 
teeth in the males mean a gain to tlu^ .‘‘pecies, and it is indifferent to 
the species whether the weaker males succumb to a strange enemy 
(species-selection) or to their stronger rivals (sexual selection), pro- 
vided only that the l)ettcr equipped survive and leave descendants 
similarly endowed. 

I liave intentionally begun the consideration of sexual selection 
with the cases in(;Ht difficult tc' interpret on tliis theory, with those 
which have called forth the greatest divergence of opinion— the 
decorative colours and forms, the song of birds and of insects, the 
alluring odours— in shori, all the courtship-adaptations of the males ; 
these are the most difficult to deal with, because it is not easy to 
<leinonstrate directly tiiat the females do choose But if we revise 
them briefly in reverse ordei , I believe tliat all doubt as to the reality 
of choice (jn the part of the females will disappear. Thus the last-men- 
tioned sexual characters of gi’eator strength and greater perfection of 
weapons and defence in the males have been evolved by sexual selection 
in close co-operation with spccies-selection. Wc sliould liavc to deny 
species-selection altcjgether if we were to dispute this form of sexual 
selection, which is closely connected with pure species-selection, such, 
for instance, as is revealed in the production of dwarf males, where 
there does not seem to be any aid from sexual selection at all. 

Then came the case^ in which the tracking and grasping (>rgans 
of the males were strengthened or were increased in number, and here 
too species-selection may liave had its share, for instance, in evolving 
the sickle-claws of the Daphnids, which were inevitably atlvanced 
and perfected through sexual selection, which must in this case have 
operated independently of any choice on the part of the female. In 
other cases the result may be referred to pure sexual selection, as in 
the grasping antennae of the male Moina, or in the highly developed 
olfactory antennae of the male Leptodora, That new organs, too, can 
arise in this way is shown by the ‘ turban eyes —to which little 
attention has hitherto been paid— of some Ephemerids of the genera 
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CloS and PotamanthuSi which were long ago described by Pictet, the 
monographer of this family. These are large turban-shaped com- 
pound eyes, occurring beside the ordinary eyes in the males alone, 
which in these genera are in a majority of sixty to one. Whole 
swarms of these males fly about over the water on the search for 
females, and their highly developed organ of vision seems to decide 
matters for them just as the organ of smell does for Leptodora, 
Neither of these sense-organs can have any other advantage than 
that of making their possessors aware of the female, for the whole 
activity of the short-lived adult Ephemerides is limited to repro- 
duction ; they take no food, and have nothing whatever to do except 
to reproduce. 

Finally, when in m\ enormous numlier of cases we find in 
addition to one or tlio other of the already mentioned male dis- 
tinguishing characters some which do not directly lead to gaining 
possession of the female, but do so only by sexually exciting her, can 
we doubt that the same principle has been operative, that here too 
processes of selection are fundamental, depending on the fact that 
in the wooing of the female tlie successful male is the one wha most 
strongly excites her? Tliere is no question of a38thetic pleasure in 
this, Jis the opponents of the theory of sexual selection have often 
urged, but only of sexual excitement, which may be aroused by very 
different means, by colours and shapes, but also by lov(‘-call8, songs, 
or odours. There are a few tropical birds ((ItiffiinorhynchuH) which 
have as the only distinguishing character of the male sex a hollow 
and soft appendage several inches long borne on the head. Usually 
it hangs down limply at the side of the head, but during the breeding 
season it is inflated fi'om the mouth-cavity, and then stands erect like 
a spur. One species of this genus has as many as three of these 
horns, one of which is upright, while the othi'r two stand out laterally 
from the head. Can it bo supposed that thes(' remarkable horns 
satisfy the female’s ‘sense of beauty’? To human beings they 
appear rather ugly than beautiful, both when limp and when inflated, 
but at any rate they are striking, and will be ix^garded by the female 
))ird as something out of the common, and, since they ai’e only 
fully displayed during the breeding season, that is, when the male 
is sexually excited, they will have an exciting effect on the female 
too. These Inflated horns are symptoms of excitement, and they arouse 
it in the female. In exactly the same way tin? decorative feathers, the 
nihy-red and emerald-green feather collars of the humming-birds and 
birds of Paradise, are only erected and display<?d when the males are 
wooing, and they, too, act as signs of excitement. This is not to say 
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that the gorgeousneas of colour, the eye-spots on the train of the 
peacock and the Argus pheasant, and the hundi*ed3 of different kinds 
of beautiful feathers, do not also exercise a fascinating influence ; on 
the contrarj; we cannot avoid assuming this, since otherwise we could 
Pnd no sufficient reason for their origin. But the primary effect in 
wooing is not due to the mere pleasn.e in tl^e sight, or in the odour, 
or in the song, but to the contagious excitement which the^e express. 
The females do not behave as dispassionate judges, but as excitable 
persons which ‘^all to the lot of tlie male who is able to excite them 
most strongly. It may be, howevei that a sense of aestlietic satis- 
faction in perceiving such symptoms of excitement may also have 
been evolved as an accessory effect, at least in the higher and more 
intelligent animals. 

In the lower animals, which are lacking not only in intelligence 
but also in the higher and more complex ditieventiation A the sensory 
sj'sUnn, the d(‘velopjtH‘ut of such secondary sex characters is rare or 
altogether abstait. Aniiiiiils which have no sense of hearing can 
develop no song, and animals which do not see cannot acquire 
gorgeous colours as a means of exciting one sex through the other. 
But distincti\’e sex coloration may arise even in lowly animals, 
though theve can l)c no question of a3sthctic pleasmv associated there- 
with; if the animals are able to sec the colours at all, sexual 
excitement may be associated with these. 

We need not w^ondtir, therefore, that in the somewhat stupid 
fishes, in th(‘ butteidiies, and in the lower crustaceans, like the 
Daphnids, we still find brilliant colours, which w(‘ can hardly 
interpret otherwisii than as th(‘ results of sexual selection. On the 
other hand, the absence of such characters in animals of a still lower 
oi’der, "Nvith still simpler sense-organs, like the Polyps, MeJusm, 
Ecliino<lerms, most Worms, and the Sponges, aftbrds an indirect con- 
firmation of the coiTcctiiess of our view as to the reality of a sexual 
selection in the moi’e bi^jily organized animals. 

We SCO, then, that numerous peculiarities which distinguish the 
males of a species from t!u‘, females depend on th(‘ process of sexual 
selection. This may be said of ornamental outgrowths, colours, 
remarkable feathers and feather-groups, peculiar o<loriferous organs, 
vocal organs, artistic instincts, and also weapons, like antlers, tusks, 
and spurs, notable size and strength of body, and protective devices 
like manes ; and again, the various organs for catching and holding 
the females, or for finding them out by sight or smell, must also be 
referred, at least in part, to sexual selection. The diversity of the 
male sexual charactera is so great tlmt I cannot give more than 
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A faint idea of them without entering on a long catalogue ; whoever 
wishes a complete survey has only to consult Darwin’s Descent of 
Man. 

But the significance of sexual selection is by no means exhausted 
with the production of the male sexual characters, for these characters 
are often more or less completely transferred to the females, and thus 
give rise to a transformation of the whole species, and not only of the 
male section of it. This is obviously a very important consequence of 
sexual selection, one which, as we shall see, materially deepens our 
insight into the mode of origin of new species. 

First let us try to determine the facts. Many male characters are 
not represented in the female in any degree, and therefore have never 
been transmitted to them at all. Such are the mane of the lion, the 
grasping antennae of Moim, the turban eyes of the Ephemerides, the 
intensification of the sense of smell in Leptodom, the lasso-like antennae 
of the Copepods, the scent-scales of the butterflies, and the musk glands 
of the alligators and stags. But in other cases there has been 
transmission, though only to a slight extent. Thus many female 
humming-birds have a faint indication of the magnificent metallic 
colouring of the males; many female blue butterflies have a tinge 
of the beautiful blue of their mates ; the females of tlie stag-beetle 
(Lucanus cervus) possess a diminutive suggestion of the antler-like 
jaws of the male, and the female crickets, although they do not chirp, 
have a slight indication of the ‘musicar mechanism of the male on 
the wing-covcrts, and some of them even produce feeble notes at 
certain times. 

It can be proved, however, that sueli transmissions may, in the 
course of many successive generations, become intensified until the 
characters are exhibited by the femahks in tln^ same degree as in the 
males. I know no better example of this than that aflfbrded by the 
l)eautiful butteiHies of the genus Lymna. In this genus, which is 
rich in species and widely distributed over the whole earth, and 
must therefore be an old one, the upper surface of the wing is blue in 
by far the greater number of species, at least in tlie male sox. But 
there are three or four species which ai‘e dark-brown, and quite 
or nearly alike in the two sexes ; such are the species Zyrtcaa agedis^ 
L. eumedon, L admetusj and others. Everything indicates that this 
is the primitive colour of the genus. Moreover, there are some species 
with brown females, in W'hich the males are not completely blue, 
but which have a slight bluish tinge, like L (dm, the smallest of our 
indigenous Blues. Then follows a host of beautiful species, like 
i. edexis, L adonis^ L damoUt L corydoiu and many others, with 
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bro\v ii females, and among these there occasionally occur females more 
01 less tinged with blue. These lead on to L mleager^ which has two 
forms of female, a common brown and a rai’er blue ; and thus we 
reach L thesias, L optUete, and L argiolus^ in which all the females 
ire blue, although less intensely and completely so than their mates, 
The climax of this evolutionary series is reached by some species like 
L heaticiiy belonging to tropical or at least warni countries, in which 
both sexes are of nn equally intense blue. As we know that, in species 
with an excess of males, sexual characters always l>egin in the males, 
there can be no doubt as to the direction of evolution-^from brown to 
blue—in this series. Fiu’thennore, th-'. ^'ntire absence of scent-scales 
in most of the species with brown males indicates the great age of 
these species, for, as far as T have been able to investigate, nil the 
males of the blue species possess them. 

Darwin regarded this transferring of the male characters to the 
females as du<‘ to inheritance, and it really seems as if it were simply 
a case of transmissiou l)y inheritance to one sex of what has been 
acquired by the other. Yet ive have to tisk whether we can continue 
to regard the facts in this light. In any case this ‘transmission’ 
is not an inevitable physiological process, necessarily resulting from 
the intrinsic conditions of inheritanco, for we sec that it often does 
not occur, even in many cases in which we can see no external reasons 
why it should not do so, tlnugh in other cases the failure may be 
presumably correlated with the external conditions of life. Thus, 
for instance, tlie persistent retention of the ])rown colour in the 
majority of our female Lycmnidm has probably its reason in the 
greater need of pi-otection on the part of tlie much rai'er females, 
and this must be so also in the case of many l>irds in wliich the 
brilliant colours of tlie males liave not been transterre<l to the females. 
Wallace first pointful out that all birds whose females brood in exposed 
nests are inconspicuously coloured in the female sex, even if the 
males are brightly coloured, while those whose nests are concealed 
in holes of trees or the like, or which Imild domes over them, not 
rarely exhibit brilliant colouring in both sexes. This is the case 
in woodpeckers and parrots, while the gallinaceous birds, which 
brood in the open, have usually inconspicuously coloured femafes, 
for the most part very well adapted to their sun’oundings. 

If we grasp the fact that a transference of the characters 
which have arisen through sexual selection can take place, we have 
a valuable aid in the interpretation of many phenomena which would 
otherwise remain quite inexplicable. What is the meaning of the gay 
colours of the parrots, which occur in such incredibly diverse com- 
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in tMs large and widely distributed family ? Or of the 
marvdlously complex markings and colour-patterns of the butter- 
IBesI In some cases they may be protective, as is the green of 
namiy parrots; in others, warning signs of unpalatability, like the 
bright colours and contrasted markings of many Heliconiidse and 
‘Eusemiidae and other butterflies with a nauseous taste; but there 
remain a great many cases^to which neither of these explanations 
applies, which could only be regarded as pure freaks of nature if 
we did not know that male sexual characters can be transferred 
to the females, and that thus all the individuals of a species can 
be totally altered in their colouring. 

Thus the occurrence not only of conspicuous, but of complicated, 
coloration is explained, 

Darwin has shown that, in the equipment developed by the 
males in their competition for the possession of the females, it is by 
no means only those characters which may be considered ‘beau- 
tiful ’ in themselves that have to be considered ; it is rather the 
striking characteristics which mark their possessor and distinguish it 
from others that are primarily important. In fact, it is the principle 
of ‘mode' or ‘fashion’ which is operative; something new is de- 
manded, and as fai* as ]')ossible something quite difFerent from that 
which was pi-eviously considtu’ed beautiful. Thus the starting-point 
for such processes of selection may have been afforded by white 
spots on a black ground, or, indeed, by any light spots on a dark 
gi’ound, which may have been tlu‘. primitive colour in most cases. 
If in the course of a long scries of generations these spots became 
the common property of all the males, a possibility of further 
change was opened up as soon as a new contrast cropped up as a 
chance variation, which would then, under favourable conditions, be 
the starting-point of a new process of sel(*ction. Darwin has cited 
some cases in which, from a comparison of the dress of the young bird 
with that of the adult, we may conclude that a transformation of the 
colouring of the whole plumage must havt^ taken place in the course 
of the phylogenetic history. 

In other cases the course of the process of sel<K»tiou has been such 
that, though the general colouring has not been changed, variations 
have appeared in particular regions of the body— spots or stripes 
which accumulated through the ages and co-operated to form an 
increasingly diverse and complex colour-scheme, such a ‘marking’ of 
the animal as we may observe to-day, especially in butterflies, but 
also in birds. 

It is a fine corroboration of the origin of bright colours through 



sexual selection that, even in those grohp^of the animal kingdom 
which are in general sexually monomorpbioi: there always occur itome 
species in which male and female are quite different, and a host , of 
species in which both sexes are alike in the main, yet with differences 
in certain minor points. Among the parrots similarity of colouring 
prevails as a general rule, but in New Guinea there lives a parrot the 
female of which is a gorgeous blood red an^l the male a beautiful 
light-green; minor differences occur i many species, for instance, the 
female of the homed parrot (Oyarnrhamplim cormitua^ Gm.) lacks 
the two long black and red feathers on the head, that of tlie grass-para- 
keet {Meloimttacxm mdulatxi\<) is a slightly paler green and has not 
the beautiful blue spots on the cliceks which the male possesses. 
Innumerable similar instance s might be cited, serving to show that 
all these distiiiguisliiTig charactei’s of the males have been acijuired 
stop by step and piece hy piece, and are slowly and independently 
transferred to tlie females --if, indeed, at all. 

In yet anoilnM* way the correctness of the Darwinian theory of 
sexual selection may be deduced from the markings and colomtion 
of birds and butterflies. 

It has frecpiently struck me, during the long period in whicli 
I have been studying ladghtiy coloiire<l birds and butteidlies, tliat 
those colour-patterns which are inderable to sexmd selection are much 
simple! than those which must ho referred to species-selection, espe- 
cially in the case of wliat call ‘ sjmipathetic coloration.’ How 
crude is the decorative pattern of most parrots, notwithstanding all 
the brilliance of their colour, l^arge tracts of the body are red, 
others grf*en, yellow, blue, and (Kjcasionally one finds a rod and blue 
striped feather collar, a }ji‘ad which is red aUive and yellow under- 
neath. hut it is seldom that the colours vary enough in a small space 
to give rise to a delicate decorative pattern. The gayest of parrots 
are the Rnish Tongues {Trklio(}lomii<), and even among them subtlety 
of coloration does not go further than the coinhiiiation of three 
colours on one of the long tail-feathers, or the production of a double 
band round the neck, and so forth. If wc compare with this the 
complex markings of the inconspicuously coloured females of the 
pheasants, of the partridges, or that of the upper surface of the 
many birds in mingled grey, Wackish-brown and white, which 
resemble the gi'ound or tlie dried leaves when they crouch, we find 
that the colour-pattern in these cases is infinitely finer and more 
complex. 

This seems to me quite intelligible when we remember, on the one 
hand, that species-selection must operate far more intensively than 
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sexual selection, and that in the production of a protective colouring 
it is a question of deceiving the eye of a sharp-sighted enemy, while 
the aim of sexual selection is to secure the approval of others of the 
same species. As long as the enemy on the search for prey perceives 
the difference between the markings of its victim and those of the 
surroundings, so long will the gradual and steady improvement of the 
|m)tective coloration continue, so long will new shades and new lines 
be added. We can thus understand how there would be gradually 
reached a complexity of marking to which sexual selection can never 
attain, or at least only in regard to a few specially favourable points. 
The eye-spots on the train feathers of the Argus pheasant and the 
peacock are such points, and these occur among polygamous birds 
in which sexual selection must l)e very intense ; they are placed, too, 
on a part of the body, the wheel-shaped train, which is peculiarly 
suited for communicating the excitement of tlie male to the female, 

^ and must therefore be especially influenced by the latter. In general, 
however, we may say on a priori grounds that the intensity of 
species-selection is greater than that of sexual selection, because the 
fonner ceaselessly and pitilessly eliminates the less perfect, wliile' the 
claims of the latter are in any case less imperative, and are also 
often mollified by a variety of chance circumstances. 

But in the case of insects, in paiiicular, we liave to add that the 
protective colours and the decorative colours liav(i been, so to speak, 
painted by diffei*ent artists— the former by birds, lizards, and other 
persecutors endowed with well - developed eyes, the latter by the 
insects themselves, whose eyes can hardly possess, for objects not 
quite near, that acuteness of vision which the bird’s eye has. Thus 
w^e find that the protective coloration of butteiflies has often a veiy 
complex marking, wliile the same butterfly may exhibit only a rather 
crude though bj'illiant pattern on its uppei* surface, where the 
coloration is due to sexual selection. Thus the famous Kallinia has 
on its under surface the likeness of a diy or decayed leaf composed of 
a number of colour-tones— quite a complex painting. But if we look 
at the upper surface we see a deep browm witli a shimmer of steel 
blue as the gix)und-colour of the wings, and on it a broad yellow band 
and a white spot: that is the whole pattern. We find a similar state 
of things among many of the forest butterflies of Brazil, and also 
among our indigenous butterflies. The pattern of our gayest diurnal 
butterflies, tlie red Admiral and the tortoiseshell butterfly {Vanma 
atalanta and Vanem cardui), is somewhat cinde on the upper surface, 
and very simple compared with the protective colouring of the under 
surface, which is made up of hundreds of points, si)ots, strokes, and 
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lines every shape and colour. On the other hand, the upper surface 
of the anterior wings in the hawk-moths an<l the Noctuides exliibits 
protective coloration, and is made up of curious zigzag complex lines, 
strokes, and spots, so that it resembles the bark of w. tree or a bit of an 
old wooden fence— a painting, like the modern impressionist work, 
which, with an apparently meaningless confusion of colour splashes,’ 
conveys a perfect impression even of the details of a landscape. In the 
owl-moths (Noctuidoe) the wing surfaces, whicJi are brightly coloured, 
are simple, alr .ost crude, in pattern, as in the moths of the genus 
Gatocala, with their red, blue, or y How posterior wings, traversed 
by a large black band : while in th<‘ Geometer-moths, whose wings 
are spread out flat wlnai jt rest, the protective upper surface of 
all four wings is covered with a complex pattern of lines, spots, and 
streaks in different shades of grey, yellow, white, and black, so that it 
liears a deceptive rosemblanc(‘ to the bark of a tree oi* the side of a 
w^all For a long time I could not understand how such a definite 
and constant pattcin could arise through natural selection if it was 
a case of mimicking the impression of bark or of any other irregularly 
covered surface, th(‘ colours of which are not mingled in exactly the 
same way everywhere. But now I think I understand it; for in the 
apparently meaningless coloui - splashes of an 'iiuprossionist’ land- 
scape the different sphislies must he exactly whore they are, otherwise 
on stc{ piiig I jack from the picture one would see, not a Haarlem 
hyacinth-field, or an avenue of poplars with their golden autumn 
leaves, but a 'mere unintelligible daiH). It is the type of the colour- 
pattern that must be attained, and in nature this is attained very 
slowly, step by step, spot after spot, and therefore, obviously, no 
corivct stroke once attained will be given up again, since, in combi- 
nation with tlie r(\st, it secures the proper typo of colour-pattern. 
Only thus, it seems to me, can we understand how a])parently 
meaningless lines, like the figures 1840 on the under surface of 
Vavemt atalania, could have 1»ecome a constant characteristic of 
the species. 

To sum up briefly, ^ve may say that sexual selection is a much 
more powerful factor in transformation than we should at first be 
inclined to believe. It cannot, of course, have been operative in the 
case of plants, nor can it be taken into consideration in regard to the 
lower animals, for these, like the plants, do not pair, or, at any rate, 
do so without any possibility of choice. Animals which live on the 
sea-floor, or which are attached there, must simply lilierate their 
reproductive cells into the water, and cannot secure that they unite 
with those of this or that individual. This is the case among sponges, 
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oartkisi and Hydroid polyps. In some other classes the sense ois^ans 
aj?e too poorly developed and the eyes in particular too imperfect- to 
be excited in different degrees by any peculiarities in the appearance 
or behaviour of the males. This is what Darwin meant when he 
to these animals ‘ too imperfect senses and much too low 
intelligence ' ‘ to estimate the beauty or other attractive points of the 
opposite sex, or to feel anything like rivalry.’ Accordingly, in the 
Protozoa, Echinoderms, M*^dus8e, and Ctenophores, secondary sexual 
characters are entirely absent, as pairing also is. 

In those worms that pair we first meet with secondary sexual 
characters, and from this level upwards they are never quite absent 
from any large group, and gradually play an increasingly important 
role. 

But the significance of sexual selection lies, as we have seen, not 
only in the fact that one sex of a species, usually the male, is modified, 
but in the possibility of the transference of this modification to the 
females, and further, in the fact that the process of variation may 
start afresh at any time, and thus one variation may he developed 
upon or alongside of another. In this way we can explain certain 
complex and often fantastic foms and colourings which we could not 
otherwise undei’stand; thus the extraordinary number of nearly related 
species in some animal groups, such as hutteiflies and birds, in which 
the differences mainly concern tlie colour-patterns. 

Darwin has shown convincingly that a surprising number of 
characters in animals, from worms upwards, liave their roots in sexual 
selection, and has pointed out the probability that this process has 
played an important part in the evolution of the human race also, 
thougli, in this case, all is not yet so clearly and certainly known as 
among animals. 

To conclude this section, I should like once again to call attention 
to the deficiency which is necessarily involved in the assumption of 
any selection, sexual selection incluiled, namely, that the first 
beginning of the character which has been intensified by selec- 
tion remains obscure. Darwin attached importance to the occur- 
rence of ordinary individual variation, hut it is open to question 
whether the insignificant variations thus produced could give an 
adequate advantage in the competition for the possession of the 
females; and, further, whether we have not grounds for the assumption 
that larger variations also occur. This question may also be asked in 
regard to ordinary natural selection, although in that case we can 
imagine the beginnings to be smaller, since hei’e the advantage of 
a variation lies only in the fact that it is, useful, not in its being 
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appreciated by others. As a matter of fe, tlii^^'ery difficulty as to 
the first beginnings of variations has b^jen fre|uently urged against 
both hypotheses of selection, and right';/ so, inasxnuch as this must be 
above all else the point of attack for further investigations. But it is 
a mistake to deny the whole pixKJcsses oi' selection :iimply because this 
point is not yet clear. Later on we shall attempt to gain some insight 
into the causes of variation, and then we shall return to this question 
of the beginnings of the selective processes. In the meantime let 
it suffice to say that Darwin was very well aware that, in addition to 
the ordinary individual variations, ihere were also larger deviations 
which occurred discontinuously in single forms. lie believed, how- 
ever, that such occurrences were very rare, and, on the whole, he was 
not inclined to ascribe to them any particular importance in the 
transformation of species. He rather referred the organic trans- 
formations which have taken place in the course oi the earth’s 
history, in the main, to tiie intensification of the ordinary individual 
variations, and I h licve that lie was riglit in so doing, since adapta- 
tions from their very nature cannot have been brought about by 
sudden chance leaps in organization, hut can only have become exactly 
suited to chance conditions of life througli a gradual accumulation of 
minute variations in the dirt ction of utility. Whether, however, 
purely sexual distinctions may not have had tlieir primary roots in 
discontinuous variations muf t be inquired into later. Theoretically, 
there is nothing against this assumption, wlum such characters are 
not adaptations like the lasso antciime of the Copepods, or the turban 
eyes of tlie Epheinerids; mere distinctive markings, decorative colora- 
tion, peculiar outgrowths, and the like, may, if they arose discon- 
tinuously, very well have formed tlie basis for further sexual 
selection, as long as they were not pnyudieial to tlie existence of the 
species. 
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INTRA-SELECTION OR SELECTION AMONG TISSUES 

Does the Lamarckian iirinciple really play a part in tho transformations of 
species ?— Darwin’s position in regard to this question— Doubts expressed byGalton 
and others— Neo Lamarckians and Neo-Darwinians— Results of exorcise and practice : 
functional adaptation— Wilhelm Roux, Kampf der Theik, 

We have devoted a whole series of lectures to studying the 
Darwin-Wallacc principle of Natural Selection and the range of its 
operation. It seemed to us to make innumerable adaptations intel- 
ligible up to a certain point. We now understand how the purpose- 
fulness, whicli we meet with everywhere among organisms, can have 
arisen without tho direct interference of a Power working intentionally 
towards an end— simply as the outcome and result of the survival 
of the fittest. The two fonns of the processes of selection, ‘ natural 
selection’ in tho narrower sense, and 'sexual selection.’ dominate, so 
to speak, all parts and all functions of the organism, and are striving 
to adapt these as well as possible to the conditions of their life. And 
although the range of operation of Natural Selection is incomparably 
greater, because it actually affects every part, yet we must attribute 
to sexual selection also, at least among animals, a range of influence 
by no means unimportant, since through it, as far as we can see at 
present, not only do the secondary sexual characters in all their 
diversity arise, but by the transference of thi^se to the other sex that 
too is modified, and thus the whole species may ]»e influenced, and 
may indeed be staHed afresh on an unlimited series of further trans- 
formations. 

But although the processes of selection play such an important 
part in the transformations of the forms of lif(‘, we have to inquire 
whether they are the mle factors in these transformations, whether 
the accumulation of chance variations in the direction of utility has 
been the sole factor in bringing about the evolution of the animate 
world, or whether other factors have not also co-operated with it. 

We are all aware that Lamarck regaixled the direct influence of 
use and disuse as the most essential factor in transformation, and that 
Darwin, though hesitatingly and cautiously, recognized and accepted 
this factor, wdnch he believed to be indispensable. Indeed, it seems 
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at &‘3t sight to be so. There is a whole range of facts which seem to 
bb intelligible only in terms of the Lamarckian theory; in particular, 
the existence of numberless vestigial or rudimentary organs which 
have degenerated through disuse, the remains of eyes in animals which 
live in darkness, of wings in running birds, of hind legs in swimming 
mammals (whales), and of ear muse lea in Sian, who no longer points 
his ears, and so forth through a long list. 

According to Wiedersheim, there are in Man alone about two 
hundred of t! ese vestigial or rudimentary organs, and there is no 
higher animal which does not possess some. In all, iherefore, a piece 
of the past history of the species Is emlv)died in the actually existing 
organism, and bears witness to the fact that much of what the 
ancestors possessed is now superilaous, and is either transformed; 
or is gnidually set aside, or is still in process of being set aside. It 
seems obvious that this gradual dwindling and degeneration of an 
organ no longer needed cannot be explained tnrough natural selection 
in the Darwin-Wallace sense, for the process goes on so exceedingly 
slowly that the minute differences in the size of an organ, which may 
occur among individuals of the species at any given time during the 
retrogressive process, cannot possibly have a selection value. Whether 
the degenerate and now functlonless hind leg of the whale is a little 
larger or a little small can have no importance in the struggle for 
exister.ee; the smaller organ cannot be considered either as a lesser 
hindrance in swimming or as a greater economy of material, and tJie 
case is the same in regard to most other instances of degeneration 
through disuse. We therefore reciuire another interpretation, and at 
first sight this seems to be supplied by the Lamarckian principle. 

But the reverse process, the strengthening, the enlarging, and the 
more perfect development of a pai-t, very often goes on proportionately 
to itn more frequent use, and here again the Lamarckian principle 
seems to afford a simple explanation. For we know that oercise 
strengthens a part, as disuse weakens it, and if we could assume that 
thes*^ results of use and disuse were transmitted from the individual 
who brought them about or ‘ acquired ’ them in the course of his life 
to his offspring, then there would be nothing to object to in the 
Lamarckian principle. But it is precisely here that the difficulty lies. 
Can we assume such a transmission of ‘acquired’ characters ? Does 
it exist ? Can it be demonstrated ? 

That Lamarck did not even put this question to himself, but 
assumed such transmission as a matter of course, is readily intelligible 
when we consider the time at which he lived. He was himself one of 
the first to grasp the idea of the transmutation-hypothesis, and he 
I. Q 
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WJiB only too glad to have any sort of principle of interpretation 
ready to work with. But Charles Darwin, too, attributed a not 
inconsiderable influence to this principle, although the transmission of 
* acquired’ characters which it took for granted was not accepted 
without reflective hesitation. He even directed his own particular 
theory of heredity, as we shall see, especially to the explanation 
of this supposed form of inheritance, and we can very well under- 
stand this, after what I have said as to the impossibility of explain- 
ing the disappearance of organs which have become superfluous by 
the Darwin-Wallace theory of Natural Selection. Darwin needed 
the Lamarckian principle for the explanation of these phenomena, and 
it was this that decided him to assume the transmission of ' acquired ’ 
characters, although the proofs of it can hardly have satisfied him. 
For when we are confronted with facts which we see no possibility of 
understanding save on a single hypothesis, even though it be an 
undemonstrable one, we are naturally led to accept the hypothesis, at 
least until a better one can be found. It is in this way, obviously, 
that we are to understand Darwin’s attitude to the Lamarckian 
principle ; he did not reject it, because it seemed to him to ofier the 
only possible explanation of the disappearance of characters which 
have become useless ; ho adhered to it, although the transmission of 
acquired characters which it assumed must have seemed, and, in point 
of fact, did seem to him doubtful, or at least not definitely proved. 
Doubts, some faint, some stronger, as to this assumed form of 
inheritance were hardly expressed till somewhat late in the day— 
almost twenty years after the appearance of the Origin of Species 
—first by Francis Galton (1875), then by His, who definitely declared 
himself at least against any inheritiincc of mutilations, and by 
Du Bois-Reymond, who, in his address Ufler die Uehung in 1881, 
said : ‘ If we are to be honest, we must admit that the inheritance of 
acquired characters is a hypothesis inferred solely from the facts 
which have to be explained, and that it is in itself quite obscure.’ 

This is how it must appear to every one who examines it simply 
in respect of its theoretical possibility, its conceivability. This is how 
it appeared to me when I attempted, in ] 883, to arrive at clearness 
on the subject, and I then expressed my conviction that such a 
form of inheritance was not only unproved, but that it was even 
theoretically unthinkable, and that we ought to try to explain the 
fact of the disappearance of disused parts in some other way, and 
I attempted to give an explanation, as will be seen later. 

Thus war was declared against the Lamarckian principle of 
the direct effect of use and disuse, and there arose a strife which 
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has continued down to the present day> the strife between the Nech 
Laznarckians and the Neo-Darwinians, :is the two disputing parties 
have been called. 

In order to form an independent opinion in regard to this famous 
dispute, it is, first of all, necessary to examine what actuaUy takes 
place when an organ is exercised or is Lft inactive, and further^ 
whether we can assume that the results of tliis exercise or inaction 
can be transmitted to descendants. 

That exeioise in general has a strengthening, and neglect of it 
a weakening influence on the rele\ .3it organ has long been known 
and is familiar to all; gymnastics make the muscles stronger, the 
thickness of the exercised inusch* and the number of its fibres 
increases; the right arm, which is much more used than tho left, 
is capable of performing twenty per cent, more work. Similarly, 
the activity of glands is increased by exercise, aim the glands 
theviselves an^- increased in size, as are the milk-glands of the cow 
tlu’ough frequent milking; and that even the nerve-elements 
can be favourably influenced by exercise is piwed by actors and 
professors of mnemonics, who have by practice increased their powers 
of memory to an almost incredible degree. I have hoard of a singer 
who had hmrned by heart i6o operas; and which of us has not 
experienced how (piickly tho capacity for learning by rote can be 
again increased by practice, even after it has been neglected or left 
unexercised for a long time? 

I have always been particularly struck with the practising of 
a piece of music, with its long succession of periods of different 
phrase, with its changes in melody, rhythm, and harmony, which 
nevertheless becomes so firmly stamped on the memory that it can be 
played, not only consciously, but (juite unconsciously, when the player 
is thinking intensely of other things. It is in this case not the 
memory alone, but the whole complicated mechanism of successive 
muscle-impulses, with all the details of fast and slow, loud and soft, 
that is engraved on the brain elements, just like a long scries of 
reflex movements which set one another a-going. Though in this caae 
we cannot demonstrate the material changes which have taken place 
in the nervous elements, there can be no doubt that changes have 
taken place, and that these consist in a strengthening of definite 
elements and parts of elements. The strengthening causes certain 
ganglion-cells to give a stronger impulse in a particular direction, and 
this impulse acquires increasing transmissive power, and so on. 

Our first theoretical insight into these relations came through 
Wilhelm Roux, who, in i88i, gave expression to what had previously 
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beea m open, if not quite conscious, secret, that ‘functional stimulus 
strengthens the organ/ that is to say, that an organ increases throui^h 
jte own specific activity. Up till that time it had been believed that 
was merely the increased flow of blood that caused the increase in 
the size of a much-used part. Roux showed that there is a ‘quantitative 
self-regulation of the organ according to the strength of the stimulus 
supplied to it'; that the stimulated organ, that is, the organ which is 
performing its normal function, may, in spite of the increased breaking 
down or combustion (dissimilation), assimilate all the more rapidly ; 
that its used-up material is ‘ over-compensated/ and that therefore it 
grows. He called this the ‘trophic’ or nutritive effect of the stimulus, 
and in terms of this he explained the increase and the heightened 
functional capacity of the much -used organ. Conversely, he referred 
the decrease of a disused organ to ‘ functional atrophy,’ which sets in 
when there is a deficient compensation for the substance used up in 
the metabolism. 

But if we press for deeper analysis, we must ask: ‘ On what does 
this trophic effect of functional stimulus depend ? ’ Roux could not 
answer this question when he wrote, nor can we do so now, aq Plate 
has justly emphasized. We are here face to face with the fundamental 
phenomenon of life, metabolism ; and, since we do not understand the 
causes of this, we are not in a position to say why it varies in this 
way or in that according to the ‘stimulus.’ But the fact itself is 
certain that the organs respond up to a certain point to the claims 
made upon them ; they increase in proportion as they function more 
frequently or more vigorously, they are able to respond to increased 
functional demands, and this Roux has called ‘functional adaptation.’ 
As an animal adapts itself to the claims of the conditions of its life, 
for instance, by taking on a green o)’ a brown protective colour 
according as it lives on green or brown parts of plants, so the 
individual organ adapts itself to the strength of the stimulus which 
impels it to function, and increases or decreases in proportion to 
it. If one kidney in Man degenerate, or be surgically removed, the 
other begins to grow, and goes on increasing until it has reached 
nearly twice its former size. The specific stimulus which is brought 
to bear upon it by the urea contained in the blood, and which forces 
it to grow, is twice as great in the absence of the other kidney, and 
therefore the remaining kidney grows in response to the increased 
stimulus and its ‘ trophic effect ’ until its increase in size has reduced 
the functional intensity to the normal proportion. 

Adaptation of an organ in the opposite direction takes place 
when the function diminishes or ceases. If a nerve supplying a 
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muscle or a gland be cut through, the oigan concerned begins to 
' degenerate and to lose its normal structure to a greater or less degree. 
Sensory nerves also degenerate in their peripheral part when they are 
^nt through. In such cases there may be no alteration either in the 
nutritive mechanism or in the blood-vesbels, ifcc., but the functional 
stimulus—in the case of the muscle, stimulus from the will— no 
longer affects the organ, and its metalx>li8m is so much kwered in 
consequence that H begins to degenerate. 

When we c-dmit that the fit adaptation of the organism, as far 
as wo understand it, must depend apon processes of selection, we 
may refer this ‘ functional adaptation ’ also to primitive processes of 
selection, which prevailed at the \ery beginning of life upon our 
earth, and represented, so to speak, the first adaptation that was 
established, but we can say nothing with certainty in regard to this 
matter as long as we do not understand the essence oi assimilation. 
It i^. conceivalJe, liuwever, that a immCiTy adaptiveness may have 
arisen, so to speak, abruptly, through a concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumstances, as we shall endeavour to show later on when we discuss the 
beginnings of life. 

Even although wc cannot lay bare the primary roots of ‘ func- 
tional adaptation’ we can gain from the fact itself very valuable 
insight into phenomena which would otherwise be unintelligible and 
mysterious: the perfectly adapted structure of many tissues and their 
'power of adaptation to changed conditions. In this lies, in the main, 
the advance in our knowledge which is due to Roux’s Kampf der 
Theile, 

If a number of embryonic cells of difierent capacity, say i?, 
and (7, be afiected by different kinds of functional stimuli, u, t, and c, 
thosti cells will grow most rapidly which are most frequently affected 
by the stimulus appropriate to iliem. The proportion in which the cells 
A , B, and C will ultimately be present in the tissues will depend upc n the 
fre(iuency with vdiich tht stimuli a, J, and c act upon the tissue. But 
the ti-ssue will be still more precisely determined as to its structure if the 
three kinds of stimuli affect the cell-mass, not uniformly all over, but 
only at certain spots, or along particular paths, one in this, the other 
in that. Thus the cells A will predominate over the cells B and C at 
all the places which are most frequently affected by the stimulus a, 
the cells B in the sphere of the stimulus and the cells C in that of 
the stimulus c ; there they will increase most rapidly and so crowd 
out the other kinds of cells, and thus a spatial arrangement will be 
established within the tissue, a * structure’ which corresponds and 
is well adapted to its end. This is what Roue deduced from his 
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Struggle of the Parts, and I subsequently defined the process as 
histonal or tissue selection* 

Let us first take an example. The anatomist Hermann Meyer 
showed in 1869 that the so-called ‘spongiosa/ that is, the bony tissue 
of spongy structure within the terminal portions of the long bones 
in Man and Mammals, has a minute structure conspicuously well 
adapted to its office. The thin bone lamelte of this ‘spongiosa’ lie 
precisely in the direction of the strongest strain or pressure which is 
exerted upon the bone at the particular area. Arch-like in form, they 
are kept' apart by means of buttresses, and no architect could have 
done better if he had been entrusted with the task of making 
a complicated system of arches with the greatest possible carrying 
and resisting power combined with the greatest possible economy of 
material. 

This well-adapted structure is now interpreted through the 
Struggle of the PaHs as a self-differentiation, for if there be in the 
rudiments or primordia of the bone differently endowed elements^, that 
is, cells which respond in diverse ways to different stimuli, these must 
arrange themselves locally, owing to the struggle for space and food, 
in a manner corresponding to the distribution of the different stimuli 
in the bone. The largest amount of bone substance will be formed in 
the directions of the strongest strain and the greatest pressure, because 
the bone-forming cells are excited by this, their functional stimulus, 
to growth and multiplication. Thus the buttress and arch structure 
comes about, and between the delicate bone lamella) spaces will remain 
free, and these, being relieved from the burden of strain and pressure 
by the aforesaid bony lamella), will offer suitable conditions of life to 
cells with other functional properties, such as connective tissue cells 
or vascular cells. 

The structure of the bone spongiosa is not everywhere the same, 
and it is demonstrably related with precision to the conditions of 
strain and pressure at each particular region. Thus, just below the 
soft cartilaginous covering of tlie joints there are no long pillars with 
short arches, but only rounded meshes, because the pressure is here 
almost equally strong from all sides. The long parallel pillars only 
occur further down in the bone, and they lie in two directions which 
intersect each other obliquely, con’esponding to the two main 
directions of pressure. But it is only under the functional stimulus 
of pressure that the bone-forming cells have an advantage over the 

^ ^ 1 do not here enter into the question whether we have not in this ease to do with 
similar elements, which have the power of diflfeit'ntiating into one or another kind 
of oell according to the nature of the external stimuli by which they are induenoed. 
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othei’s, and multiply more quickly, thus crowding out those that are 
not attuned to the appropriate functioncl stimulus. 

In a similar manner Boux interprets, in the light of the struggle 
of the parts, the striking adaptations in the course, the branching, 
and the lumen-formation of the blood-vessels, in the direction of the 
intersecting connective tissue strands in ihe tail-fin of the dolphin, 
in the direction of the fibres in the tympanum, and in many other 
adaptations in the histological structure of complex tissues. 

In this Jiere is manifes% an important step of progress, for 
it is obvious that the direction oi the bone-lamell«e and such like 
could not have been determined by individual selection, and the same 
is true in regard to many other histological details. It cannot be dis- 
puted, however, that there is a kmd of selection-process here also, 
similar to that which we think of, with Darwin and Wallace, as 
occurring between individual organisms. Just as in the latter, which 
wc shall hencefonv ard call lyermnal adection^ variability and inherit- 
ance lead, in the struggle for existence, to the survival of the fittest, 
so, in histonal difierentiation, the same three factors lead to the 
victo^’y of what is best suited to the parts of the body in (jnestion. 
The tissues and the parts of the tissues have to distribute and arrange 
themselves so that each conies to fill the place in which it is most 
effectively and frequently affected by its specific stimulus, that is, the 
stimulus in regard to which it is superior to other parts ; but those 
places are also those the occupation of which by the best re-acting parts 
makes the whole tissue capable of more effective function, and there- 
fore makes its structure the fittest. Variability— in this case that 
of embryonic cells witli different primary constituents— must bo 
assumed ; inlieritanci^ is implied in the multiplication of the cells by 
division; and the * struggle for existence' here assumes its frequent 
form of a competition for food and space ; the cells which assimilate 
more rapidly because of the more frequent functional sdmulus 
increase more rapidly, t raw away nourishment from the more dowly- 
multiplying cells around them, and thus crowd these out to a greater 
or less extent. 

We might even speak of histonal selection among unicellulars, 
for it is conceivable that in primitive living substance, such as tliat of 
a moneron, there may be minute differences among the vital particles, 
involving also functional distinctions, which, under the influence of 
diverse stimuli, may gradually give rise to an increasingly complex 
differentiation. For the variations in the primary living substance 
most strongly affected by a particular stimulus would tend to accumu- 
late at the places most frequently reached by that stimulus, and 
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would orowd out other variations at that spot, just as the body 
and its individual parts may be said to have taken their architectural 
form in exact response to the demands made upon them by function. 
In this case, of course, personal selection and histonal selection co- 
operate, for every improvement in the organization of the fundamental 
living substance means at the same time a lasting improvement in the 
whole individual. 

In many-celled organisms, however, we must admit that there is 
an essential diflference between personal and histonal selection, inas- 
much as the latter can give rise to adaptive structural modifications 
corresponding to the needs of the tissue at the moment, but not to 
permanent and cumulative changes in the individual elements of the 
tissue. If a broken bone heals crookedly, the spongy substance within 
the healed portion does not remain as it was before, for the pillars 
and arches, which now no longer run in the direction best suited to 
their function, break up, and a new system of arches is formed, 
not in line with the earlier one, but adapted to the new conditions 
of pressure. This is certainly an adaptation through selection, but 
the elements, that is the cells which form the bone substance in 
response to strain and pressure, or those which in response to the 
stimulus of the blood flowing into the spaces form the blood-vessels, 
or those which being quite freed from one-sided pressure develop into 
connective tissue, must be presupposed. These kinds of cells must be 
virtually implied in the germ-rudiment ; they are themselves adapta- 
tions of the organism, and can therefore only be referred to i)ermml 
selection. And this is true of all adaptations of the elements of 
multicellular organisms, and thus of the cells. Their adaptation 
according to the principle of division of labour, their differentiation 
into muscle, nerve, and gland cells can only be referred to natural 
selection in the Darwin-Wallace sense, and cannot depend upon 
histonal selection. In the spongy substance of the bone a better 
bone-cell does not struggle with an inferior one and leave behind 
it by its survival a host of descendants which are, if possible, better 
than itself; the struggle for existence and for descendants, in this 
case, is between two kinds of cell which were different from the 
beginning, and of which one has the advantage at one spot, another 
at another. The case may be compared to that of a flock of nearly 
allied species of bird, of which one species thrives best in the plains, 
another among the hills, and a third among the mountain forests, all 
mingled together in a vast new territoiy to which they had migrated, 
and in which all three kinds of conditions were represented. A 
struggle would arise among the different species, in w^ch in every 
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case tiie particular species would be victorious which waa best adapted 
to the local conditions. But each would !hrivo best in the region in 
which it was superior to the others, and very soon the three species 
would be distributed as they were in the land from which they 
c.ime— in the plains, the high lands, and the mountain forests. This 
would be the result of a struggle between the th)’o0 species, mt 
between individxiaU within each species, and it could not therefore 
bring about an improvement of a single species, but only the local 
prevalence of one or another. The characters which made one 
species adapted for the plain, anoth r for the mountain forest were 
already there; they can only be reread to personal selectioUj whidi 
brought about the adaptation of thoir ancestors in the course of ages 
to the conditions of their life. Something similar is true of the 
adaptations of the tissues; the differentiation of the individual kinds 
of cells is an ancient inheritance, and depends upon personal selection, 
but their distribution and arrangement into specially adapted tissues, 
so far as there is any j)lasticity at all, depends upon histonal selection. 
Obviously, however, only as far as the tissue is plastic, that is, with 
the power of adjusting itself to particular local conditions. Only 
adaptations of this kind can oe referred to liistonal selection; the 
ground-plan, even of the most complicated tissue, nuch as the large 
glands of mammals, the kidneys, the liver, and so on, must have been 
implicit in the germ, and must therefore be referred to personal 
selection. A precise limitation of the respective spheres of action 
of personal selection and histonal selection is not possible as yet, since 
hardly any investigations on the subject are available. 

Roux undoubte<lly over-estimated the influence of his 'struggle 
of parts ’ when he believed that the most delicate adaptations of the 
different kinds of cells depended on it. I admit that, for a con- 
siderable time, I made the same mistake, until it became clear to me, 
as it did first in regard to the sex-cells, that this is not, and cannot be 
the case. How, for instance, could the diverse and minutely demiled 
adaptations of the sex-cells~which we are to discuss in a subsequent 
lecture— have arisen in this way? As far as the individual sperm-cell 
is concerned, it is a matter of indifference whether its head is a little 
thinner or thicker, its point a little sharper or blunter, its tail a little 
stronger or weaker. This does not decide whether the cell is to 
thrive better, or to occur in greater numbers than some other variety. 
But it does decide whether it is to be able to penetrate through the 
minute micropyle, or through the firm egg-envelope, into the egg, 
there to effect fertilization. An individual with less well formed 
sperm-cells will be able to fertilize fewer eggs, and therefore to leave 
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fewer descendants which might inherit its tendency to produce inferior 
sperm^cells, and conversely. Thus it is not the sperm-cells of any one 
individual which are selected according to their fitness, it is the 
individuals themselves which compete with one another in the pro- 
duction of germ-cells which shall fertilize best, that is, most certainly. 
The struggle is thus not intercellular, but a struggle between persons. 

The same is true of all colls differentiated for particular functions; 
every new kind of glandular, muscular, or nerve cell, such as have 
arisen a thousandfold in the course of phylogeny, can only have 
resulted from a struggle between individuals which turned on the 
possession of the best cells of a particular kind, not from a struggle 
between the cells themselves^ since these would gain no advantage 
from serving the organism, as a whole, better than others of their 
kind. In regard to the sex-cells we might admit, in addition to 
personal selection, the possibility of an internal struggle between the 
sperm-cells or egg-cells of the same individual, inasmuch as each of 
these cells is the primordium of a new individual, and as those better 
adapted for reproduction might transmit their better quality to these 
new individuals. I will not here enter into my reasons for regarding 
this idea as erroneous, for in any case this interpretation would not 
apply to any other kind of cells. If, for instance, it were a question 
of the transformation of an ordinary mucus or salivary gland into 
a poison gland, it would not matter in the least to the individual cell 
whether it yielded a harmless or a poisonous secretion; but individuals 
with many poisonous cells would have an advantage in the struggle 
for existence. 

I agree so far with Plate when he refers the differentiation of the 
tissues entirely to personal selection, but not in his further conclusion 
that histonal selection does not exist. Tlie ground-plan of the 
aiuhitectural structure of the organ depends upon personal selection, 
but the realization of the plan in particular cases is not predetermined 
down to the minutest details, but is regulated by histonal selection, 
and is thus to a certain extent an adaptation to local conditions of 
stimulus. The direction, strength, and size of everj single bone lamella 
is not predetermined from the germ, but only the occurrence and 
nature of bone-cells and bone lamellae in general. The direction 
and the strength which these bone lamellae may assume depends on 
the local conditions of strain and pressure which affect the cell-mass, 
as is shown very clearly by the spongiosa of an obliquely healed bone, 
which we have already described. 

But let us now turn to the question which is here most important 
for us ; whether functional adaptations can be transmitted. We must 
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admit that the insight we have so far gained into the causes of theae 
adaptations does not make it much easier to answer the question. 
Histonal selection is a purely local process of adaptation to the con- 
ditions of stimuli prevailing at the moment, and no one will be likely 
to suppose that the distorted position of the spongiosa of a badly 
healed fracture could reappear in the straight bone of a descendant; 
this would be quite contrary to the principle, for the crooked lamelte 
would in that case no longer be the best adapted. Even the question 
whethe'^ the stungthenhg of a mmole through me can he tranyaitted 
cannot be answered in the light of the knowledge we have hitherto 
gained. The 'trophic effect of the fnrotional stiniulns* is brought 
into activity through entirely local iufliiences, through which only 
the parts most strongly affected by the stimulus can be caused to vary. 
Thus the problem remains unaltered, How can purely local changes, 
not based in the germ, but called forth by the chances of life, be 
transmitted fo descendants? 

If all species, even in the highest groups, reproduced by dividing 
into two, we might imagine that a direct transmission of the changes 
acquived in the course of the individual life through use or disuse 
took place, though this would presuppose a much more complicated 
mechanism than is apparent at first sight. But it Is well known that 
multiplication by fission is for the most part restricted to simple 
organisms, and that the gre.'>t majority of modern plants and animals 
reproduce by means of germ-cells, which develop within the organism 
in regions often very remote from the parts, the results of the exercise 
of which are said to be transmitted. Moreover, the germ-cells are of 
very simple structure, at least as far as our eyes can discern ; for we 
see in a germ-cell neither muscles nor bones nor ligaments, glands nor 
nerves, but only a cell-body consisting of that semifluid living matter 
to which the general name of protoplasm has been given, and of 
a nucleus, in regard to which we cannot say that it differs m any 
essential or definite way from the nucleus of any other cell. How 
then could the changes which take place in a muscle through exercise, 
or in the degeneration of a joint in consequence of disuse, communicate 
themselves to a germ-cell lying inside the body, and do so in such 
a fashion that this germ-cell is able, when it grows into a new 
organism, to produce of itself, in the relevant muscle and joint, 
a change the same as that which had arisen in the parent through 
use and disuse? That is the question which forced itself upon me 
very early, and in following it up I have been led to an absolute 
denial of the transmission of this kind of 'acquired chai*acters.* 

In order to explain how I reached this result, and what it is 
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biused upon, it is indispensable that we should first make ourselves 
acqnamted with the phenomena) of heredity in general, and the 
inseparably associated phenomena of reproduction, so that we may 
form some sort of theoretic conception of the process of inheritance 
—a picture, necessarily provisional and imperfect, of the mechanism 
which enables the germ-cell to reproduce the whole organism, and 
not merely, like other cells, others like itself. We are thus led to 
an investigation of reproduction and heredity, at the conclusion of 
which we shall feel justified in returning to the question of the 
inheritance of acquired characters, in order to give a verdict as to 
the retention or dismissal of the Lamarckian principle. 



LECTURE XIII 


REPRODUCTION IN UNICELLUUR ORGANISMS 

Eeproduction by division— In Amoelta— In Infusorians— Divisi ns following one 
another in immediate succession- -Formatie'' of germ-cells in the Metazoa — Contrast 
between germ -cells and body-cells— Potential immortality of unicellular organisms — 
—Beginning of natural death— Budding a *d division in the Metazoa. 

We wish to consider the reproduction of organisms with special 
reference to the problem of heredity, and it is most instructive 
to begin with the lowest forms of life— the unicellulars— because 
their structure, as far as we can see with the instruments at our 
command, is very simple, and^ what is 
even more imporuint, is relatively homo- 
geneous. 

fejuppose that there are bacteria-liko 
organisms of quite homogeneous structure, 
and that these multiply by simply dividing 
into two, each rod-likc creature dividing 
transversely in the middle of its length, 
the two halves would represent indejien- 
dent daughter-organisms, whose structure 
would correspond exactly with that of 
the mother-organism, could not indeed in 
any way deviate from it, and conse- 
quently would take over all its characters, 
that is, would inherit them. The size of 
body is the only feature which is not 
obviously inherited, bu. in reality it is 
potentially heritable, since the structure 
of the divided portions involves tlie 
capacity and the limits of their possible 
growth. Moreover, the size of body is not invariable in any species ; 
a particular size is only reproduced under similar conditions of 
development. Inheritance here consists simply in a continuation 
of the mother-organism into its two daughter-cells. 

Even in an Amoeba (Fig. 59) we might picture the process of 
inheritance as equally simple, though in so doing we should probably 
be making a fallacious inference, for the structure of these lowest 



Fig. 59, AnAinooba: the pro- 
cess of division. A, bet ore the 
beginning of the division. 
the nucleus divided into two. 
C, the two daughter-Ainoebm. 
Magnified about 400 times. 
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unieeljiilar animals probably seems to us simpler and more homogeneous 
than it really ia Among Infusorians it is quite obvious that inheri- 
tance implies more than the mere halving of the mother-animal into 
the two daughter-cells ; something more must be involved. For among 
these unicellular animals the differentiation of the body is not only 
great, but it is unsymmetrical. The posterior and the anterior ends 
are different, and the transverse division of the animal, in which the 
process of reproduction here consists, does not produce two halves, 
but two very unequal portions. In the division of Stentor, the 
so-called trumpet-animalcule (Fig. 6o), the anterior portion contains 



Fig. 6o. Sientor mwW, trunijM't-animalcule. Process 
of division. M'sp, ciliated spiral li'uding to the mouth 
(m ) ; cv, contractile vacuole. A, in preparation for 
division, the nucleus (k) has coalesced into a long twisted 
band. a second ciliated spiral (asp') has begun to 
b<i formed ; the nucleus (^) is contracted. C, just before 
the constricting off of the two daughter-Stentors. 

Magnified about 400 times. After Stein. 

the funnel-shaped mouth and gullet with its complicated nutritive 
apparatus, the circular peristome with its spirally curved rows of com- 
posite ciliated plates, the so-called membranellte, and so forth; the 
posterior half contains nothing of all this, but possesses the foot of the 
mother-Stentor with its attaching organ, whieli the anterior half lacks. 
But each of the two portions possesses the power of ‘ regeneration,’ 
that is, it is able to develop anew the missing parts, mouth or foot, 
and BO on. So that here there is no longer merely a simple continu- 
ance of the maternal organization in the diughte^animalB, there is 
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something new added, something which requires explanation ; we are 
confronted with the first riddle of heredity. Simple groyth does not 
explain the phenomenon, for what has to be added to complete the 
halved portions has a different structure, a different form, different 
V wssoiy apparatus from any that the halves themselves possess. It 
in no way affects this state of matteis that in the normal pixKsess of 
division in Infusorians the formation of the new mouth and p<.ristome- 
region begins before the halves have actually separated, for even if a 
Stentor be cut i two artificially th^ cut halves form comiJete anmials. 
And, indeed, a Stentor may be cut i iio three or four pieces, and in 
certain conditions each j)ieee will develop into a complete animal. 
These pieces must therefore possess something more than the more 
power of growth. We shall try huer on to discover whether this 
marvellous invisible traiisini.ssion ot characters, this implication of the 
whole in each of the parts, can be in any way theoreticauy expressed 
and included in our scheme of con(‘eptual formulation. 

Now that we i.ave l)ecome familiar with these facts it will no 
longer surprise us to learn that the reproduction of unicellular animals 
does not always depend on ejuai division, but that unequal spontaneous 
divisions arc also possible, so tliat one or several smaller portions of 
the cell-body, containing a portion of the cell-nucleus, can separate off 
from the mother- animal. Tliis occurs ospoeially among the suctorial 
Infusorans or Acinetie. In relation to the phenomena of inheritance 
the problem raised by tln^ equal division of the Infusorians repeats 
itself, and it is in no way affected by the fact that ocpial division can 
take place several times, or many times in succession, so that from one 
animal a large number of small pieces of *the same size may be 
produced in rapid succession. The characteristic marks of the mother- 
nnimal are not iiifre(]uently lost sight of, wholly or partially, when 
this occurs, aiidtlie <lividcd portions seem to consist of a homogeneous 
cell-liody and nucleus ; but they possess the power of regenerating 
themselves, or of devele^)ing, if the expression be preferred, into 
aniinids similar to the maternal-organism. Such divided portions 
might very well be called genns, only it must not l)e forgotten that 
the relation of the mother-animal to these germs is a different one 
from that of a higher animal or plant to its germ-cells ; the unicellular 
animal breaks up by continued division into these ‘ germs,' while the 
Metazoon continues its individual existence unimpaired by the pro- 
duction of its germ-cells. 

The beginning of a so-called ‘ spore-formation ’ is to te found in 
many Infusorians. Thus the holotrichous species, Hdophrya midtijUiis 
(Fig. 6i), reproduces by first becoming enclosed in a cyst or capsule, 
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and then dividing many times in rapid succession, so that 2, 4, 8, 
16, &;c. individuals arise consecutively, and subsequently burst forth 
from the cyst (Pig. 61, JS). In the Gregarines and other Sporozoa the 
pdbd of division lasts much longer, and the encysted animal divides 
'into 128, 256, or even more portions; but in this case also each part 
or * spore ’ receives a piece of the maternal cell-body and cell-nucleus, 
so that there is no difference in principle between this and the simple 
division into two exhibited by Stentor; as in that case, so here, it is 
not the fully differentiated structure of the animal which is handed on 
to the divided parts ; it is only the power to redevelop this anew on 
their own account. Thus here again we arc face to face with the 
fundamental problem of heredity : How is it possible that the power 
of reproducing the complex whole can be inherent in the simple parts ? 



Fig. 61. Hohuphi^n rmUifiUis^ an Infusorian parasitic on the 
skin of fishoa. Ay in its usual condition; macrouucleus ; 
micronuoleus ; cy, contractile vacuole ; w, moulli. By after binary 
fission has been several times repeated within the cyst [aij ) ; it, 
results of the division. ( 7 , one of these units much enlarged. 

In contrast to the unicellular organisms, the great majority of the 
multicellulars, the Metazoa and Metaphyta, rnany-celled animals and 
plants, differ not only in the multitude of their cells, but even more 
in the manifold differentiation of these cells according to the principle 
of division of labour, so that the various functions of the animal are 
not performed by all the cells uniformly, but each function is relegated 
to a particular set of cells specially organized with reference to it. 
Thus there is differentiation between motile, nutritive, and reproductive 
cells, and there may also be glandular, nerve, muscle, and skin cells, 
and we know how this differentiation into a great number of different 
kinds of cells with highly specialized functions has arisen, especially 
among the higher animals, in a multiplicity which cannot easily be 
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overlooked. Thus we find a large number of the most diverse kinds 
of cells, all of which serve for the maintenance of the body, in contmtt 
^0 the simply reproductive cells or germ-cells, These alone possess 
the power of reproducing, under certain c onditions, a new individual 
of the same species. We can contwwJi with these germ-cells, which 
serve, not for the maintenance of the individual, but only for that of 
the species, all the other kindj of cells under the name of somalic or 
body-cells. The pioblem which we have to solve now lies before us 
in the question, How comes it that the genn-cell is able to bring forth 
from itself all the other cells in JcLiite sequence and arrangement, 
and is thus able to build up the ])ody of a new indivi<lua! ! 

The similarity of this problem to that formulated in regard to 
unicellular organisms is at once obvious, but it becomes still more 



Fza 6a. Fum/orina nwmm ; after rringsheim. I, A young colony, consisting of i6 cells. II, Another 
colony, whose cells have reproduced daughter- colonies; all the cells uniformly alike. Ill, A young 
Volvcx-colony ; sz, somatic cells ; A:, germ-cells, 

emphatic when we rem mber that the gulf between unicellular 
organisms and the higher animals and plants is bridged over by 
certain transition forms which are of the greatest interest, especially 
in relation to the problems of inheritance. 

Among the lower Algm there is a family, the Volvocineie, in 
which the differentiation of the raany-celled body on the principle of 
division of labour has just set in ; in some genera it has hm actually 
effected, though in the simplest w'ay imaginable, and in others it has 
not yet kgun. Thus in the genus Pandorim the individual consists 
of sixteen green cells, united into a ball (Fig. 6a, I), each one exactly 
like the other, and all functioning alike. They are all united into a 
I. R 
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spherical body, a whole, by a gelatinous matrix which they all secrete, 
mxi thus they form a cell-colony, a cell-stock, a many-celled individual ; 
but each of these cells has not only all the typical parts— cell-body, 
nucleus, and contractile vacuole— but each possesses a pair of flagella or 
motor organs, an eye-spot, and a chlorophyll body which enables them 
to assimilate nourishment from the water and the air. Each one of 
these cells thus performs all the somatic functions, that is, all that are 
necessary to the maintenance of the individual life. But each also 
passesses the power of reproducing the whole colony from itself, that 
is, it also performs the function of reproduction necessary to the 
maintenance of the species. When such a colony, whose sixteen cells 
are continually growing, has led for some time a free-swimming life 
in the water, the cells retract their flagella,, and each begins to 
multiply by dividing into a, 4,' 8, finally into 16 cells of the same 
kind, which remain together, forming a spherical mass enclosed in a 
gelatinous secretion (Fig. 6a, II). Thus there are now, instead of 
sixteen cells in the mother-colony, sixteen daughter-colonies, each 
with sixteen cells which soon acquire flagella and eye-spots, and are 
then ready to burst forth from the dissolving jelly of the maternal 
stock as independent individuals. This Pandorina shows no trace of 
a differentiation of its component cells to particular and different 
functions, but a nearly allied genus of the same family, the genus 
Volvox (Fig. 62, III), consists of two kinds of cells— on the one hand 
of small cells (sg;) which occur in large numbers and compose the wall 
of the hollow gelatinous mass, forming, so to speak, the skeleton of 
the Volvox ; and, on the other hand, of a much smaller number of 
cells which are very much larger (kz). The fonner, the ‘ body ’ or 
‘ somatic ' cells, are green, and have a red * eye-spot ’ and two flagella ; 
they are connected with each other by pnx'esses from their cell-bodies, 
and are able, by means of the co-ordinated action of their flagella, to 
propel the whole colony with a slow rotatory movement through 
the water. Many of my readers are <loubtless familiar with these 
light green spheres, which are quite recognizable with the naked eye, 
and people our marsh pools and ponds in Spring in such abundance 
that it is only necessary to draw a glass of water to procure a large 
number of them. 

The little flagellated cells just described serve not only for the 
locomotion of the colony, but also for nutrition, for the secretion of 
the jelly, and for the excretion of waste products ; in short, they 
perfonn all the functions necessary to the maintenance of life, but not 
that of reproduction. They can, indeed, multiply by dividing when 
the colony is young, like the cells of Patvdorinat but they cannot 
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reproduce the whole colony but only cells like* themselves, that is, 
other somatic cells. In Yolmx the maintenance of th,? species, the 
production of a daughter-colony, is the function of the second, and 
larger kind of cells, the reproductive cells, which a)t*e contained in the 
hterior (filled with a watery fluid) of the gelatinous sphere. They 
possess no flagella {kz)^ and so take no shai*^ in the swimming 
movements of the somatic cells. For the present w^e need not allude 
to the fact that there are several kinds of these cells, and need only 
state that the simplest among them, the so-called ‘ Par:henogonidia/ 
after they havp reached a considerabie size, begin a process of division 
which results in the formation of a daujhter-colony. Usually there 
are several of these large rcpro<luctive cells in a Volvox colony, and 
as soon as these have developed inio a similar number of daughter- 
colonies they burst out through a nipture in the now flaccid jelly of 
the maternal sphere and bogin to lead an independent life. The 
motlier-sphere, which now consists only of somatic cells, is unable to 
protliice new reproductive cells; it gradually loses its spherical form, 
sinks to the ground, and dies. 

In Volvox we have, for the first tinus a cell-colony in which a 
distinction has been established between body or somatic cells and 
repi'oductive or germ-cells. In contrast to Pandorinay a large 
number, indeed the majority of the cells of the colony, have lost the 
power of reproducing the whole by division, and only the few 
reproducti\ e cells possess this, while they, in turn, have lost other 
functions, notably that of locomotion. Their power of reproducing 
the whole, that is to say, their liereditary capacity, gives them a 
greater theoretical interest tlian the cells of Pandorina, for the latter 
re([uire only to produce others like themselves, because there is only 
one kind of c(‘ll in the colony, while in Volvox the reproductive cell 
can not only produce othera like itself, by division, but can 
produce the body-c<‘ll8 as well The problem is (juite analogous to 
the one which we have had to face in njgard to the unicellular 
animals of complex structure, the Infusorians. The question. How 
can the part of the trumpet-animalcule which is mouthless develop 
from itself a new mouth and ciliated apparatus ? here transforms itself 
into the question, How can a cell by division give rise not only to 
others like itself, but also to the Ijody-cells, which are of quite 
different structure ? This is, in its simplest form, the fundamental 
problem of all reproduction through genn-cells, to which we must 
now pass on. But first a short digression. 

We have already noted that uniceUular organisms multiply by 
division, and originally, as well as in the gre$t majority of cases 
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to»diy, by division into two. It follows, therefore, that there is no 
mtural deiith among them, for, if there were, the species would die 
out as the individuals grew old ; but this does not happen. The two 
daughter organisms which arise from the binary fission of an Infu- 
sorian are in no way different in regard to their ppwer of life ; each 
of them possesses an equal power of doubling itself again by division, 
and so it goes on, as far as we can see, for an unlimited time. Thus 
the unicellular organisms are not subject to natural death ; their body 
is indeed used up in the course of ordinary life so that the formation 
of new cilia and so on is necessary, but it is not worn away in the 
same sense in which our body is and that of all Metazoa and Meta- 
phytes, where, through functioning, the organs are gradually worn away 
until they become incapable of function. Our ))ody grows old, and 
can at last no longer continue to live ; but among unicellular organisms 
there is no growing old, and no death in the normal course of the 
development of the individual. The unicellulars are, as we may say, 
immortal ; that is, while individuals may be annihilated, by external 
agencies, boiling heat, poisons, being crushed, or eaten, and so on, at 
every period some individuals escape such a fate, and perpetuate 
themselves through succeeding ages. For, strictly speaking, the 
daughter-individual is only a continuation of the mother-individual; 
it contains not only half of the substance, but also th(i organization, 
and life is continued directly from mother to daughter. The daughter 
is simply half of the mother, which is subsequently regenerated ; and 
the other half of the mother lives on in the other daughter, so that 
nothing dies in this multiplication. It may be said that the daughter 
has to develop the other half of its l)ody anew, and that therefore it is a 
new individuality, and not merely a continuation of the old, and that 
therefore the unicellular animals are not immortal. The * immorta- 
lity ’ of the Protozoa may be scoffed at ; the idea may seem absurd 
that the ‘immortar Pix)tozoa are still the eame individuals which 
lived upon the earth millions of years ago, but all such objections 
mean no more than doctrinaire quibbling with the concepts of 
* individual * and ‘ immortality,' which do not exist in nature at all, 
but are mere human abstractions, and therefore oidy of relative value. 
My thesis as to the potential immorklity of the Unicellulars aims at 
nothing more than impressing on Science the fact that tlie occurrence 
of physiological, that is, natural, death is causally associated with the 
transition from single-celled to many-celled organisms ; and this is 
a truth which will not be overthrown by any sophisms. It is the 
Volvocinem which show us, so to speak, the exact point at which 
natural death set in, at which it was introduced into the world of life. 
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In Pandorim the state of things is still the same as in single-celled 
organisms, for each cell is still all in all, each can b^ng forth the 
whole, none dies from physiological causes involved in the course of 
development, and they are therefore 'immortal* m the sense stated* 
5ut in Volvox the 'individuar dies whrn it has given off ite repro- 
ductive cells, because here the contras^ between germ-cells and body 
has developed. Only the body is mortal in the sense of being subject 
to natural death ; the germ-cells possess the potential immortality of 
the single-celleJ animals, and it is necessary that they should possess 
it if the species is to continue to exist. 

From this alone it does not seem (juite clear why the body or 
soma should be subject to death, and when 1 first endeavoured to 
arrive at clearness in regard to these matters I tried to find out why 
a natural death of the body was necessitated by the course of 
evolution. I did not at once discover the true explanation, but 
witl'iout delaying to discuss ray mistakes I shall proceed to expound 
what I believe to be the true reason. It lies simply in the fact, which 
we shall inquire into later on in more detail, that every function and 
every organ disappears as soon as it becomes supei’fluous for the 
maintenance of the particular form of life in question. The power of 
being able to live on without limit k useless for the somatic cells, and 
thus also for the body, since these cannot produce new reproductive 
cells after those that had been present are liberated ; and with this 
the individual ceases to be of any value for the preservation of the 
species. What advantage would it be to the species if the Volvox 
balls were to continue living for an unlimited time after the repro- 
ductive cells were developed and had been liberated? Obviously 
their further fate can have no influence whatever in determining or 
preserving the characters of the species, and it is quite indifferent to 
the continuance of the species whether and how long they go on 
living. Therefore the soma has lost the capacity which conditions 
endless continuance of life and continued renewal of body-cells. 

In regard to these views it has been asked jeeringly, how 
‘ immortality,* if it were really a property of the Unicellulars and of 
undifferentiated cell-colonies, could be lost, as if the world, which we 
believe to be everlasting, should give up its everlastingness. But the 
jeer recoils on the superficial outlook which is unable to distinguish 
between the immortality dreamed of by the poets, religious and 
secular, and the real power that certain forms of life, have to resist 
being permanently exhausted by their own metabolism. That we 
should call this ' immortality * does not seem to me to require any 
apology, for the right has always been conceded to science to transfer 
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populiM^ wotds and ideas in a restricted and somewhat altered sense 
to scientific conceptions when it seems necessary. That the word 
‘ immortality * in this case expresses the state of matters more precisely 
and better than any other cannot be doubted, any more than we can 
doubt that there exists in regard to natural death a real difference, 
which we must take account of, between the Unicellulars and the 
higher organisms, What enables the species in the case of the higher 
organisms, like ourselves for instance, to last through ages is not the 
immortality of the individual, of the person, but only that of the 
germ-cells; these alone, among the cells of the whole body, have 
retained the primseval power. A small piece of the individual is still 
immortal, but only a minute part, which cannot be considered as 
equivalent to the whole, either morphologically or from the point of 
view of the conception of individuality. Can anyone consider himself 
identical with his children ? If any one should imagine this, it would 
still not be the case, for he himself would in the course of time suffer 
natural death, and his children would continue to live on until they 
too had brought forth children, and in their turn also came to die. 
It is quite different with an Infusorian, which never lies down ip die, 
but simply splits itself afresh into two halves which continue to live. 

It is hardly credible that such a simple and clear truth should 
Ijave remained so long undiscovered, and it is even more incredible 
that since it was enunciated it should liave been until quite recently 
laughed at as false, as a piece of pseudo-sciencis and as valueless. 
But it is the fate of all knowledge which rests on an intelligent and 
comprehensive working qp of facts to be attacked, until it gradually 
bears down antagonism by the weight of its truth, and compels at 
least a silent recognition. 

The fact that natural death made its appc^arance with the appear- 
ance of a ‘ body,' a soma, as distinguished from the germ-cells, will 
sooner or later compel recognition. When I pointed out above that 
the explanation of natural death lay in the fact that it would be 
supei'fluous for the soma to continue to livr on unlimitedly, after it 
had discharged its germ-cells, and so fulfilled its duty to the species, I 
only intended to say that this was the general reason for the intro- 
duction of natural death. I have no doubt that the actual beginning 
of this phenomenon could have, and probably did come al»out in other 
ways. Many kinds of cells in higher animals perish as a result 
of their function; it is, so to speak, their business to perish, to 
break up; this is the case with many glandular and epithelial 
cells. It may very well be that, in many of the higlily differentiated 
tissue-cells, such as nerve, muscle, and glandular cells, the high 
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differentiation in itself excludes the possibility of unlimited length of 
life and multiplication. Through this alone, therefore, the exhaustion 
of the body and an ultimate death may be explicable from internal 
causes. But the deeper cause remains what I have already indicated, 
ixjr it is obvious that if the continue^! life, that is, the immortality of 
the soma, were necessary to the prest^rvatiou of the species it would 
have survived through natural selection ; that is to say, had it been 
so, then histological differentiations incompatible with immortality 
would not have made their appearance; they would always havr been 
eliminated on their way to development, since only that which is 
adapted to its end survives. Only if tb^. immortality of the soma 
were indifferent for the species could the soma have become so highly 
organized tliat it became subject to death. 

Thus the old song of the transitoriness of life does not apply to 
all the forms of life ; natural death is a phenomenon which made its 
appearance comparatively late ia the development of the organic 
world, a phenomonou which, up to a certain point, we can quite well 
understand from the standpoint of purposefulness. 

It would take me too far from the goal towards which we are at 
present making if 1 were now to attempt to show, in connexion with 
natural death, that the durability of the soma, or what we usually 
call the normal duration of life, is also exactly regulated by natural 
selection, so that each speciej- possesses exactly that duration of life 
which is most favourable to it, according to its physical constitution, 
its physiological capacity, and the conditions of life to which it has 
to adapt itself But, interesting as this subject is, I must not digress 
further, l)ut return to our proper subject of study, namely, reproduction 
ill its relation to inheritance. 

We digressed from this study after having seen that all, even 
the most complex, multicellular plants and animals, in which the 
differentiation of the cells into a number of cell-groups with the 
most diverse functions has attained the highest degree of complexity, 
are able to produce special cells, the germ-cells, which have the 
power of reproducing from themselves another organism of the 
same species, and with the same complex structure. It might be 
thought that such cells must necessarily be very complex in their 
own structure, but in most cases nothing of the kind is to be seen, 
and the germ-cells often appear simpler in organization than many 
of the tissue-cells, such as the glandular-cells ; and where there is an 
unusual size or complexity of structure in the germ-cell it usually 

^ See Weismann, Ueber die Lam dee Lebmt Translated in Eeeayt on 

Heredity. 
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1^0 to the grade of organization of the young creature 

i“:tihajt is to arise from it, but is due solely to the special conditions 
imposed on the particular germ-cell, if a young organism is to be 
evolved from it. We shall soon see what is meant by this. 

I must note here that plants and animals do not multiply by means 
;.of germ-cells alone, but that many species— the majority of plants 
and the simpler forms of animals-— also exhibit multiplication by 
budding or division. All animals and plants which do not stop short 
at tibe stage of the individual, the ‘ person,’ but rise to the higher 
stage of the 'stock’ (or corm), illustrate this. The first person from 
which the formation of the stock proceeds gives rise by budding or 
division to new persons which remain attached to it, and in turn by 
repeated production of buds give rise to a third, fourth, or 
generation of persons, all remaining in connexion with the first, and 
together forming the composite individuality of the animal-colony or 
plant-stock. Such colonies or stocks are seen in polyps and corals, 
Siphonophorm and Bryozoa, and among plants, according to Alexander 
Braun, in all phanerogams which do not consist only of a single 
shoot. In these cases we find that definite, or perhaps indefinite 
groups of cells in the stock may give rise to a new person, and we 
have to inquire how this power may be theoretically interpreted. 

New stocks may also have their origin from such buds, or from 
single persons of the stock. The fresh-water polyp {Hydra) gives 
rise by budding to a small stock of at most three or four persons ; 
but the young animals budded off only remain attached to the 
parent hydra until they have attained their full development ; then 
they detach themselves" and settle down independently, and begin 
to bud off in turn a similar and transitory stock. Among plants 
there are many which, like Dentaria hulhifera and Marcliantia 
polymorpha, multiply by so-called * brood-buds,’ that is, buds which 
fall from the stock and grow into new plants. The whole horti- 
cultural propagation of plants by cuttings also depends on the process 
of budding, for what is cut off from the parent plant and stuck into 
the earth is a single shoot, that is, a ‘ person ’ which possesses the 
power of sending down roots into the earth, and by continual budding 
giving rise to new shoots or persons which together make up a new 
plant-stock. 

I must not, however, spend much time over this so-called 
' asexual ’ reproduction by budding and division, because it does not 
suggest any way by w’hich we may penetrate more deeply into the 
processes of inheritance, and we may be content it we can bring them 
into harmony with other theoretical views which we deduce from 
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other phenomena. These forms of reproduction were long regarded 
as the oldest and the simplest, and it is only since the tHjne of Francis 
Balfour that the conviction has gradually gained ground that this 
cannot be so, but that they are rather secondary methods of multipli- 
cation in the Metazoa and Metaphyta, which therefore rest on a very 
complex basis. We have seen that the germ-cellp made their appear- 
ance along with the multicellular body, and the step from 
to Volvox is as small a step as can be well imagined. It is thus proved 
that the oldest mode of multiplication among multicellular organisms 
was that through germ-cells, at least along this line of evcdution. 
Volvox does not reproduce by dividing, or by the development of 
buds from any part of the spherical colony of cells. What is known 
as budding among single-celled organisms is only an unequal cell- 
division, and has nothing but its external appearance in common with 
the budding of higher plants and animals. The latter, therefore, is 
something new, of later and independent origin ; the primitive mode 
reproduction hy vnicellular germs. 
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REPRODUCTION BY GERM-CELLS. 

Hiitorical — Differentiation of germ-cells into male and female— Pandorina — 
Volvox— Sperm-cells and ova in Alga?— Zoosperm form of the male germ-cells— 
Zoosperms of the Barnacles— Adaptation of the sperm-cells to the conditions of fertili- 
zation— Daphnids— Spermatozoa in different animal groups— Their minute structure— 
Form and structure of the egg-cell — Adaptation of the ovum to given conditions— 
Dimorphic ova in the same species — Nutritive cells associated with egg-cells— Complex 
structure of the bird's egg. 

Ip we now turn to the reproduction of the Metazoa and Meta- 
phyta by means of germ-cells we find that a great number of lowly 
plants produce germ-cells which require nothing more for the develop- 
ment of a new plant beyond certain favourable external conditions, 
above all, moisture and warmth. Such, for instance, are the ‘ spores ’ 
of the ferns, which are formed on the under surface of the fronds 
in little cluBt(‘rs of a brown or yellow colour, easily visible to the 
naked eye. These spores are individually very small, so that thousands 
go to form one spore-cluster or sporangium, and millions of spores are 
given off annually by a single fern. Eacli spore is a germ-cell 
enclosed in a protective capsule, and may, if carried by the wind 
to a spot favourable to^ germination, become a young plant, the 
so-called prothallium, from which the fern-plant proper subsequently 
develops. 

This reproduction by spores lias been regarded as a form of 
* asexual reproduction’ so-called, and has been classed along with 
budding and fission under this head. But it has nothing in common 
with these forms of multiplication except the negative character that 
the act of fertilization, which we shall in<piire into later on, does not 
in this case occur. This mode of classification has no longer any 
more justification than the division of the animal kingdom into back- 
boned and backboneless animals, in which the negative character of 
the absence of vertebrm has led to the slumping of quite heterogeneous 
forms in one group. I do not mean to dispute that both these 
classifications were fully justified m their own time; indeed they 
expressed a step of progress. Nowadays, however, the division 
'Invertebrata’ or ‘backboneless animals’ os a scientific conception 
has been abandoned, and the same should be done with the category 
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‘asexual reproduction/ since it groups together quite different things, 
such as multiplication by single-celled and many-celled ‘germs/ and is 
moreover based on a quite erroneous idea of what * fertilization ’ really 
is. Both terms may very well be retained as a mere matter of con- 
vcnience, but it is much to be desired thst the two apt designations 
proposed by Haeckel— Monogony for asexuab and Amphigony for 
sexual reproduction— should come into general use. 

Meanwhile it is enough to say that reproduction by ‘spores' 
occurs normally In Algm, fungi, mosses, and fem-like plajits, and that 
there are also animals in which the germ-cells possess the power of 
giving rise of themselves to a new individual. But the cases which I 
am chiefly thinking of are those of so-called virgin birth or partheno- 
genesis, which are not to be comparea with multiplication by spores 
in regard to their mode of origin; there is a peculiarity in the origin 
of this mode of multiplication which I can only make clear after we 
have studied the nonnal forms of what is called ‘sexual reproduction,’ 

We shall therefore pass on to this mode of reproduction. It is 
well known that, in all higher animals, just as in Man, an individual 
cannot. reproduce by itself; the co-operation of two individuals is 
necessary, and these— the male and the female— differ essentially 
from each other in many particulars. Their union in the act of pro- 
creation induces the development of a new individual, whether this 
matures within the mother in a special receptacle, or whether it is 
deposited as a ‘ fertilized egg,’ as in birds, the lower vertebrates, and 
most ‘ invertebrates.’ 

As long as Man has lived he has regarded this process of 
procreation as the essential factor in the origin of new individuals, 
and as he had no insight into the essence of the process he had neces- 
sarily to regard reproduction as something entirely mysterious, and the 
co-operation of the two sexes as a coiulitio dne qm non of reproduc- 
tion in general ; thus copulation and reproduction seemed identical. 

This was in the main the state of opinion at the time of the 
discovery of innumerable minute filaments, the so-called ‘ spermatozoa ’ 
in the ‘ fertilizing ’ spermatic fluid of the male. The discovery was 
made in 1677 by Leeuwenhoek in the case of birds, mammals, and, 
many other animals. Albrecht von Haller (1708-77) was at first 
inclined to regard these spermatozoa as the rudiments of the embryo, 
but later on, in the course of his long life, he withdrew this theory, 
and declared them to be a kind of parasite in the spermatic fluid 
without anything to do with fertilization. The same opinion was 
expressed in 1835 by K. E. von Baer, in opposition to the opinion 
of Prevost and Dumas, who had rightly interpreted the spermatozoa 
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as tile esBefntial elements of the spermatic fluid. When one follows the 
IMitter out in detail, one finds it almost incredible that such a number 
ii mistakes should have been made, and so many circuitous paths 
traversed, before even the limited knowledge current in the middle 
of the nineteenth century was attained— that is to say, enough to give 
ground for the assertion that fertilization depends upon the contact of 
the spematozoon with the body of the egg. In 1843 Martin Barry 
had found the spermatozoa within the egg-envelope of the rabbit ovum, 
but it was some time later (185a) that the investigations of Meissner, 
Bischoff, and Newport established the fact that the zoosperm penetrates 
through the egg-envelope. All else remained quite obscure, and could 
not be cleared up as long as it was believed, on the strength of 
observations which were in themselves correct enough, that merol 
zoosperms were always necessary to fertilize one ovum. 

To an understanding of the process even in its most general outlines 
there was lacking, apart from technical methods, an appreciation of 
the morphological value of the ovum and the spermatozoon. It was 
necassary to recognize both ovum and spermatozoon as ceMa before 
their union in fertilization could be regarded as the fusion pf two 
cells, as a copulation or conjugation of two minute elementary 
organisms. But this knowledge only gained ground very gradually, 
and even in the sixties opinions on the subject were very mu^ 
divided. Moreover, there was an entire absence of knowledge in 
regard t6 ‘sexual’ reproduction among the lower plants, the Algw, 
Fungi, Mosses, and Ferns, as well as of any detailed acquaintance with 
the pi-oceases of fertilization among flowering plants. All this had to 
be elucidated by the labours of many distinguished observers before 
it was possible to say so much even as this, that the process of 
fertilization depends in general on the union of two> ctils. 

I nerf not discuss the whole of this long proceM of scientific 
development, and have only touched upon it bee^' I wished to 
emphasize tirat the conception of the process fertilization, was for 
a long time quite erroneous, and has only ai^i^ ^ clearness in 
recent times. . Fairing as it is seed in tire highmr a^intiila was for long 
regarded as the essential part of the process, 1^ mysterious life- 
awakening influence was assumed in regard to it ; |md eveti when it was 
understood that not the (x^pulation, but the union of two living units 
which was always brought about thei|by— the nnion the meio and 
the female germ-cells— viras the essence of * fertilieatioa,’ this was still 
regarded as a life-awakening process, and the way to a true under- 
standing of the facts was thus mice more blocked. 

The simplest form of sexual reproduction in many-celled ftnimal.! 
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is found, among others, in the Yolvocinese, those green, spherical, fresh* 
water cell-colonies which we have already studied in ridation to re- 
production by asexual germ-cells. Among them it is the rule that, 
after a long series of generations producing only ‘asexual* germ-cells, 
c denies occur in which each germ-cell is no longer able to develop 
a new colony alone, but can do so only after it has united with 
another germ-cell. 

Now, as we have seen, there are Volvocine® in which the 
differentiation cells into those of the body (soma) and those 
concerned with reproduction has no' been established, and all the 
cells are therefore alike. In the»e, as for instance in the genus 
Pandorina (Fig. 62, p. 257}, when sexual reproduction is to occur 
the whole colony breaks up into sixteen cells : these burst forth from 
the gelatinous matrix in which they have been hitherto enclosed, 
swim about in the water with the help of their two hagella, meet 
other similar free-swimming cells and conjugate with these. The two 
swimming cells conio close to each other, draw in their flagella, sink 
to the ground in consequence, and fuse completely both as to the cell- 
body and the nucleus. They assume a spherical form, lose the eye- 
spot, become surrounded with a tough cell-skin or cyst, and so remain 
for a longer or shorter time as so-called ‘ zygotes * or lasting spores. 
Then they develop by repeated cell-division into one of the sixteen- 
celled Pa^Tidonm colonies with which we are already familiar; this 
bursts forth from the capsule and swims freely about in the water 
again. 

Here, therefore, the so-called sexual reproduction depends on the 
^fusion of two cells similar in appearance, and when this phenomenon 
was first known it was regarded as something quite different from the 
wrresponding reproduction in pther multicellular organisms. But we 
now know that quite nearly related Volvocineae belongii|j to the 
genus Volvox and to other gimera, which exhibit a diffe^ntiatioii 
i' into body-cells and reprcductive cells, may reproduce sexnally by 
means of two differed kinds d germ-cells ; and we have also learned 
through Goebel and others that even genera like Pandorim, which, 
consist of only one kind of cells, may yet produce male and female 
reproductive cells differing essentially in form from one another. In 
Eudorim, for instance, a gelatinous sphere containing sixteen or' 
thirty-two individual cells, asexual reproduction occurs in exactly the 
same way as in Pandorina, thi^ is, each of tfa^ cells divides four 
or five times in rapid succession, and thus forms new colony, which 
then hursts forth; but when the tiine for 6exud|r6production comes 
the colonies behave differently, for some become female and some 
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male. In ilie fonuer the eella as they were before, but in the 
male colonies the sixteen or thirty-two cells undergo a peculiar 
process of division, which ends in each becoming a mass (16-32) of 
sb-caUed ‘ zoosperms,’ that is, minute, narrow, longitudinally elongated 
cells with two flagella (Fig. 63 at D shows those of Vdvox). In 
Evidorim they difler from the female germ-cells or ova externally in 



Fig. 63. Volvox aurms, after Klein and Sclienck. 

Aj besides the small flagellate somatic celU of the ooloiiv 
there are five large egg-cells (t) which are capable of 
parthenogonetic development, three recently fertilized egg- 
cells (0) and a number of male germ-cells (a) in process of 
multiplication. From each of these, by continued division, 
a bundle of spermatozoa arises. By a bundle of thiriy-two 
sperm-cells in process of development, seen from above. 

0 , the same seen from the side. Magnified 667 times! 

J)f individual spermatozoa, magnified 834 times. 

form and size, as well as by being much more actively motile, and 
they contain green and subsequently yellow colouring matter, and 
a red eye-spot. We here find, for the first time among multicellular 
organisms, the differentiation of male and female germ-cells; and we 
learn from this that the essence of fertilization does not lie in. this 
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^Hfferentiation, since it may be absent, but that this distinction of 
r ^male and male cells is only of secondary moment, From the fact 
iliat the egg-cells are larger and less active, the ‘sperm-cells* or 
zoosperms smaller and livelier, we can already anticipate what will be 
more definitely established as our kn^^wledge of the facts increases-- 
that a differentiation according to the principle ol' division of labour 
has taken place even in the germ-cells, and that the first effect of this 
is to render the meeting of the cells destined for conjugation easier 
and more cerl"\in. The much sjialler and more slender zoosperms 
swim about in the water in clusters until they come in contact with 
a female colony ; then they separate irom each other, bore their way 
into the soft jelly of the female colony, and ‘ fertilize * tlie egg-cell, 
that is to say, each male cell fuses with a female cell and forms 
a ‘lasting spore,’ exactly as in Famtonm. 

In Volvox the state of matters is similar to that ’n Euuhrina ; 
here again, in addition to the ‘asexual* reproduction through the 
‘Pavthenogonidia’ M’hich are like egg-cells in appearance (Fig. 63,^!,^), 
there are also male and female germ-cells which are usually produced 
alternately with the former, but sometimes at the same time, as in 
Fig. 63. The egg-cells are large and have no flagella, the sperm-cells 
lie together in clusters, and after they are mature {D) they swim freely 
in the water and then bore into another colony, where each unites 
with an egg-cell The difference between the iwo kinds of cells 
consists therefore in the much greater number, the much smaller size, 
and the greater activity of thu male cells, and in the smaller number 
but much larger size of the female cells — a differentiation in accord- 
ance Avith the principle of division of labour, depending on the fact 
that the two kinds of cells must reach each other, and yet must 
contain a certain mass of living protoplasm. While the small size but 
large number of male cells, combined with their motility, gives them 
an advantage in seeking out and boring into the female cells, the large 
size of the latter, on the other hand, makes up for the loss in mass 
which the fertilized egg would otherwise suffer from the diminution 
in size of the male cell This difference in size may be greatly 
accentuated ; thus in one of the brown sea- wracks, for instance, the 
spermatozoa are only 5 micro-millimetres in length, while the ova are 
spherical and have a diameter of 80-100 micro-millimetres, thus 
containing a mass 30-60,000 times greater (Mobius). Fig. 64 shows 
an ovum of this species surrounded by spennatozoa. 

In the course of the evolution of species this contrast between 
female and male germ-cells became more and more marked, not 
always in the same direction, however, but in one or another according 
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to ccmditions of fertilization. It would be erroneous to suppose 
ft^tjiwith the higher differentiation of the organism as a whole, the 
differentiation of the germ-cells became increasingly complex. On 
the contrary we find even among Algse, as the case of Fucus shows, 
$, marked difference between the sex-cells, which rather decreases than 
(increases among many of the higher plants. It is not on the more or 
less complex structure of the organism itself that the nature and 
degree of the dimorphism of the germ-cells depends, but on the 
special conditions which are involved in each case, both in the union 
of the two kinds of sex-cells and in the subsequent development of 
the |H?oduct of this union, the ‘ fertilized ovum.’ 

Thus it 'comes about that the male or ‘ sperm-cells ’ of the lower 
plants, of the lower animals, and, again, of the highest animals are 

similar in structure. In all these 



Fio. 64. Fucus j^uiycarpus^ brown hoa- 
wrack. Ei, ovum, surrounded by swarming 
sporm-cells {sp). After Schenfek. 


organisms the male germ-cells 
exhibit the minuteness, the form, 
and the activity of the so-called 
‘ zoosperms ’ or ‘ spermatozoa,’ 
that is to say, they are thread- 
like, very minute corpuscles, 
which move rapidly forwards in 
water or other fluid with undu- 
latory movements, and penetrate 
into the ovum with similar boring 
movements when they have been 
fortunate enough to reach their 
goal. At the anterior end they 


possess a more or less conspicuous 
^ickening, the so-called ‘head’ in which the nucleus lies, and this 
is followed by the ‘ tail,’ a thread-like stracture consisting of cytoplasm 
which effects undulatory moveinentH compamble to those of the 
flagella of Infusorians and Volvocinefc. The whole spermatozoon is 
thus a specialized ' flagellate cell.’ 


When these ‘zoospenns’ wore recognized as the ‘fertilizing 
elements’ in higher animals, and when ‘sperm-threads’ had been 
found, not only in all mammals and birds, reptiles, amphibians, and 
fishes, but even in many ‘ invertebrates, ’ the conclusion was suggested 
that the function of fertilization might Iw discharged by this lively 
motile substance ; for until the eighth decade of the nineteenth century 
fertilization was still regarded by many as an ‘ awakening of life.’ in 
the egg. Since life depends on movement, in truth on infinitely fine 
molecular movements, of which the movement of the whole germ-cell 
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frompIa<je to place is only a visible outcome, fertilization was pictured, 
by a not very luminous process of reasoning, as the awakening of life 
in the ovum— in itself incapable of further life— through the trans- 
ference to it of movement through the agency of the zoosperm. Some 
I vestigators even went the length of reigrarding the ovum as * dead 
organic material’ 

I mention this at this point, though I do not propose in the 
meantime to inquire further into the significance of the conjugation 
of the sex-cells. . But the view just refen‘ed to is so completely refuted 
even by the external form of the man germ-cells in many groups of 
plants and animals, that I cannot discuss these diftbreuces in form 
without at the same time indicating the comilusions which they 
directly suggest. 

The great majority of plants and animals exhibit the zoosperm 
form of male germ-cells, and this must obviously be interpreted in 
the light of the fact that the ova to be fertilized are not generally to 
be found in direct pj oxiinity to the spenns shed by the male organism, 
but are at some distance from them. Among Medusae and Pol5rpB both 
mal(‘ and female geim-cells are liberated into the water, simultaneously 
it may be, but separated from each other by distances of some feet or 
yards. The spermatozoa then swim about seeking the ova, which 
are also floating freely iii the sea, guided by a power of attraction on 
the part of the latter— an attraction of whose nature we know nothing, 
tliough in the case of certain fern-ova it has been traced to the 
secretion of liialic acid (Pfefler). 

The same conditions obtain among Sponges. Here, again, the 
persons (»r stocks arc either male or female ; fhe latter produce large 
delicate ova, which lie in the interior of the sponge and there await 
the fertilizing sperms ; the former give off the ripe sperms into the 
water in such abundance tliat thousands and millions of zoosperms 
burst forth simultaneously in all directions; these seek about for 
a female sponge, penetrat^ into its canal system, and so ultimately 
reach I he ova. Of course only a very few of them reach their goal ; 
the greater number are lost in the water and become the prey of 
Infusorians, RaJiolarians, • or other lowly animals. The fact that 
enormous numbers thus miss their true aim shows us why these 
zoosperms must be produced in such quantities; it is simply an 
adaptation to the extraordinarily high ratio of elimination in these 
cells, just as the number of young annually produced by an animal, 
or of seeds by a plant, is regulated by natural selection according to 
the ratio of elimination of the particular species. The more numerous 
the descendants which succumb each time to unfavourable circum- 
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to or to l«kck of' food, the more prolific 

te. The same holds true of the regulation of the number of 
j germ-cells to be produced by an individual ; there must be so ; 
'/ixiBay developed that, in spite of the unavoidable enormous loss, on an 
r ^average the numbei;of mature ova : 


. : 'Cpecies always receive spermatozoa. 

A; ' Also associated with the prodigal production of zoosperms is their 

minuteness, for the more zoosperms that can be developed out of 
a given mass of organic substance the smaller they are. Each species 
is restricted within definite limits of production by its size and the 
Volume of its body, and there is thus an advantage in having the 
zoosperms of the smallest possible size whenever the chance of the 
individual sperm successfully reaching an ovum is very small. In 
nil Buck cases nature has abstained from burdening the male germ- 
cell with an appreciable contribution of material to the result of 
conjugation, that is, to the foundation of the new organism; the 
passive ovum contains in itself alone almost all that is necessary to 
the building up of the embryo. Fertilization of the ovum by the 
lil)eration of the sperm-cells into the water occurs not only in animals 
of low degree, sucli as Sponges, Medusae, Star-fishes, Sea-urchins and 
their relatives, but also in much higher animals, such as many Fishes 
and Amphibians, and in these the male cells have the form of motile 
threads. But the spermatozoon-form of male cell does not occur 
only in animals and plants which live in the water, or in those which, 
like mosses and many vascular plants, are at least occasionally covered 
by a thin layer of rain or dew, in which the zoosperms can swim to 
the ova, it occurs also in a very large number of animals in which 
the sperms pass directly into the Ixxly of the female, in those, 
therefore, in which copulation takes place. 

But even where copulation occurs we find that in most cases, as, 
for instance, in Vertebrates, Molluscs, and Insects, the zoosperm-form 
is retained. The reason for this is obviously twofold : in the first 
place, in many cases the sperms do not directly reach the ovum as 
a consequence of copulation, but may have to go a long way within 
the body of the female, as in mammals ; or even when the way is short 
and certain, the ovum may l)e encased in a firm covering or shell 
diflScult to penetrate, and the thread-like zoosperm has to face the 
task of boring its way through this shell, or slipping in through 
a minute opening, the so-called micropyle. In either case it would 
be difficult to imagine a foim of sperm-cell better adapted to the 
fulfilment of this task than that of a thread with a thin, pointed head- 
portion and a long motile tail, which enables the zoosperm to twist 
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itself like a screw through a narrow openiz^ in the egg-envelopll 
whether the opening was previously present or not. y 

We can thus understand why, among insects for instanc^ the 
male cells should always occur in thfv form of soosperms, aljpough 
in this case they reach a special receptacle in the lemale repr<|luctite 
organs, the ‘rece .itaculum seminis/ and are stored up in thk Wheii 
a mature ovum gliding downwards through the oviduct comes to 
the place where this receptacle opens iito it, the liberation of a few 
sperm-cells suffices to fertilize it with certainty, provided that they 
possess the thread-like form, which allows them to slip in through 
the very minute opening in the egg-envelope. It might be inferred 
from the certainty with which the ovum must in this case be found 
by the spermatozoon that only a small number of the latter would 
require to be produced, and yet even here the number is very large, 
though not so enormous as in the sea-urchins and other marine 
aninrJs, which simply allow the sperm-cells to escape into the water. 
The large number in insects is due to the fact that many of the 
sperms may miss the micropyle ; and also that in many insects a 
very large number of eggs have to be fertilized in succession. In the 
course of a life lasting three or four years the queen bee lays many 
thousand of eggs, most of wliich are fertilized, and that from a 
seminal receptacle which has been filled only onc''. 

There are, however, other sperm-cells of thread-like form which 
are not produced in such enormous multitudes, but in a much more 
moderate number, perhaps a few hundreds in the testicle. This is so 
in the little Crustaceans, known as 0.stracod8, all the freshwater species 
of which possess zoosperms only moderately numerous and of quite 
unusual size. 

The comparatively small number is explained by the certainty 
with wliich each of them reaches the ovum, and the large size may be 
accounted for in part by the small number which suffices, and wdiich, 
therefore, admits of the male cell also carrying a considerable portion 
of the material for the building up of the embryo. Probably, how- 
ever, the thickness and firmness of the covering of the ovum has some- 
thing to do with it, for it has no opening for the entrance of the 
male cell, and it is fully hardened by the time fertilization takes 
place. Perhaps nowhere can we see more clearly how every little 
detail of the structure of the organism is dominated by the principle 
of adaptation than in the arrangements for fertilusation, and notably 
in those which obtain in the Ostracods. I pass by the complicated 
apparatus for copulation, since we do not yet understand it fully in 
all particulars. According to my own investigations and those ot my 
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femer students, Dr. Stuhlmann and Dr. Schwarz, the essential point 
seems to be that the colossally large zoosperms, which show no activity 
within the body of the male, leave it one at a time, so to speak, in 
smgle file. In copulation they are pressed out singly, one after the 
other, through a very fine tube, and then they enter, still singly, 
through the reproductive aperture of the female into an equally fine 
passage with spiral windings, through which they ultimately reach a 
roomy pear-shaped receptacle, the ‘receptaculum seminis’ of the female. 
There they lie in a long band composed of several hundreds, and 
only now attain their full maturity by throwing off an outer cuticle— ■ 
moulting, so to speak. It is only when they get into a fluid medium 
that they show the power of undulatory movement, feeble at first, 

but gradually more ener- 
violent, 
movements 

•• abd$ i'bem to penetrate 

like gimlets, into the 
I /\ calcareous egg-shell. In 

ihu^ o ' normal coursq it liap- 

\1 ^ mature 

^ I J depositedfrom the 

opening of the oviduct, 

sperms at the same time, 
^ shortly afterwards, 

leaves the ‘ receptaculum 
Fio. 65. Copulation in a DaphnM (Lync»pui\ seminis ’ of the female by 

Emptying of the sperm (sp) into tlie brood chamber „ . , , , 

of the female ( 9 ). ahd <5, the abdomen of the male, the Spiral passage, 

Magniflod loo times. anj readies the exterior 

just hehinil the ovum. 
The actual process of penetration lias not been observed as yet, but 
the ssoosperm lias been seen at a slightly later stage spirally coiled 
inside the ovum. 

In these Ostracods the sperms are often visible with the naked 
eye, and in some species they are twice the length of the animal ; 
they are thus emphatically giant cells, which can develop a very 
considerable lioring power. 

In respect to the various adaptations of the sperm-cells to the 
conditions of fertilization there is hardly any group more interesting 
than the water-fleas or Daphnids. 

It is amazing how greatly the size of the sperms varies among 
the Daphnids, and how it stands in inverse proportion to their 


Fio. 65. Copulation in a Daphnid (Lyncapid'. 
Emptying of the sperm (sp) into tlie brood chamber 
of the female (9). ahd d, the abdomen of the mule. 
Magnified too times. 
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numkr. and how both are obviously regulated in relation to the 
difficulties which stand in the way of each sperm-cell before it can 
reach the oviim, In some species the sperm-cells are very large, in 
others extremely small In the genera Daphwiat Lynceus, and others, 

. ^pulation occurs as shown in Fig. 6j) : the sperm-cells (^) are 
liberated by the male into the capacious brx>d-cavity of the female, 
which at the moment is closed to some extent by the abdouien of the 
male, in reality closed only partially at the posterior end and at 
the sides. It "cems inevitable tLat a large proportioi of the male 
elements should stream out again and be lost because of the violent 
movements of both animals. Accordingly, we find that the sperm- 
cells are only about the 
hundredth part of a 
millimetre in length 
and of round or rod- 
like form, and are 
voided in multitudes 
into the brood -cavity. 

show such cells in dif- 
ferent species, as they 
occur in the testes tc 
the ntunber of many 
thousands. But in all 
the species in which the 
brood-cavity is vbsed, 
and in which therefore 

there is not such a mtimtns. /, Eurycerm tamVaim, y, Alomlla 

, ' pygmm, Peracantha tmneata. All magnified 300 

serious loss of sperm- times. 

cells, the elements are 

much larger, and at the same time less numerous. They are largest 
and least numerous in sp jcies of genera like Daplindla, Pdyphmmf 
and Jiythotrephes, in which the males have a copulatory organ, so that 
the possibility of loss of the male cells is excluded. Thus the round, 
delicate, and viscid sperm-cells of BytJwtrephes (Fig. 66, 6) are more 
than a tenth of a millimetre in length, but they are developed in pro- 
portionately smaller numbers, so that more than twenty are nevet 
found in the testis, and often only six or eight, while in copulation 
only from three to five are ejected. But as there are only two eggs 
to be fertilized at a time, and as the male cells are expressed into the 
bmod-cavity directly upon the eggs, so that they immediately adhere 
to them, this small number is amply sufficient. 





tBx mnvms iheobt 


. 1( u rem&rkable how the spenn-cells sometimes are in., 

.tptite nearly related spedes of Daphnids, as a glance at Fig. 66 will 
■ show; and, on the other hand, how similar they may be in two 
^ '.,i^Mcies which belong to different families, like Bythdre^es longmvutvm 
Daphndla hyalina (c). The last fact may be explained as an 
adaptation to similar conditions of fertilization. Both species have 
!!.»(^Wve cqiulatory organs, and their large delicate sperm-cells must 
■' Immediately adhere when they come into contact with the shell-less 



Fro. 67. Spormatozos of various animals, aftor Ballowitz, Mliker, and vom Eath 
I, man. a, bat (r.«»nijo). 3, pig. 4, rat. 5, tmllfincli. 6, newt. 7, skate (Saia\ 
8, bostle. 9, molo-onoket (OrpliofaJpo). 10, freshwater snail iPaluiim). 11. W- 
urchin. Much magnified. 


ovum, and: penetrate into it by means of amoeboid processes. Con- 
versely, the difference between sperm-cells of allied species like Sida 
crystallim (a), Moim rectimtm (e) and M.pararlom {d} is related to 
different adaptations to nearly the same conditions of fertilization. 
In Sida (Fig. 66 a) the large flat sperm-cells, with their fringed ends 
and their large soft surface, adhere easily to the ova, and the same 
end is attained in Moim rectirodru by means of stiff radiating 
processes, while in the nearly related species, Mmm pamdoxa, the 
male cell {d) resembles an Australian boomerang and presses in 
like a wedge between the ova and the wall of the brood-sac. 

In Fig. 67 a small selecticm of animal male cells is figured, all of 
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which take the fonn of sperm-threads or spermatosoa, and yet thd;j^ 
differ very much from one another in detail. It would undoubtecjiy 
be of great interest to follow out these ndnute adaptations of the ' 
sperm-cells to the conditions of fertilize tion, md to demcmstrate that 
their size, and especially their form, in the different species of animals 
are adjusted to the special constitution of the ovum, its envelope, 
and its micropyles, and to the ease or difficulty with which it can be 
reached; but much information must be forthcoming 
before we can cv'en suggest, for instance, why the sperm- 
cell of the salamander is so enormously long, large, and 
pointed at the head, while that of Man (Fig. 67, i) is 
comparatively short, with broad, fist head Rnd a recently 
discovered minute apex ; or why tho^e of Man and many 
fishes (such as Colitis) should be so much alike, and so 
on. From many sides, however, we are led to conclude 
tha^ even down to the minutest details notning is in 
vain, and that eveiy thing depends on adaptation. 

In general, even the peculiarities of form alreatly 
indicate this; thus the spirally coiled structure of the 
head, which is especially well developed in the sperma- 
tozoa of birds (Fig. 67, 5), in those of the skate (7), 
and of the freshwater snail {Paludina) (10), works like 
a corkscrew, 'and makes it possible for the sperma- 
tozoon to pierce through the I'esistant envelope of the 
ovum. Similarly, the sharply pointed head of the insect 
spermatozoon (Fig, 67, 8 & 9) seems adapted for slipping Diagram of a 
through the minute pre-formed micropyle fn the hard 

® ^ 20011, after 

egg'Shcll. Wilson. 

Of the dehiiled and complicated structure of 
spermatozoa we have only recently been made aware n, nucleus, 
through the increasing perfection of the microscope and 
of technical methods ol investigation. Fig. 68 shows 
one after a diagrammatic figure by Wilson. We see the ment. 
apical point {sp) for boring into the ovum, the nucleus *fi5ament 
(ti) surrounded by a thin layer of protoplasm, which 
together form the head, then the middle portion (m) which contains 
the ‘ centrosomc ’ (c), and the ‘ tail * or ‘ flagellum * which effects the 
movement of the whole and which itself possesses a complex structure 
with an ‘ axial filament ' {ax) and an enveloping layer, the latter often 
drawn out into a spirally twisted, undulating membrane of the most 
extreme delicacy, as is most clearly seen in the newt (Fig. 67, 6). 

Not in the Daphnids alone, but in other groups of Crustaceans as 
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»perm-*cells of quite peculiar form occur, as, for instance, in the 
a?pi»yfish and its marine relatives, the crabs and the long-tailed 
Decapods. In these cases the spermatozoa bear long and stiff thom- 
like processes, which, as in the sperm-cells of Moina, make them ad- 
hesive, and, according to Brandes, render it possible for them to cling 
among the bristles on the abdomen of the female until one of the 
many eggs leaving the oviduct comes within reach. For among these 
Crustacea there is no true copulation, but the masses of sperm-cells 
are packed together into sperm-packets or ‘ spermatophores,’ and are 
affixed by the male near the opening of the oviduct, where they burst 
and pour forth their contents between the appendages of the female. 

All these remarkable and widely divergent structures and arrange- 
ments depend not upon chance or on the fantastic expression of a 
' formative power,’ as an earlier generation was wont to phrase it ; they 
are undoubtedly without exception adaptations to the most intimate 
conditions of fertilization in each individual case. I lay particular 
stress upon a recognition of this, because it pennits us to infer with 
certainty that even the variations of the single cell, if they are 
sufficiently important for the species, may be controlled by natural 
selection. It is obvious that the adaptations of the sex-cells must 
depend not on histonal selection, but ordy upon personal selection, since 
it is indifferent for the individual sperm-cells whether fertilization is 
accomplished successfully or not, while it is by no means indifferent 
for the species. The organism dies without descendants if its sperm- 
cells do not fertilize, and the carrying on of the species must be left to 
those of its fellows which produced sperm-cells which fertilize with 
more certainty ; thus it* is not the sperm-cells themselves, but the 
individual organisms which are selected, and that in relation to the 
quality of the sex-cells they produce. 

In contrast with the great diversity of fonn exhibited by the 
spermatozoa, the differentiation of the ovum appears very uniform, at 
least in regard to form and activity. The main form is spherical, but 
it is subject to many variations in the way of elongation or flattening. 
In the lower forms of life, as, for instance, among the sponges, and also 
in the polyps and Medusae the egg-cells possess, until they are mature, 
the locomotor capacity of unicellular organisms ; they creep about after 
the manner of amcFbm, and indeed, as I showed years ago, this 
movement from place to place in many polyps is exactly regulated ; 
thus at a definite time they may leave the place where they originated 
and may, for instance, creep from the outer layer of cells (ectoderm) 
of the animal into the inner layer (endodenn) by boring thix)ugh the 
so-called ‘ supporting lamella,’ then they may creep further in the 
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endodarm, and finally return to quite definite and often remote spots 
in the ectoderm {Eudendrium, Fig. 95). In another hydroidf polyp 
{Corydendrium parasltiemi) the mature egg-cells leave their former 
position within the endoderm and creep entirely outside of the animal 
diich produced them, establishing themselves in a definite spot on its 
external surface, where they await the feriilizing zoosperms. Many 
ova can accomplish slight amoeboid movements, but in most animals 
these do not suffice for movement froni place to place, and the ova 
remain quietly in the 
spot where they were 
developed, or arc pas- 
sively pushed to another. 

Cases such as that of the 
polyp I have cited, in 
which the ovum actually 
comes to meet the male 
element, are (|uite excep- 
tional, for in general 
the ov.um is the passive 
and the spermatozoon 
the active or exploiing 
element in fertilization. 

The female cell is en- 
trusted with procuring 
and storing the material 
necessary to the building 
uj) of the embryo : and 
its peculiarities depend 
chietly on this. 

It is true that in 
plants this stored material 
is seldom considerable, an*! that is because the ovum so frequently re- 
mains even after fertilization within the living tissues of the plant, and 
is thence supplied, often very abundantly, with food-stuffs; and, more- 
over, because the young plant that springs from the fertilized ovum may 
be very small and simple, and yet capable of immediately procuring 
its own nourishment. But there are exceptions to this ; thus the ova 
of the brown sea-wracks, or Fucacese, for instance, are quite twenty 
times as large as the ordinary cells of the algae (Fig. 64), and contain 
a quantity of food-stuff within themselves. In this case the ova are 
liberated into the water even before fertilization, and the nutrition of 
the embryo from the mother-plant is excluded. 





Fio. 69. Ovum of th( 'Sea-urchin, Toxopnmstes lividus, 
after W'ilson. zk, cell-body. A;, iiuoleuH or ao-oalled 
‘germinal vesicle.* n, nucleolus or so-called ‘ger- 
minal spot.* Below there is a spermatozoon of the 
same animal, with the same magnification (750 
times;. 
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'' In these Algee we meet, for the first time, with a special organ in 
which" the ova arise. In animals this is much more generally the 
isaee/ and. from sponges upwards there are always quite definite parts 
and tissues of the body which are alone able to develop eggs, and 
these are usually wdl-defined organa of special structure, the ovaries. 
Similarly, in male animals the spermatozoa arise in special places, and 
usually in special organs, the spermaries or testes. 

Animal ova often consist of more than the simple cell-body, the 
protoplasm and its nucleus ; they almost always contain in the cell- 
liody a so-called ‘Deutoplasm,' as Van Beneden has fittingly named the 
yoHc-substance. This consists of fats, carbohydrates, or albuminoids, 
which often, lie in the cell-body in the form of spherules, flakes, or 
grains— a nutritive material that is often surrounded and enclosed 
by a small quantity of living matter or formative protoplasm. Apart 
from these stores of yolk it would be impossible for a young animal 
to develop from the ovum of a snake or a bird, for such highly 
differentiated animals could not be formed from an egg of microscopic 
dimensions if this remained without some supply of food from outside 
of itself during the period of development. There is obviously need 
for a considerable amount of building material, so that all the organs 
and parts, which are composed of thousands and millions of cells, may 
be developed. 

Thus the size of the animal-ovum depends essentially on the 
quantity of yolk that has to be supplied to tlie egg, and this 
depends in the main on whether the egg is still drawing nourishment 
from the mother during the development of the young animal. There- 
fore, as a general rule, eggs which are laid, and are surrounded and 
protected by a shell, are usually much larger than the eggs of animals 
which go through their development within the body of the mother. 
The best known illustration of this proposition is offered by mammals 
and birds, animals of equally high organization and comparable in 
bodily size. While the eggs of birds may be as much as 15 centi- 
metres in length, and may weigh i\ kilogrammes, those of most 
mammals remain microscopically minute, and scamdy exceed a length 
of 0*3 millimetres. The same principle is often illustrated within one 
and the same small group of animals, and even in the same species. 
Here, again, the Daphnids or water-fleas may serve as an example. 

Among these there are two kinds of eggs, summer and winter 
eggs, of which the former go through their development into a young 
animal within a brood-cavity on the back of the female, while the others 
are liberated into the water, and are surrounded by a haid shell. The 
summer eggs receive more or less nourishment from the motiier by 
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tie e:Ktravasatioii of the nutritive constituents, of the blood into the 
brood-cavity, and they thus require a smaller provision of yolk than 
the winter eggs, whidi are thrown entirely upon their own resources. 
Accordingly we find that in all Daphnids the summer eggs are at 
bast a little smaller and have less yolk than the winter eggs, as in 
the genus DaphtieUa (Fig. 70, A and B), while in some species, e.g. of 
Bythotrephes, this difference increases so much that the summer eggs 
are almost without yolk, and therefore very minute (Fig. ^1,3). Ihe 
reason of this lies in the fact thao in %is case the broccl-sac L filled 
with a nutritive fluid rich in albuminoid substances, so thkt the 



Fi«. 71. Bytitotrephes hngimams. - 4 , the brood- 
sac (Br) of the female containing two winter-ora 
on which five large sperm-cells (^) are lying. 
i2, dorsal surface of the animal. Dr, glandular layer 
which secretes the shell-substance. BK, copuhitory 
canal. B, The brood-sac (Br) containing two summer- 
ova {Sei). Both figures under the same magaifica- 
tion (loo). 


embryo during its development is continually supplied with con- 
centrated nourishment. This is not the case with the winter eggs, 
because these are liberated into the water, and we therefore find that 
they are of enormous size and quite filled with yolk (Fig. 71, A). 

In this instance, as in all the simpler eggs, the yolk constituents 
are secretions of the cell-body of the ovum ; but nature employs many 
devices, if I may so speak, to bring up the mass of the egg, and 
especially of the yolk, to the highest attainable point. Thus in many 
orders of Crustaceans, for instance in the water-fleas just mentioned 
there are special egg-nourishing cells, that is, yowg ovum-cells which 
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di) differ from the rest either in origin or in appearance, only they 
do not become mature eggs, but at a definite time cease to make 
progress, and then slowly break up, so that their substance may be 
absorbed as food by the true ova. Thus there is a much greater and 
at the same time more rapid growth than could be attained through 
nourishment from the blood alone. In the Daphnids the ovaries 
consist of groups of four cells each, only one of which becomes an 
ovum (Fig. 72, Ei), while the other three (i, 2, and 4) form nutritive 
isells which break up. This is so in all summer eggs; but in the 
winter eggs a much larger number of nutritive cells may take part 
in equipping a single ovum, and in the genus Moina over forty 
do so. But here the difference in size between the two kinds of 
eggs is very marked, the winter eggs being twice the diameter of the 
summer eggs. 

In many insects also, e.g. in beetles and bees, similar nutritive 



Fio. 7a. 8 i(la crystaUina, a Daplinid ; a fragment of th(^ ovary showing one of the 
groups of four cells, of which i, a, and 4 are nutritive cells, and only 3 becomes an 
ovum. Magnified 300 times. 

cells occur, but there is in these forms a different arrangement which 
serves at the same time for the formation of the shell, and the 
supplying to the ovum of the necessary yolk-stuffs— the ovum is 
surrounded with a dense layer of epithelial cells, a so-called ‘ follicle.’ 
In mammals and birds also these ‘follicle cells’ certainly play an 
important part in the nutrition of the ovum, though it is not yet 
quite clear how they act-whether they protluce within themselves 
grains of yolk and other nutritive substances and convey these to the 
ovum by means of fine radiating processes, or whether they themselves 
ultimately migrate into the ovum and theie break up. In any case 
it is worthy of note that all these follicular cells in insects and 
vertebrates have the same origin as the egg-cells, that is, they are 
modified germ-cells. The case is therefore essentially the as in 
the nutritive cells of the Daphnids; nature sacrifices the greater 
number of the germ-cells in order to be able to provide more 
abundantly for the minority. She thus succeeds in raising the egg 
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beyond itself, so to speak, and provides the means for a growth 
which could obviously not be attained by* means of the oidinary 
nourishment supplied by the blood. 

We now understand why the eggs of many animals should be 
f such enormous size 
and often of such com- 
plex structure. The eggs 
of birds are especially 
remarkable in this re* 
spect, and it has till 
recently been disputed 
whether they are really 
morphologically equiva- 
lent to a single cell. But 
this is undoubtedly the 
case, and though only 
the small thin gerjninal 
disk (Fig. 73, Bl) with 
its nn,cleus is the active 
part of this cell— the 
cell -body proper— yet 
all the rest— the enormous sphere of yolk with its regular layers of 
yellow [GD) and white {WD) yolk, the concentric layers of fluid 
albumen (EW) round about this, the chalazte [Ch), and finally, the 
delicate shell membrane (S) and the limy shell (ifS)— belong to this 
cell, and have arisen in connexion with it (Fig. 73). 


DM GD BIWD EW KS 


klR 



Fio, 73 . Diagrammatic longitudinal section of a 
hen's egg before incubation, after Allen Thomson. 
Blf germinal disk. (11), yellow yolk. Wd, white yolk. 
DM, ' itelline membrane. EW, albumen. Ch, chalaza. 
S, shell membrane. KS, shell. LB, air chamber. 



LECTURE XV 


THE PROCESS OF FERTILIZATION 

Oll'di vision and nuclear division— The chromatin as the material basis of 
liijieritance— The I'dle of the centrosphere in the mechanism of division— The 
Chromosomes— Fertilization of the egg of the sea-urchin according to Hertwig— Of 
the egg of Ascaris according to Van Beneden— The directive divisions, or the extrusion 
of the polar bodies— Halving of the number of chromosomes— The same in the 
sperm-cell- Reducing division in parthenogenetic eggs— In the bee— Exceptional 
and artificial parthenogenesis— Rale of the centrosphere in fertilization and in 
parthenogenesis. 

Now that we have made ourselves acquainted with the two kinds 
of germ-cells on the union of which * sexual reproduction ' depends, we 
may proceed to a more detailed discussion of the process of fertilization 
itself. But it is indispensable that we should take account of the 
processes of nuclear and cell-division, as these have been gradually 
recognized and understood in the course of the last decade. It may 
appear strange that the processes of division should throw light on the 
apparently opposite processes of cell-union, but it is the case, and no 
understanding of the latter is possible without a knowledge of the 
former. 

From the time of the discovery of the cell until well on in the 
sixties the process of celUdivision was looked on as a perfectly simple 
process, as a mere constriction in the middle of the cell. It was 
observed that a cell in the act of dividing (Fig. 59, il) stretched itself 
out, that its nucleus also became longer, became thinner in the middle, 
assumed a dumb-bell form, and was then gradually constricted, giving 
rise to two nuclei (B), whereupon the body of the cell also constricted 
and the two daughter-cells were formed (C). In certain worn-out or 
highly differentiated cells a cell-division of this kind really seems to 
occur— the so-called ‘ direct ' division— but in young cells, and indeed 
in all vigorous cells, the process, which looks simple, is, in reality, 
exceedingly complex. Not only is the structure of the nucleus incom- 
parably more complex than was recognized a quarter of a century ago, 
but nature has placed within the fell a special and marvellously 
intricate apparatus, by means of which the component parts of the 
nucleus are divided between the two daughter^nuclei. 

For a long time all that was distinguished in the cell-nucleus was 
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the nuclear membrane and a fluid content in which one or mm 
nuclear bodies or nucleoli float. But this does not by any means 
exhaust what can now be recognized in the structure of the nucleus, 
and the most important constituents are not even among these, for 
i.'^cent researches, especially thOse of Hacker, have shown that the 
nucleolus or the nucleoli, to which tliere wan formerly an inclination 
to attach a very high importance, must be regarded as only transient 
formations and not living element— in fact, as mere collections of 
organic substance— ‘ bye-producL of the metabolism,' which at a 
definite time, that is just before the division of the nucleus, disappear 
from the nuclear space and are u^ed up. We now know that in the 
resting cell, that is, in tlie cell which is not in the act of dividing 
(Fig. 74, A), a very fine network of pale threads, often very difficult 
to make visible, fills the whole nuclear cavity, like a spider's web or 
the finest soap bubbles, and that in this so-called nuclear framework 
there are embedded granules of rounded or angular form (Atchr) 
which consist of a v.ubstance which stains deeply with such pigments 
as carmine, hsBmatoxylin, all aniline dyes, &c., and which has there- 
fore received the name of chromatin. Often, indeed generally, 
these granules are exceedingly small, but sometimes they are bigger, 
and in that case they are less numerous and more easily made visible ; 
in all cases, however, they are in a certain sense the most important 
part of the nucleus, for we must assume that it is their influence 
which deteraiines the nature of the cell, which, so to speak, impresses 
it with the specific stamp, and makes the young cell a muscle-cell or a 
nerve-cell, which even gives the germ-cell the power of producing, 
by continued multiplication through division, a whole multicellular 
organism of a particular structure and definite differentiation, in 
short, a new individual of the particular species to which the parents 
belong. We call the substance of which these chromatin granules 
consist by the name first introduced into science by Nageli, though 
only to designate a postu! ited substance which had not at that time 
^been observed, but which he imagined to be contained within the 
cell-body— by the name Idioplasm^ that is to say, a living substance ^ 
determining the individual nature {itbos = form). I am anticipating 
here, and I reserve a more detailed explanation until I can gradually^ 
bring together all the facts which justify the conception I have just 
indicated of the ‘ chromatin grains ’ as an ‘ idioplasm,' or, as we may 
also call it, a ‘ hereditary substance.' 

That this chromatin must be something quite special we see from 
the processes of cell and nuclear division, which I shall now briefly 
describe. 
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When a cell is on the eve of dividing we observe first tiiat thsT 
chronia tiTi grains, which have till then been scattered throughout the 
network of the nucleus, approach each other and arrange themselves 



Fig. 74. Diagram of nucloar diviBion, adapted from E. B. Wilson. vesting cell 
with cell-substance (s/c), oeiitrosphere {ctph) which contains two centrosomes, nucleolus 
(Wc), and chromosomes (c/tr), the last distributed in the nuclear reticulum. jB, the 
chromatin united in a coiled thread ; the centrosphtue divided into two and giving off 
rays which unite the halves. C, the nuclear sjundie {ksp) formed, the rays more 
strongly developed, the nuclear membrane (frwi) in process of dissolution, the chromatin 
thread divided into eight similar pieces (c/trs), the rays are attaching themselves to the 
chromosomes. D, perfected nuclear spindle with the two centrospheres at the poles 
(cspft) and the eight chromosomes (c/irs) in the equator of the spindle, all now longi- 
tudinally split, E, daughter-chromosomes diverging from one another, but still 
united by filaments, the centrosomes ;,cs) are already doubled for the next division. 
F, daughter-chromosomes, quite separated from one another, are already beginning 
to give ofi' processes ; the cell-substance is beginning to be constricted. (7, end of the 
process of division : two daughter-oells witli similar nuclear reticulum {tk) and 
centrospheres (espa), as in A, 
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a loBg thin thmd which, irregularly inteitwined, forms a looiii^ 
skein, the so-called coil-stage (Pig. 74, B), The thread tlien begins lo 
thicken, and somewhat later it can be seen to have broken up into 
a number of pieces of equal length, as if it had been cut into equal 
pieces with scissors (C). 

These pieces or chromosomes become shoi*ter by slowly contracting, 
and thus each takes the form of an angular loop, a straight rod, or 
a roundish, oval, or spherical bod 7 (Fig. 74, (7, chrs). While this is 
happening, we can see ao the side of the nucleus, and closely apposed 
to it, a pale longitudinally striped figure with a swelling, similar to 
a handle, at both ends —the so-called nuclear spindle or central 
spindle (ksp). This is the apparatus foi the division of the nucleus, 
and it was previously represented by a small body susceptible to 
ceitain stains— the centrosome, which was surrounded by a halo-like 
zone, the centrosphere or ‘ sphere.’ This body was long overlooked, 
but now the majority of investigators assume that, though it is often 
inconspicuous and very difiicult to make visible, it is nevertheless 
present in every cell which is capable of division, and that it is 
therefore a permanent and indispensable constituent of the cell 
(Fig. 74, A and li, csph). 

When a cell is on the point of dividing, this remarkable cell- 
organ, which has hitherto seemed no more than an insignificant, pale, 
little sphere, now becomes cctive. First of all, often before the 
formation of the chromatin coil, it doubles by division {A and B csph)^ 
at first only as regards the centrosome, and then as regards the 
sphere also (B); and while division is going on fine protoplasmic 
filaments issue from the dividing sphere and* radiate like rays from 
a sun into the cell-substance. As they only retain their connexion 
with each other at the surfaces of the dividing halves of the sphere 
which are turned towards each other, we might almost say that fine 
threads are drawn out between the two halves as they separate and 
these become longer the further apart the halves diverge. In this 
rnanncT the much-talked-of ‘spindle figure’ arises, which was first 
described in the seventies through the researches of A. Schneider, 
Auerbach, and Biitschli, but the significance and origin of which have 
claimed the labours of many later investigators down to our own day. 

The processes now to be described do not always take place in 
exactly the same manner, but the gist of the business is everywhere 
the same, and it consists in this, that the two ends or ‘ poles ’ of the 
spindle diverge further and further apart, and between them lies 
the nucleus whose membrane now disappears ( 0 , hni) while the spindle 
threads traverse its interior. Sometimes the membrane is retained, 
I. T 
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bnt nevertheless the spindle threads penetrate into the interior of 
the nncleUH. But the chromosomes always range themselves quite 
regularly in the ‘ equatorial plane' of the spindle {D, aeg)~-a process 
the precise mechanism of which is by no means clearly understood, 
and indeed the play of the forces in the whole process of nuclear 
division is still very imperfectly revealed to our intelligence. 

Thus we have now before us a pale, spindle-shaped figure, which 
takes only a faint stain, witli the ‘ suns ' {cs) at its ‘ poles,' and in its 
equatorial plane the loop- or rod-shaped, or spherical chromosomes 
(rhn), The whole is designated the ‘ karyokinetic,' the ‘ mitotic,’ or 
the * nuclear division figure.’ 

The meaning and importance of this, at first sight, puzzling figure 
will at once become clear from what follows. It may be observed 
at this stage, if not even long before, that each of the chromatin rods 
or loops has split along its whole length like a log of wood, and that 
the split halves are beginning slowly and hardly noticeably to move 
away from each other, one half towards one, tlie other towards the 
other pole of the spindle (Fig. D and F), Directly in front of the 
centrosome they make a halt, and now the material for the two 
daughter - nuclei is in its proper place (F, (//r.s). These develop 
(juickly, each chromosome group surrounding itself with a nucleai’ 
membrane (Fig. G) within which the chromosomes gradually become 
transformed again into a nuclear network. Within the chromatin 
substance pn)pcr this is scattered about in small roundish or angular 
granules, lying especially at the intersecting points of the network. 
It may be stated at once, though the full significance of the statement 
can only be appivciatea later, that we may assume with probability 
that tliis breaking up of the chromosom(\s is only apparent, and that 
these rods or spheres really continue to exist in the nuclear netwoi'k, 
only in a difterent form, greatly spread out, somewhat after the 
manner of a Rhizopod which stretches out fine processes in all 
directions. These processes branch and anastomose, so that the body, 
which previously seemed compact, now appears as a fine network. 
In point of fact, it can be directly observeil that the chromosomes, 
after the nucleus is completely divided into two daughter-nuclei, send 
out pointed processes (Fand G) which gradually increase in length and 
branch, while the Ixxly of the chromosome itself becomes gradually 
smaller. It is thus probable that, when such a daughter-nucleus 
is on the point of dividing anew, ii may, by a drawing together of the 
processes or pseudopodia of the chromosomes, produce the same rods 
or spheres as those which previously gave rise to the network. More 
definite reasons for this interpretation will be adduced later on. In 
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any case, the chromosomes, even in their compact rod-like state, 
consist of two kinds of substance, the chromatin proper, which stains 
deeply, and the linin, which is difficult to stain ; and it is the latter 
which, by breaking up, forms the pale part of the nuclear network. 

Thus we can understand that the number of chromosomes remains 
the same in every cell-generation throughout development, as it is 
the same in all the individuals of a species. The numbers are kjiOwn 
for many species: in some worms there are only two or four 
chromosomes, while in other related ''^orms there are eight ; in the 
grasshopper there are twelve, and in a marine worm, Sagitta, eighteen ; 
in the mouse, the trout, and the lily there are twenty-four ; in some 
snails thirty- two; in the sharks thirty-six, and in a little 

salt-water crustacean, 1 68 chromosomes. In Man the chromosomes are 
so small that their normal number is not certain— sixteen have been 
counted. This counting can only be done during the process of 
nuclear division, for afterwards the chromosomes flow indistinguish- 
ably together, or rather apart, only to reappear, however, in the old 
form and number whenever the nucleus again begins to divide. 

It remains to be told what becomes of the centrosphere in cell- 
division. As soon as the formation of the daughter-nuclei has been 
brought about by the divergence of the split halves of the loops, the 
spindle figure begins to retrograde, its threads uecome pale and 
gradually disappear, as does tne whole radiate halo of the centro- 
spliere (Fig, F md G). The cell-body has by this time also divided 
in the equatorial plane of the nuclear spindle, and the centrosome 
remains usually as a very inconspicuous pale body lying in the cyto- 
plasm close to the nucleus, reawakening to renewed activity when 
cell-division is about to recommence ((?, csph). 

These, briefly, are the remarkable processes of nuclear division. 
Their net result is obvious ; the chromatin substance is divided between 
the daughter-nuclei with the greatest conceivable accuracy. 

It is not so easy to understand the mechanism of this partition, 
and there are various divergent theories on this point. According to 
the older idea of Van Beneden, the spindle fibres work like muscles, and 
by contracting draw the halves of the chromosomes which adhere to 
them towards the pole, while the rest of tlie fibres radiating out from 
the polar corpuscles act as resisting and supporting elements. This 
view, with many modifications however, has still its champions, 
and M. Heidenhain in particular has made a notable attempt to 
establish it and to work it out in detail. Opposed to it stand the 
views of those who, like 0. Hertwig, Butschli, Hacker, and others 
regard the rays not as specific elements which were pre-formed in the 
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cell, but as the expression of the orientation of certain protoplasmic 
particles — an orientation evoked by forces which have their seat 
within the central corpuscles, and act in the manner of magnetic or 
electric forces. That the central corpuscles are centres of attraction 
seems to me hardly open to doubt, and I cannot regard the regular 
arrangement of the chromosomes in the equatorial plane of the 
spindle as due to a mere adhesion to contractile threads. Some still 
unknown forces — chemotactic or otherwise— must be at work here. 
Later on we shall study the phenomenon of the migration of the 
sperm-nucleus into the ovum, when it is accompanied by its 
central body and its halo of rays. H^ker seems to me justified in 
inferring from this phenomenon alone that the sudden origin of the 
rays is due to forces resident in the central corpuscle. But un- 
doubtedly even this ‘ dynamic ’ explanation of karyokinesis is still 
only at the stage of hypotliasis and reasoning from analogy, and is 
far removed from a definite knowledge of the forces at work. 

For the problems with which we are here chiefly concerned, the 
problems of heredity, it is enough to know that the cells of multi- 
cellular organisms possess an extremely complex apparatus for 
division, whose chief impoHance lies in the fact that through it the 
chromatin units of the nucleus arc divided into precisely equal parts, 
and so separated from each other that one half forms one daughter- 
nucleus, the other half the other. It is not merely that there is an 
exact division of the whole chromatin in the mass, which could have 
been effected much more simply, but that ther*e is a regulated dkiri- 
hution of the dijfereifi^ qualities of the chromatin, as we shall see 
later, 

. It must here be emphasized that the splitting of the chromosomes 
does not depend on external forces, but on internal ones involved in 
their organization, and in the definite attractions and repulsions of 
their component particles which come about in the coui*se of growth. 
The chromosomes do not split like a tnink that has been broken open 
with an axe, but rather like a tree bui’st apart by the frost, that is, by 
the freezing of the water within itself. 1 consider it very important 
that we should recognize this, even though we do not yet know what 
the forces are that have control in this case, because it leads us to 
conclude that the structure of the chi-omosomes is extremely complex, 
that they are, so to speak, a world in tliemselves, tliat they possess an 
infinitely complex and delicate though invisible organization, in 
which intrinsic chemico-physical forces produce the regulated succes- 
sion of changes which we observe. We shall afterward see that we 
are led to the same conclusion from another direction— that is, from 
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the ph :nomena of inheritance. We shall then recognize that the rod- 
or loop-shaped chromosomes cannot be simple elements, but are 
composed of linear series of lo, 20, or more globular single-chromo- 
somes, each of which represents a particular kind of chromatin or 
hereditary substance. If we consider this carefully, we shall see that 
it would hardly be possible to think out a mode of nuclear division 
which would so exactly and secui‘ely fulfil the purpose of conveying 
these many kinds of chromatin to the two daughter-nuclei in like 
proportions as does the mechanis .1 of distribution actrally brought 
about by nature. The longitudinal jditting of the rods halves the 
cliromosomes, and the spindle apparatus secures the proper distribution 
of the halves between the two daughfer-nuclei. 

So mucli, at least, is certain, tha^ no such complicated mechanism 
for ‘ mitotic ’ division would have arisen if tlie very precise division 
of a importance had not l)een con.‘3rned,and in 

tliis conclusion lies the first hint of the interpretation of the chromatin 
substance as the bearer of the hereditary qualities. 

We are now familiar with the cell-nucleus and the apparatus for 
its division, and we are thus fully prepared to begin the study of 
the plienomena of ‘ fertilization.’ Here also the processes depend essen- 
tially on the behaviour of the cell-nuclei, for even the first observations 
made by 0. Hertwig on the behaviour of the spermatozoon after it has 
penetrated into the ovum led to the suggestion that the essential 
fact is the union of two nuclei ; and numerous later, more and more 
deeply penetrating researches have furnished abundant evidence that 
the so-called ‘ fertilization ’ is meidmlly a nuclear fusion. 

Let us begin with 0. Hertwig s observations on the ovum of the 
sea-urchin. Eggs of this animal, which have been taken out of the ovary 
of the female, may easily be fertilized artificially by pouring over 
them spermatic fluid taken from a male, and diluted with sea-water. 
Before this is done only one nucleus can be observed in the ovuns but 
shortly afterwards two r ucleus-like structures of unequal size can be 
seen within the ovum, and the smaller is surrounded by a circle of 
rays. Hertwig rightly interpreted this smaller nucleus as the modi- 
fied remains of the penetrating spermatozoon, which then slowly 
approaches the nucleus of the egg, and ultimately fuses with it to 
form a ‘segmentation nucleus.’ From this starts the so-called 
‘ segmentation ’ of the ovum, that is, the series of repeated divisions 
resulting in the formation of an ordered mass of cells, which by 
continued division of cells builds up the embryo. 

Simple as this process of nuclear conjugation may seem, it was by 
no means so easy to recognize, and several investigators, especially 
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Auerbach, Schneider, and Biitschli, had. seen stages of the process at 
an earlier date without arriving at the true interpretation of the 
phenomena. This was chiefly due to the fact that, in addition to the 
phenomena of fertilization proper, which we have briefly sketched, 
other nuclear changes take place in the maturing ovum, and these are 
not very easy to distinguish from the former ; we refer to the pheno- 
mena of the so-called ‘ maturation of the ovum.’ When the ovum-cell 
has attained its full size within the ovary it is not yet capable of being 
fertilized, but must first undergo two processes of division, to the 
right understanding, of which Hertwig’s investigations, and afterwards 
those of Fol, have contributed much. 

For a long time it had been a familiar observation that small 
refractive corpuscles were extruded from one pole of the ovum shortly 
before the beginning of embryonic development. These were called 
‘ polar bodies,’ because it was believed that they marked the place 
which would afterwards be intersected by the first plane of division; 
it was only known at that time that they had to be extruded from the 
egg, but no one had the remotest idea of their real nature. 

We now know that they are cells, and that their origin depends 
on a twice repeated division of the egg-cell; but it is a very uheijual 
division, for these ‘ directive cells ’ or ‘ polar liodies ’ are always much 
smaller than the ovuTn, and indeed are usually so small that it is easy 
to understand why their cellular nature was for so long overlooked. 
Yet they have always a cell-bod}', and in many ova, for instance tliose 
of certain marine Nudibranchs, this is quite considerable; and they 
have likewise always a nucleus, which, notwithstanding the smallne.ss 
of the eell-lKxly, is in alb cases exactly of the same size as the sister 
nucleus which remains behind in the ovum after division— a fact 
which is in itself enough to indicate that we have here to do 
essentially with readjustments and changes in the nucleus of the 
ovum. 

Long before the polar or directive divisions were recognized as 
divisions of the egg-cell it was known that the nucleus of the ovum 
disappeared as soon as the latter attained to its full size within the 
ovary. It was also known tliat this nucleus- the large so-called 
‘gonninal vesicle’ lying in the middle of the ovum -deft its central 
position and moved to the upper surface of the ovum, there to become 
paler and paler, and ultimately to disappemr altogether from the sight 
of the observer. By many it was believed that it broke up, and that 
the 'segmentation nucleus,’ which is afterwards obvious, k a new 
formation. The truth is that the germinal vesicle, at the time of its 
disappearance, is transformed into a division figure which is invisible 
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without the aid of artificial staining. The nuclear membrane breaks 
up ; the centrosome of the ovum, which, although hardly visible, had 
previously lain beside the germinal vesicle, divides into two centrosomes 
and their ceiitrospheres, and these now form the ‘mitotic figure’ by 
n. wing away from each other and sending out their protoplasmic rays. 
This nuclear spindle soon ranges itself at right angles to the surface 
of the egg, which at the same time arches itself into a proiaberance, 
and soon two daughter-nuclei are formed, one of them lying within 
the protuberancL (Fig. 75, A, Rki), This soon separates iiself off from 
the ovum, surrounded hy a small f. jantity of cell-substance. The 
other daughter-nucleus remains wiiiiin the ovum, but neither of them 
remains in a state of rest ; both are again transformed into a spindle 
and divide once more ; the minute firt.t ‘ polar body ’ dividing into two 
‘ secondary polar bodies ’ of half the size (B, Rki), while the nuclear 
spindle within the egg brings about a second division of the ovum 
(ii, M2) whose unecpial products are the second polar cell and the 
mature ovum—that Is, the ovum ready for fertilization. The process 
is now complete; the egg-cell, which has lost very little plasrnic 
material through the ‘polar bodies’ and has not become visibly 
smaller, has now a nucleus (iJ, Elk) which has become considerably 
smaller through the two rapidly successive divisions, and, as we shall 
see later, has also undergone internal changes. In this state it is 
‘ ripe,’ that is, it is ready to enter into conjugation with the nucleus of 
a male cell, and this we have already recognized as the essential 
element in the process of fertilization. 

These processes of ‘ maturation of the ovum ’ are common to all 
animal ova which re(juire fertilization, and they follow almost the 
same course, only that in many cases the second division of the first 
polar body does not take place, so that only two polar bodies in all 
are formed. All these processes have nothing directly to do with 
fertilization, but it is only through them that the ovum becomes 
capable of fertilization. This does not prevent the spermatozoon from 
previously making its way into the ovum, for this is usually the case 
(Fig. 75, A, sp ) ; there it waits until the second ‘directive division’ of 
the ovum has been accomplished, utilizing the time to become trans- 
formed in the manner necessary for the conjugation of the two nuclei'. 
Only in a few species, for example in the sea-urchin, does the egg 
complete its polar divisions within the ovary, therefore before it has 
come into contact with the sperm at all. 

That we may be able to penetrate still more deeply into the 
processes of fertilization, the best illustration to take seems to me to 
be, as yet, the ovum of the thread-worm of the horse {Ascaris 
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megcihmphda), which has become famous through the cla^ical 
obeeiratioQS of Ed. van Beneden. Many favourable circumstances 
unite in this case to make the essentials of the process clearly recog* 
nizable, Fertilization takes place within the body of the female, in an 



Fig. 75. Process of fertilization in Ascaris the thread-worm of the 

horw', adapted from Boveri and Van Beneden. A, ovum in process of the first directive 
division ; Mi, first polar body; sp, spormatozoon with two chromosomes in its nucleus,, 
attaoliing itself to tlio ovum, and about to penetrate into it ; a protrusion of the egg- 
prot(»plasm is meeting it. B, the second directive division has been completed • 
the second polar body ; Eik^ the reduced nucleus of the ovum. The first polar body 
(Mi) has divided into two daughter-cells, $pk\ the imdous of the spermatozoon 
remains visible with its two centrospheres («p/t). C, this sperm nucleus (<} k) and the 
ovum nucleus (9 k) have grown, each has two loop-like chromosomes ; only the male 
nucleus has a centrosphere, which has already divided into two (espA). B the two 
nuclei lie apposed between the poles of the nuclear spindle. the four chromosomes 
have split longitudinally ; the spindle for the first division of the ovum (the segmenta- 
tion spindle, /«p^ has been formed. F, divergence of the daughter chromosomes towards 
the two poles ; division of the ovum into the first two cleavage cells or embryonic 
cells, ^ 
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enlarged portion of the oviduct, within which a number of the 
remarkable sperm-cells are always found in a mature female. They 
are remarkable in being not thread-like, but rather spheroidal cells, 
bearing, however, a small protuberance something Kke a pointed horn 
75 ) When such a sperm-cell comes in contact with the 

upper surface of an ovum a swelling iorma at the place touched, and 
the sperm-cell attaches itself firmly to this, and is drawn by it into the 
ovum. Without doubt, amoeboid movements on the part of the sperm- 
cell itself play some part in this, as can be most plainlj* seen in the 
large sperm-cells of many Daphnids weich we have already discussed. 
In the egg of the thread -worm the whole sperm-ccll with its nucleus 
can soon be detected within the substance of the ovum, and it then 
changes rapidly. Its main body faues more and more completely, 
until at last it disappears altogether, while the* nucleus becomes 
vesicle-like and soon attains a considerable size (Fig. 75, JS, H'pk), 
Meanwhile the residue of the germinal vesicle which remained behind 
in the ovum after tixe second directive division Eil^) has changed 
into a large vesicle-like nucleus (0, ? h\ wdiich in the ovum of 
as well as in the spermatozoon, at first contains a nuclear reticulum 
with irregular fragments of chromatin. Later on, these fonn a spiral 
coil in the manner we have already described, and finally this breaks 
up into two large and relatively thick angular loops or chromosomes 
(Fig, 7 j, C and D, chr). 

At the same time a nuclear division apparatus has formed in the 
space between the two nuclei—the so-called male and female ‘pro- 
nuclei' (cJ/iJ, $/c) — iwo centrospheres [csiah) become visible, at first 
lying close together, but afteiwards movinj^ apart (Z)) to form the 
poles of a nuclear spindle, in the equatorial plane of which the four 
chromosomes of the male and female pronuclei are now arranged. 
The nuclear membranes disappear, and the two nuclei now unite to 
form one, the segmentation nucleus (D). A dividing spindle then 
develops and brings abouu the first embryonic cell-division {E\ and 
thus the beginning of the ‘ segmentation ’ of the ovum ; each of the 
four chromatin loops splits longitudinally, and each of the split halves 
migrates, one to one, the other to the other daughter-nucleus (F). As 
this same method of distribution of the chromatin substance is repeated 
at eveiy successive cell-division throughout embryogenesis, and indeed 
through the whole of development, it follows that the result of 
fertilization is, that all the cells of the body of the new animal which 
develops from the ovum contain an equal quantity of paternal and 
of maternal chromatin. If we are right in regarding the chromatin 
substance as the hereditary substance, it becomes immediately apparent 
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tliat tills equal division is of the most far-reaching importance, for it 
shows us that the so-called process of fertilization is the union of 
equal quantities of hereditary substance of paternal and maternal 
origin. 

The process of fertilization is now known in all its details in 
a great number of animals in the most diverse groups ; it is every- 
where the same in its essential features; there is always only one 
sperm-cell which normally enters into conjugation with the ovum- 
nucleus, and in every case the sperm-cell, however minute it may be 
to begin with, forms a nucleus nearly or exactly as large as the 
nucleus of the ovum, and in all cases it contains the same number of 
chromosomes as the nucleus of the ovum. Of special interest, how- 
ever, is the fact that this number is always half the number of the 
chromosomes exhibited by the somatic cells of the particular animal 
in question, and that the reduction of the number of chromosomes 
to half the normal is effected in both male and female germ-cells by 
the last divisions of these cells, which take place before they have 
attained to a state of maturity. In the ovum the reduction occurs in 
the directive divisions, to which we must therefore turn our attention 
once more, with special I’cfercmcc to the number of chromosomes. 

We saw that, in the full-grown ovarian «^gg, the germinal vesicle 
rises to the surface and there becomes transformed into the first polar 
spindle. Now this shows, in its equatorial i)lane, double the numl»er 
of chromosomes normal to the species. This duplication comes about, 
not directly before the nuclear division, but much earlier in the young 
motlicr-egg-cell ; it is only the change in the time of the splitting of 
the chromosomes that is* unusual The first maturation division takes 
place nevertheless in accordance with the usual plan of nuclear 
division ; it is, as I Iiave called it, an ‘ c(iuatioii division,’ that is, both 
daughter-nuclei again receive the same number of chromosomes as 
the young mother-egg-ccll had to start with, namely, the normal 
number of the species. Thus, if the young mother-ogg-cell had four 
chromosomes (Fig. 76, A), this number would doul)le to eight at an 
early stage (fi), but the first maturing division would give each 
daughter-nucleus four {G and D). In the second maturation division 
the case is diftbrent, for here no splitting and duplicating of the 
number of chi-omosomes takes place, but the existing number, by 
being distributed lietween the two daugliter-nuclei, is reduced to half 
in each {E and F), For this reason I have called it a ‘ reducing 
division.’ In our example, therefore, the ovum, as well as the second 
polar body, would contain only two chromosomes (Fig, 76, F), 

I cannot enter into the details of tin pi’ocess here, for we are 
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dealing with essentials and not with isolated and, so to speak, chance 
details, but I must emphasize the fact that the same process of reduc- 
tion of the number of chromosomes takes place in this or an analogous 
manner in all animal ova, and can be demonstratod also in most of 
tbe chief groups of plants. Whether it be, as many have maintained, 
that the reduction is not always fiist effeetod by tlie ‘maturation 
divisions,’ but in some cases takes place earlier in the primitive 



J'ld. 76. Diajrram of the maturation divisions of the ovum. A, primitive p:erm- 
cell. J?, mother-o^fS-cell, which has grown and has doubled tho number of its 
ehiomosomes. 0 , first maturation division, i), immediately thereafter; Hki, the first 
directive cell or polar body. F, the second maturation spindle has been formed ; the 
first polar body has dividtjd iiitr two (2 and 3); tho four chromosomes remaining in 
the ovum lie in the second directive spindle. Fj immediately after the second 
maturation division ; i, the mature ovum ; 2, 3, and 4, tho three polar cells, each of 
these four cells containing two chromosomes. 

egg-cell S so much is certain, that the nuclei which come together 
for ‘ fertilization ’ only contain half the normal number of chromo- 
somes, and this is true not only of the ovum but also of the sperm- 
nucleus. 

Arguing from general considerations, but especially from the 
theory which regards the chromosomes as the bearers of the hereditary 
substance, I had come to the conclusion, before there was any full 
' Sec the discussion of this point in chapter xzii. 
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knowledge ol the phenoiaeuft of the maturation of the ovum, that 
a reduction of the chromosomes by half must take place, and had 
postulated a similar * reducing division * for the sperm-cell, and 
further, for plants as well as animals — ^indeed, |or all S|^ually repro- 
ducing forms of life. The two divisions in the spenn-cell corre- 
sponding to the polar divisions of the ovum with their reduction 
of chromosomes were demonstrated by Oscar Hertwig in the case 
of the thread-worm of tht horse {Ascaris megalocephala) — a form 
which has proved so very important in relation to the whole theory 
of fertilization. It is true that in this c/ise the course of the pheno- 
mena of reduction is less convincing than in some other forms which 
have been investigated more recently, as, for instance, the mole-cricket 
and the bugs. In these instances, at any rate, a ‘reducing division’ 
in spermatogenesis, quite corresponding to that of the egg-cell, has 
been <leraonstrated, and this demonstration is of particular value 
owing to the fact that the development of the sperm-cell, as we shall 
presently see, tlirows an entirely new light on that of the ovum, and 
especially on the phyletic significance of the polar bodies. 

We began our consideration of the processes of reduction with * 
the full-grown egg-cell, but now let us go back to the earliest 
rudiments of the ovary of the embryo, and we find that it consists 
of a single primitive egg-cell, from which, by division, all the other 
egg-cells arise. In the same way the first rudiment in the testis or 
spennary is formed by a primitive sperm-cell, which does not differ 
visibly from the primitive egg-cell. Both now multiply by division 
for a considerable time, and in the ovary iliis is followed by a period 
of growth, during which multiplication ceases, and each cell increases 
considerably in size and lays in a store of yolk. Each cell thus 
ultimately reaches the condition witli which we started previously, 
that of the full-grown moiher^egg-celL 

Although the primitive sperm-cells do not exhibit such pronounced 
growth as the ova, they have likewise their period of growth, during 
which multiplication by division ceases, and the cells increase only in 
size (Fig. 77, A). When they have attained their maximum of growth 
the number of chromosomes is seen to luu e been doubled by longi- 
tudinal splitting (as in the diagram, Fig. 77, B, from four to eight). 
From this moiher-spmnrvell there now arise by two divisions in 
rapid succession four sperm-cells, and the same reduction of the 
number of chromosomes to half is effected as in the polar divisions of 
the egg-cell. In the fii'st division, four idiromosomes go to each 
daughter-cell (Z>), in the second, two (F). The only essential difference 
between the corresponding processes in tht‘ egg-cell and the sperm- 
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CjsSl lies m l^e fact ihat the diviBions of tiie eb-ealled ‘ Bpennatoi^^ 
or mother-sperm-cell are equal, so that four granddaughter^eells of 
equal. size arise, whUe in the mother-egg-cell or ‘ovocyte’ the 
divisions are veiy unequal. In the foi aaer tb#i result of the divisions 
is /owr cells capable of fertilizing, in the latter otic cell capable of 
being fertilized and three minute ‘polar cells’ which are incapable 
of conjugating with a sperm-cell and giving rise to a new individual 
There can thus be no doubt that the polar cells, as Mark and 
Biitschli long ago suggested, are aboririve ova, that in, that, at a 



Fig. 77 . Diagram of the maturation-divisions of the sperm-cell, adapted from 
0. Hertwig. -4, primitive sperm cell. mother-sperm-cell. (7, first maturation 
division. D i and 2 , the two daughter-cells. the second maturation divisi(»n, by 
which the four cells of F arise, each with half the number of chromosomes. 


remote period in the evolution of animal life, each of these four 
descendants of a mother-egg-cell became a germ-cell capable of 
development. It is not difficult to infer that the unequal division, 
which now leads to an insufficient size in three of these descen- 
dants, has gone on pari pasm with the continually increasing size , 
of the mature ovum, and had its reason in the fact that it was 
important above all things to store in the ovum as much protoplasm 
and yolk as possible. We have already seen that even the dissolution 
of a number of the sister-cells of the ovum is sometimes demanded, so 
that the ovum may be surrounded by nutritive follicular cells. In 
short, the greatest possible quantity of nourishment is conveyed to the 
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ovuBi in every conceivable way, and it is thus stimulated to a growth 
which no single cell could attain to if it were dependent on the 
ordinary nutrition supplied by the blood. And we can understand 
that nature— to speak metaphorically— did not wish to destroy her 
own work by finally distributing among four ova all the nourishment 
she had succeeded in heaping up in all sorts of ways within the 
mother-egg-cell. 

But it may be asked, V^hy have all these unnecessary divisions 
been maintained up till the present day ? Why have they not long ago 
been given up, since they can and do only lead to the production of 
three abortive ova, which are foredoomed to perish ? Are they mere 
vestiges, processes which are in themselves meaningless, but have, so 
to speak, been maintained by the principle of inertia? This principle 
is certainly operative in some sense and to some extent even in living 
nature ; a process which has been regularly repeated through a long 
series of generations does not at once cease to be performed when it 
is no longer of use to the organism concerned. The eyes of animals 
which have migrated to lightless depths do not disappear all at once 
and leave no trace ; they degenerate very gradually and only ,in the 
course of many generations ; and it would thus be quite possible to 
defend the position that these ‘ polar or maturation divisions ’ of the 
ovum are purely phyletie mninwcnim without actual significance. 

But I cannot agree with this opinion. If it were actually so wo 
should expect that the formation of the polar l)r)(li(‘s would not still t,ake 
place in all cases in almost the same manner, for all rudimentary parts 
and processes vary greatly ; we should (‘xpeet that in many animal 
giX)ups the polar dlvisiofis would not occur, or perhaps that only half 
the number would occur. But this is not so ; in all multicellular 
organisms, from the lowest to th<‘ high(‘st, two reducing divisions take 
place, and always in almost the same manner, with the exception of a 
single category of ova, of which I shall presently have to speak. We 
shall see later that even in unicellular oiganisms analogous processes 
may be observed. 

But it is also intelligible that this twice r(*ptiated division of the 
mother-egg-cell is necessary if the reduction in the number of 
chromosomes to half is only possible in this way, since this reduction 
is mdispensable. If each of the tw'o conjugating germ-cells contained 
the full normal number of chromosomes, the segmentation-nucleus 
would contain a double number, and if that went on, the number of 
chromosomes would increase in arithmetical piopoition from generation 
to generation, and would soon become enormous. Even though we 
were not othemise ceitain that these chromosomes are units of a 
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permanant nature, which only apparently break up in the nuclear 
reticulum, but in reality persist, the fact of reduction would point in 
this direction. For if they were not permanent structures and distinct 
from one another, and if their number depended solely on the quantity 
o!' "•hromatin which the nucleus contains, the reduction in number might 
be secured if the chromosomes in tL». growing egg and sperm-cells 
increased in size more slowly than the cell-body and the othti parts of 
the cell. But from the fact that the reduction takes place not in this 
simple way, buL, in sperm-cells and in ova which require ^o be 
fertilized, only through cell-division jid a specific mode of nuclear 
division, w^e may conclude that it cannot happen otherwise, that 
chromosomes are not mere aggwgates of organic substance, but onjam 
wdiose number can only be rtiduced by the extrusion of some of them 
from the cell. 

It is true that there arc ova in which the process of reduction 
does not follow the course we have described, but the exceptions only 
serve to confirm oui’ \v^\ of the reducing significance of the polar 
divisions, and of their persistence because of the necessity for 
reduction. 

As far back as the middle of the nineteenth century it was 
knowrn that in various animals the eggs develop without fertilization. 
This reproduction by ‘parthenogenesis' was first established with 
certaini) by the German bet'-keeper Dzierzon in 1845, and then 
.scientifically corroborated by Rudolph Leuckart and C. Th. von 
Siebold. Although parthenogenesis was at first observed only in a 
fcAv groups of the animal kingdom, in bees and some nocturaal 
Lepidoptt‘ra (Psychidaj and Tineidm), it has •become more and more 
apparent in the course of years that this ‘ virgin reproduction ’ is by 
no means a ran^ form of reproduction, and that it occurs regularly and 
normally in many cases, especially in the very diverse groups of the 
great series of Arthropoda. Thus among insects it is found in c( otain 
saw-flies, gall-flies, ichneUinon-flies, in the honey bee, and in common 
w^asps, and it is particularly wide.spread among plant-lice (Aphides) 
such as the vine-aphis (Phylloxera)^ whose prodigious multiplication 
in a short time depends partly on the fact that all the generations, 
with the exception of one, consist only of females with a partheno- 
genetic mode of reproduction. 

Among the lower Crustaceans also parthcnogentjsis plays a large 
r 61 e, and in many species it even occurs as the sole mode of reproduc- 
tion, but more often— as is also the case among insects— it occurs 
alternately with bi-sexual reproduction. For parthenogenesis must not 
be regarded as asexual reproduction, but rather as unisemaly that is, 
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$& Hiiiaing from sexually differentiated individuals (females), and from 
, germ-cells (true ova), but brought about by the agency of individuals 
of only one sex, the female. These parthenogenetic eggs emancipate 
themselves, so to speak from the law that was previously regarded as 
without exception, that all ova require fertilization to enable them to 
develop. That this law admits of many exceptions is now universally 
admitted ; thus in the small family of water-fleas (Daphnids) there are 
even two kinds of eggs, the r-ummer and winter eggs we have already 
mentioned, which are produced ])y the same female, and yet the 
former kind develop without fertilization, while the latter require to 
be fertilized before they can develop. 

It was obviously impoitant to learn the state of affairs in regard 
to reducing divisions in parthenogenetic ova, to find out whether here 
also, three, or, in some circumstances, two polar bodies were formed, 
and whether the second polar division reduced the number of chromo- 
somes to half. If the theory previously advanced as to the impor- 
tance of the chromatin, and especially of the reducing effect of the 
second maturing division be correct, we should expect the second 
division to be wanting in parthenogenetic eggs, since otherwise the 
numlwr of chromosomes would be reduced to half in each generation, 
and would thus gradually disappear or sink to one. 

Having directed my attention to this problem, I succeeded in 
establishing for a Dapbnid, PolypheMUa, that the second polar 
division does not occur, and that only one polai* body is formed. 
Blochmann found the same in the parthenogenetic eggs of plant-lice 
or Aphides, in which, mor(‘Over, tlu^ eggs requiring feiiilization 
exhibit, like the wintei- eggs of Daphnids, two polar divisions. It 
was thus established that at least those eggs of Aphides and Daphnids 
which arti wholly parthenogem^tic rekiu the full number of chromo- 
somes of their species, as is represenU‘d it] the diagram, Fig. 78. 
When parthenogenesis set in the polar divisions were limited to one, 
and that this could happen justifies us in concluding a posteriori 
that it could have happened also in tlie case of ova which required 
fertilization if that had been neceasary or even merely indifferent. 
The polar divisions are thus not mere ‘ vestigial ' processes : they 
have an immediate significance, and it lies in the reduction of the 
number of chromosomes. 

But I must make a reservation here ; it is not universally true 
of parthenogenetic eggs that maturation takes place without the 
second polar division. The first exception was observed in the salt- 
water crustacean, AHmia mlina. In this case only one polar body 
is actually extruded and the number of chiomosonies remains normal, 
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m I was able to demonstrate with the small number of ova at my 
disposal ; but according to the investigations of Brauer on more 
abundant material it appears that, while the second polar division is 
suppressed in the majority of the ova, and the external extrusion of 
a . econd polar body never occurs, the second polar division does 
nevertheless sometimes take place* The two daughter-nuclei arising 
from this division unite again immediately afterwards to form a 
single nucleus, and this now functions as a segmentation nucleus. Of 
course it again contains the full number of chromosomes, namely, 
twice 84=168. 

In Artemiay therefore, the adaptation of the ova to partJieno^ 
genetic development is not yet fully established, and the complete 
abandonment of the second polar division seems to be pbyletically 
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Fig. 78. Diagram of the maturation of a parthenogenetic ovum. The number of 
chromosomes normal to the species has been assumed to he four. Uci, a primitive 
germ-cell. MEiz, a mother*egg-cell, with twice the norjnal number of chromosomes. 
Kiz, mature ovum after the separation of the first and only polar body. Rk\ 

striven for, since, although the division still takes place, its eflect is 
neutralized immediately afterwards. 

Among bees the state of affaire is again exceptional. Here the 
female, the so-called queen bee, possesses a capacious sperm-sac, in 
which the spermatozoa received in copulation remain living for years, 
and the fertilization of an ovum is effected in the Usual way from 
this sac while the egg from the ovary is passing down the oviduct. 
The queen bee has the power of releasing some spennatozoa from the 
receptacle, or of not doing so, and thus of fertilizing the egg, or of 
not fcHilizing it. Since the notable observations of Dzierzon and the 
investigations of von Siehold and Leuckart whicli followed them, it 
has been assumed that only those eggs were fertilized which were 
laid in the cells destined for rearing females (workers or queens), 
while those which were to give rise to ‘drones* or males remained 
I. U 
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notmally unfertilized. Only in the last decade of the past 
did the bee-keepers begin to cast doubt on this so-called ^Dzierzon 
theory*! various violent and obstinate attacks were made upon 
it* and these were supported by new and apparently convincing ex- 
periments. Dickel, a teacher in Darmstadt, has been particularly 
utrenuous in attempting to overthrow the old theory, by emphasizing 
the fact that von Siebold^s old investigations on bee eggs afforded 
no convincing proof. Von Siebold made his investigations on eggs 
freshly taken from the hive, and was never able to find spermatozoa 
in ‘drone eggs’ (that is, eggs laid in drone cells and therefore 
destined to develop into drones), while he was often able to demon- 
strate the presence of from one to four spermatozoa in * worker eggs/ 
But he only examined ‘drone eggs* which were already twelve hours 
old, and in these, as we now know, he would not have found 
spermatozoa in any cose, even if they had been fertilized, because 
in ova at that stage the development of the embryo has already 
fully begun, and nothing remains of the spermatozoa. In the bee, 
according to Buttel-Reepen, the fertilizing spermatozoon is trans- 
formed in twenty minutes after it has penetrated into the into 
a minute ‘spoitn- nucleus’ which is almost invisible even in sections, 
and certainly nothing whatever could be seen of it by the old method 
of squeezing the fresh ovum. 

It had therefore to be admitted tliat Dzierzon’s theory rested 
on an insecure foundation, and I accordingly set two of my students 
at that time, Dr. Paulcke and Dr. Petrunkewitsch, to examine the 
eggs of the bee anew with regard to the point in (lUestion, using the 
greatly improved methods at their disposal These investigations 
have been carried out in the Freiburg Zoological Institute during the 
lost three years, and have resulted in establishing the absolute correct- 
ness of Dzierzon’s theory : the ‘ drone eggs ’ do remain unfertilized, 
while the eggs from which females are to develop are fertilized 
without exception, 

In this case, therefore, we have, in the same animal, eggs which 
can be fertilized and eggs which, without fertiliztition, develop 
parthenogenetically, and it is therefore of the gn atest possible interest 
to know the state of matters in them in regard to the directive 
divisions and the reduction of the chromosomes. 

Dr. Petrunkewitsch’s investigations have shown that in both 
cases, that is, wliether a spermatozoon pcuietrates into the ovum or 
does not, a twice-repeated division of the nuclear material in the 
ovum takes place. Moreover, the two daughter-nuclei which result 
from the second division do not, as Brauer showed was sometimes the 
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tsm in Aiimky uxsfite again afterwards; they remain separate, ai^ 
the number of chromosomes— there are J^xteen of them— is the^y 
reduced to half in the segmentation nuttleus. But this is not alj^ for 
before embryonic development has begun the normal number ^n be 
again seen in the segmentation micleu ; the chromosomes musfi there- 
fore have douhW their numler by di imn tvitlUn the nuLclei s* 

It is probable that something similar takes place in the cases of 
exceptional parthenogenesis which hav long oeen known, but this 
point has not yet teen sufficiently investigated. Nevertheless I cannot 
pass them over, as they are instructive ftoin another point of view. 

In some silk-moths (Bomhycidm) an 1 hawk-moths (Sphingidae), 
especially in the silk-moth 
proper [Bomhyx movi\ in 
Lym'is dUpar^ and in 
quite a numtem of other 
Lepiaoptera, it somc^times 
lia})pen8 that, out (jf a 
large number of unfer- 
tilized .eggs, a few will 
develop and produce 
caterpillars. This is in- 
teresting enough, hut it 
gains increased importance 
through the investigations 
of the Russian naturalist, 

Tichomiroff, who suc- 
ceeded in considerably in- 
creasing the number of 
unfertilized eggs that <le- 
veloped by gently rubbing 
them with a paint-brush, or by dipping them for a little in dilute 
sulphuric acid. It is thus possible to make eggs, which would not 
ordinarily develop without teing fertilized, capable of parthenogonetic 
development by means of mechanical or chemical stimulus. Tliis 
sounds almost incredible, but it is teyond a doubt, and it is still further 
corroborated by the fact that Prof. Jacques Loeb has succeeded in 
inciting the eggs of a sea-urchin to parthenogenetic development by 
means of a chemical stimulus. When he added to the Hea-w*ater in 
which the eggs were laid a certain quantity of chloride of magnesium 
the ova developed, and not only went through the process of segmenta- 
tion, but even reached the stage of the quaint easel-liko Pluteus larva. 
Quite recently Hans Winkler has made the interesting observation 



Fto. 79. The two maturation divisions of tlio 
^ drone eggs' (unfertilized eggs) of the Hee, after 
Petrunkewitsch. Hsp i, the first directive spindle. 
A I and k 2, the two daughter- nuclei of the same. 
lisp a. the second directive spindle. A* 3 and k 4. the 
two dMUghteMinclei, In the next stage k 2 and A* 3 
unite to form the primitive box-nucleiiti. Highly 
magnified. 
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tfali from sea-urchin sperms which have been killed by heat is 
possible to extract in aqueous solution a substance capable of exciting 
unfertilized sea*urchin eggs to development, although they only go as 
far as to the sixteen-cell stage. 

From all these results we can at least infer so much, that 
chemical changes and influences may determine whether the ripe 
ovum shall go on to embryonic development or not, and that these 
influences may be very diveiTse in nature in different cases. I shall 
return later to these important facts. 

When we sum up the facts we have cited with reference to the 
reduction of the number of chromosomes, it appears that nature is, 
as it wei*e, striving to keep the number constant for each species; 
that in germ-cells whidi are destined for amphimixis they are reduced 
to half the normal number, but that this halving of the number is 
suppressed where fertilization is always absent, or that the reduction 
to half is compensated for again in various ways, whether by sub- 
sequent fusion of the two daughter-nuclei, which have arisen from 
the process of reduction, or by an independent duplicating of the 
chromosomes in the segmentation nucleus. 

We might perhaps be inclined to conclude from all this that the 
(jccurreiice of development depended on the presence of the normal 
number of chromosomes ; and I used to regard this as possible. But 
facts which have been more recently brought to light have excluded 
this view. Above all, we now know that every nuclear division 
depends on the presence of a dividing apparatus, a centrosphere, but 
that this organ degenerates in th(‘ ova of most animals and is com- 
I)letely lost after the’second i)olar division has been effected. The 
jnature ovum is therefore in itself incapable of entering on its 
embryonic development, no matter how many chromosomes its 
nucleus contains ; it is only capable of fmther division when the 
fertilizing sperm-cell brings with it its dividing apparatus or centre- 
sphere. In thread-like sperms tliis lies in the median portion (Fig. 
68 C), and after the tail-piece has been dissolved, which happens soon 
after the sperm entera the egg, the central corpuscle, at first very 
small, dan be recognized in front of the spcnn-nucleus, whore it is 
scon transformed into an ‘aster’ and divides into two. Then both 
spheres move apart (Fig. 75!), p. 296) and form the nuclear spindle 
between them by the confluence of their rays. 

From this the division of the ovum into the two first embryonic 
cells proceeds. The two ironuclei in the ovum, the male and the 
female, are thus exactly alike as to number of the chromosomes, and 
frequently at least as to size and api>earauce (Fig. 75 C). But they 
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differ in the possession or absence of a dividing apparatus/ and in 
the great majority of cases it is the male nucleus that brings with it 
the central corpuscle which seems to be indispensable to embryonic 
development (5, cspt). Hitherto, at least, only twc exceptions to this 

known. In the little segmented worm, Myzodmnat which is 
parasitic on sea-lilies or Crinoids, Wheeler observed that the ovum 
retained its central corpuscle even after the polar divisions, .vhile the 
sperm-cell which penetrated into the egg had none. More recently 
Conklin made the interesting discovery that in the egg of a marine 
Gasteropod (Orepidula) 1)oth the egj, -nucleus and the sperm-ut>cleu» 
retain their centrosphere and together form the segmentation spindle, 
one lying at one pole and the other at the opposite. 

All these observations confirm ll)e view that the sperm and the 
egg-cell are alike in this respect also. Each of them can, in certain 
circumstances, bring with it the dividing apparatus indLspensable to 
development, though it is usually the sperm-ceil that does so. 

I should indeed assume that the sperm -cell and the egg-cell were 
essentially alike, even although there were no exception to this rule, 
that is, although the ceiitrosome of the ovum perished in all eggs 
which were feitilized. For this is obviously a secondary arrang<‘- 
ment, an adaptation to fertilization, that the ovum should be incapable, 
of development without fertilization, and it is made so by the dis- 
appearance of its ceiitrosome. In all other cells, as far as is known, 
the central corpuscle persists after dirisioii, so tliat this remarkable 
cell-organ is transmitted from cell to cell just like the nucleus, and 
like it, never rises de novo. It is only in the egg-cell that it dis- 
appears, though even there often very late, fm* it may he present, as 
an aster, even after the sperm has penetrated into the ovum and 
disclosed its own central l)ody, or even brought it the length of 
dividing into two (Fig. 8o, A and B). But the ovum-centrosomo 
disappears as soon as the second polar division is accomplished. 

That this disappearai. cc is really a secondary arrangement, which 
may lie again depai*ted from, is proved by the case of those eggs 
which are able to develop {mrihenogenetically, for in them the central 
body does not disappear, but persists in the ovum after the first polar 
division, as Brauer showed in Artemia. It then liehaves exactly like' 
the sphere of the sperm-nucleus in the fertilized ovum, that is, it 
duplicates itself and forms the segmentation spindle. 

Thus the lieginning of embryonic development in the ovum 
depends not on a definite number of chromosomes, but on the presence . 
of an apparatus for division. Upon what the Sijirakening of this to 
activity just at that time depends cannot as yet be exactly stated; we 
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efiiDi mdieate that all parts of the cell have interrelations with 
each other, and that, therefore, the division mechanism is dependent on 
the condition of the rest of the cell-paits at the moment, and on the 
juhstances which they contain or profhice. From what we know 
experimentally in regard to aitificial parthenogenesis it is not difficult 
to imagine that some soit of chemical suhstances are necessary to 
stimulate the central coqmscle to activity. In any case, the whole 
nutrition of the central coijmscle depends on the cell in which it lies, 
as is shown by the fact that the sperm-nucleus, whose centi-osome 



Fifl. 00. Fertilization of the ovum of a Gasforopod (/V///«a), after Kostanecki and 
Wierzejaki. the whole spermatozoon lioH in the ovum, sp, its already divided 
eentroaphere. Bk i, the tlrat polar body. Bs}) 2 , the secnnd directive spindle. B, spk, 
(ho sporm-nncleus, the wcond dirootivo spindle stiil Jw»s its centrosphere, which 
afterwards disappears. The first polar body {Rk j 1 has divided into two. Highly 
magnified. 


Iicfore tlie entrance of the spenn into ilie ovum was inactive and 
scarcely recognizable, grows rapidly nftei' entrance and forms a large 
aster round itself- -is, in short, in the highest degree active (Fig. 8o). 
As the chromosomes certainly play an important part in the life of the 
cell, and materially help to determine its various phases, it cannot be 
tlisputed that they also may share in awakening the activity of the 
central corpuscle. But this influence is only indirect ; it is not the 
mere number of chromosomes that decides whether the central 
corpuscle is to liecome active or remain inactive. This cannot be 
assumed, because we have in the maturation divisions a proof that 
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division may take place with a double number of diromosomes as 
well as with the undoubled number; while in the divisions of the 
mother-egg-cells and the mother-sperm-cells we have proof that 
a doubled number of chromosomes does not in itself compel to 
vJvIsion. 

The exceptional and artificially p-*oduced cases of parthenogenesis 
which we have discussed above are probably to be interpr^ ted thus : 
through slight differences in the constitution of the ovum, or through 
certain mechanical or chemical st’nuli, the metabolic processes in the 
ovum are so altered that the cent osottie of the ovum, instead of 
breaking up, is stimulated to growth, and thus produces the active 
dividing apparatus whicli is otherwise only brought into it by the 
sperm. This is a more exact definition of the interpretation I gave 
earlier (1891) of the ‘ chance ' parthenogenesis of the silk-moth, which 
was then the only case known, when I said 'the nucleopUsm of some 
ova must possess the power of growth in a greater degree tlian the 
majority.’ 

But we are not yet in a position to go further, or to define more 
exactly the nature of the processes of metabolism which are involved. 



LECTURE XVI 


FERTILIZATION IN PLANTS AND UNICELLULAR 
ORGANISMS, AND ITS IMMEDIATE 
SIGNIFICANCE 

Fertilization in a lichen, Basidiobolus— InThancrogams— Here too there is reduction 
of the number of chromosomes by a half—' Polar cells ’ in lower and higher plants— 
Conjugation among unicellular organisms— Noctiluca— The maternal and paternal 
(hromosomes remain apart— Actinophrys— Infusoria— Sexual differentiation of the 
two conjugates in Vorticclla— Importance of the process of Amphimixis— Not a ^ life- 
alrakening’ process— May occur independently of multiplication— The Rejuvenescence 
hypothesis— Pure parthenogenesis— The cycle idea— Does Amphimixis prevent natural 
death ?—Maupas' experiments with Infusorians— Biitschli’s view— Potential immor- 
tality of unicellular organisms— The immortality of unicellular organisms and of the 
germ-cells depends on the fact that there is no time-limit to the multiplication of the 
smallest living particles— Parthenogenesis is not self-fertilization— Potrunkowitsch’s 
obst'rvations on the ova of hoes— Is the chromatin really tlie ‘ hereditary substance’? 
— Nllgeli’s conclusion from the difference in size between ovum and spermatozoon— 
Artificial division of Infusorians -Boveri’s experiments with the fertilization of pieces 
of ova not containing a nucleus— Fertiliyation gives an impulse to development even 
to non-nucleated pieces of ova-Merogony— The female and male nuclear substances 
are essentially alike— Summary. 

I NOW turn to tlie consideration of the process of fertilization in 
plants and unicellular organisms. 

With regard to plants, it can now be definitely asserted that in 
them, too, fertilization is essentially a conjugation of nuclei; it 
depends on the union of the nuclei of the two ‘sex-cells.’ These 
sex-cells are usually very small among lower plants, indeed up to the 
phanerogams ; this is especially true of the zoosperm-like male germ- 
cells, but it usually holds also true of the ovum, which is but seldom 
Imrfened with an abundant supply of yolk. In spite of the many 
difficulties which this smallness of size puts in the way of observation 
the untiring exertions of a host of excellent investigators have 
succeeded in following the process of fertilization in all the larger 
groups of plants— in algw, fungi, mosses, ferns, and horse-tails 
among cryptogams, and in phanerogams. 

I shall first give an example from among the lower plants 
{Fig. 8i). In one of the lichens, BaddioMue rananm, each of two 
adjacent cells in the fungus-thread gives oflT a bill-like process, and the 
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two processes become closely apposed (Fig. 8i,a). The atideoB of 
each cell moves into the bill-shaped process, is there transformed into 
a nuclear spindle {B, ksp) and divides, so that one daughter-nucleus 
comes to lie in the apex point of the bill, the othei at the base. The 
cell-body also divides, though "ery unequally, and the final outccme 
of the process is two cells in each, of which one is small and occupies 
the apex of the bill, while the other is large and fills all the rest of 
the cell-space. The former do not play any further part of importance, 
but break up, the latter are the sc;;-cells, the cytoplasm )f which now 
coalesces through a gap in the cell .vails, while theii nuclei become 



Fig. 8i. Formation of polar bodies in a lichen, Bmdiohohts rananim. A, the two 
conjugating cells with the bill-like processes in which 4he nuclei lie. the nuclei 
dividing, ksp, the nuclear spindle. C, after the division 'into a polar body {rk} and 
a sex-nucleus {i A and 9 k). D, after the uniop of the nuclei to form a conjugation 
nucleus {copk ) ; the fertilized ovum is surrounded by envelopes and modified into 
a lasting spore. After Fairchild. 

closely apposed and ultimately unite (C, J and ? k). From this union 
arises the fertilized spore, the so-called ‘ zygote ’ (D). The two small 
abortive cells so greatly resemble in their origin the polar cells of the 
animal ovum' that it is difficult to resist the supposition that they 
bring about a reduction in the number of chromosomes. But' the 
number of the chromosomes has not yet been determined either in 
them or in the sex-nuclei. 

We have come to know the processes of fertilization among 
phanerogams chiefly through Strasburger, Guignard, and more 
recently through the Japanese botanist Hirase. The agreement with 
thq animal process is surprisingly great, notwithstanding the notable' 
differences in the external conditions of fertilizatiim. 
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As b well known, the male cells in the highest flowering plants 
are not zoosperms but roundish cells, each of which, enclosed, 
together with a sbter-cell — the so-called ‘vegetative’ cell — in a thick 
cellulose capsule constitutes a pollen-grain. The pollen-grains reach 
the stigma, under which, buried deep within the ‘ ovule,’ the female 
sex-cell rests, enclosed in a long, sac-like structure called the ‘embryo- 
sac’ (Fig. 82, A), Beside it {eiz) there lie several other cells, usually 
seven in numl)er, two of which, the so-called ‘ synergidae ’ {by), have 
their place at one end of the embryo-sac, just in front of the 
ovum (eiz), Probably these give off a secretion which exercises an 



Fio 82. Fertilization in the Lily, Lilium martagon, after Guignard. A, the embryo- 
MIC before fertilization ; sy, synorgidae ; eiz, ovum ; op and up, upper and lower ‘ polar 
nuclei ’ ; ap, antipodal cellx. H, the upper part of the embryo-snc, into which the pollen- 
tube {pschl) has penetrated with the male sex-nuclous (,j A:)and its centrosphere ; below 
that ia the ovum with its (also doubled) centrosph(*re (c«pfe). C, remains of the pollen- 
tube ipschl ) ; the two sex-nuolei are closely apposed. Highly magnified. 

attractive (chemotactic) influence on the male fertilizing body (‘ the 
pollen-tube ’), and thus, so to speak, show it the way to tlie ovum. 

When a pollen-grain has reached the stigma it sends out a tulie, 
usually after a few hours, which penetrates into the soft tissue of the 
style, and grows deep down into the interior of the ovule, ultimately 
jwnetrating as far as the embryo-sac through a special little opening 
in the covering of the ovule, the so-called ‘micropyle’ (Fig. «aJS, p&M). 
Its blunt end is now closely apposed to this, so that the true sperm- 
nucleus (JS, ijk), surrounded by some protoplasm, can leave the 
l)oUen-tube and wander in among the cells of the embryo-sac. Later 
on we shall see that two generative nuclei migrate from the pollen- 
tube, but in the meantime we shall devote our attention only to one. 
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of the fertilizing nucleus, which immediately moves towards 
tho ovum-nucleus and apposes itself closely to it. Then follows the 
fusion or conjugation of the two nuclei, which are alike in size and 
appearance, just as in the fertilization of the animd ovum (C, and 
9 A). Whether in this case, too, the sperm-nucleus brings with it 
a central corpuscle, or whether, as G\ignard believed he obirved, the 
ovum retains its central corpuscle (C, apk), or finally, whether both 
modes occur, is not yet known with certainty. The fact that, as 
a rule, seeds capable of reproductivyii only form in an o\ule when the 
stigma has been previously dusted 1th pollen, leads us to suppose 
that, in this case, as among animals, the ovum lacks something that 
is necessary to induce embryonic development, only retaining this 
power in very exceptional cases, namely, when adapted for partheno- 
genesis. And this something may very well be the dividing apparatus 
of the cell, the centrosome with the centrosphere. But whether this 
supposition prove correct o)’ not, a nuclear spindle always forms 
simultaneously with the fusion of the two sex-nuclei into a segmenta- 
tion nucleus, and this spindle is the starting-point of the young plant, 
thus exactly corresponding to the first segmentation of the animal 
ovum. It agrees with it also in the important respect that it again 
contains the full number of chromosomes— twenty-four in the lily- 
while the two nuclei, mule and female, only exhibit half the number 
each, that is, twelve. 

Thus a reduction in the number of chromosomes to half takes 
place in plants also, but it is not yet known with certainty whether 
this is brought about in the same way as among animals, namely, by 
reducing divisions. Without entering mo»e fully into this still 
unsolved and very complex problem, I should like to state that 
I consider this very probable; indeed, I agree with the view of 
V. Hacker \ that the reducing divisions of plants are only more 
difficult to recognize as such, and, furthermore, are often disguised by 
the fact that they often o cur alongside of, or between divisions which 
are not reducing. If it were possible to reduce the number of chromo- 
somes in a cell to half without the aid of cell-division, if, for instance, 
only half were to integrate again from the chromatin-network, this 
must have been quite as possible in the case of animal cells, and then, 
moreover, the single chromosome would not have had the significance 
of an individuality, and no sjiecial form of nuclear division would 
have been introduced to reduce their number. That it has been 
introduced seems to me to prove that it was necessary, and since it 


^ SeeY,MclterjPmxi 8 %mdThem 9 dei‘Mm>mdBtfmMung$l^ef 3 Bmf 1899, pp. 144-5. 
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IRSW SO among animals, it could not have been dispensed with among 
plants either. 

Moreover, throughout the vegetable kingdom divisions often 
occur in connexion with the origin of the sex-cells which can be 
compared, in occurrence and result, with the maturation divisions of 
animal germ-celk In the lichen, BamlioholuSy we have already seen 
that an abortive cell separates itself off from the sex-cell before the 
latter becomes capable of reproduction (Fig. 8i, G), Similar cell- 
divisions occur in many if not in all groups of plants. In the marine 
algm of the genus Fucus it has even been proved that the division of 
the first primordial cell of the ovary into the so-called ‘ stalk-cell ’ 
and the primitive egg-cell is a reducing division, and brings down the 
number of chromosomes from thirty-two to sixteen. In vascular 
plants the reduction is not postponed until the formation of the sex- 
cells, hut occurs earlier in the formation of the spores, as Calkins has 
demonstrated for ferns; in the Conifers and other Gymnosperms 
several so-called ‘ preparatory ’ divisions precede the formation of the 
germ-cells, and w^e know by comparison with the alternation of 
generations in vascular plants that these arc related to the gradual 
waning of the strictly sexual generation. As the ‘ polar bodies ’ or 
‘directive corpuscles’ of the animal ovum are rudimentary egg-cells, 
so the cells which, in the pollen-grains, separate themselves from the^ 
sex-cells proper are rudimentary Prothallium-cells, and, like the 
animal cells, they perish without playing any further ])liy8iologicaI 
rr)le. I will not assert tliat it is precisely in tliese divisions that the 
reducing divisions are concealed, for the analogy with the spore- 
formation of ferns h^ads us rather to suppose that it may lie further 
back ; but in any case there is no lack of oppoitunity in the ontogeny of 
pHanerogamic plants for the interpolation of a reducing division, and 
as long as it remains unproved that a reduction of the chromosomes 
can take place directly, that is, without tlie help of nuclear division, 
we shall continue to expect with confidence tliat the reducing divisions 
of phanerogams will be discovered in tlie future. Processes of a 
similar kind are known among unicellular organisms, and there, too, 
they are associated with nuclear divisions. 

In passing to the so-called ‘sexual reproduction’ of unicellular 
organisms, I should like first to call aitention to the fact that the 
expression ‘reproduction’ is not verj^ suitable in this case, for the 
prewess in question does not always eflect an increase in the number 
of individuals as reproduction ought to do, but leads, in fact, in many 
cases, even to a decrease, when two individuals unite to form one. 
Even if the phenomena of sexual ‘repnjduction’ among higher 
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orgaiiisms, which we have already studied, had not made it clear to us 
that there are two associated processes, quite different in nature, the 
conjugation of unicellular organisms would have led us to that 
conclusion. It has long been knoivu that two u licellular plants or 
•iiiimals occasionally become cloeely apposed and fuse ; and this process 
of ‘conjugation’ was many years rigo regarded as an analogue to 
‘ fertilization,’ although it is only through the laborious investigations of 
the last two or three decades that this supposition has been proved to be 
correct. We row know that a process quite analogous to that which 
we have learnt to know 
as * fertilization ’ takes 
place among unicellulars, 
only in this case it is not 
directly connected with 
reproduction and multi- 
plication, but occurs in- 
dependently of them, 
and, in its most primitive 
form, ^ it results, not in 
an increase but— for a 
short time at least— in 
a diminution of the num- 
ber of individuals. This 
occurrence of the process 
independently of repro- 
duction appears to me 
of inestimable value theo- 
retically, for it frees us 
completely from the old 
< leep - rooted preconcep- 
tions in the interpretation of fertilization. 

First let us briefly iketch the process itself in the main fojws of 
its occurrence. 

The most primitive form of conjugation is undoubtedly the com- 
plete fusion of two unicellular organisms of the same species, os 
we see it to-day in unicellular plants, and also among the lowert 
unicellular animals, such as the flagellate Infusorians, Qregarines, and 
Rhizopods. It is well seen, for instance, in the Noctilucae, those 
unicellular flagellate organisms which cause the familiar marine phos- 
phorescence extending uniformly over wide surfaces of water (Fig. 83). 
In these forms Prof. Ischikawa of Tokio was able to trace the whole 
process of conjugation. To begin with, two Noctilucas range them- 



Fio. 83 . Conjugation of Noitiliica, after Ischikawa. 

A, two Noctilucas beginning to coalesce ; pr, the proto- 
plasm drawn out into processes which traverse the 
gelatinous substance ot the cell ; k, the nucleus. 

B, (he cells and their gelatinous substance have fused ; 
the nuclei, in which ^he chromosomes are visible, are 
closely appesed ; CK, centrospheres. C, the two nuclei 
are united m one nnclear spindle; beginning of 
divUion. I), completion of the division. Highly 
magniOed. 
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both aa to the i^herical gelotinoua envelope (i, G) and the pwfe, 

, ^asm (pr) itaclf, which branches in amoeboid fashion into the 
I^e union becomes gradually complete, and the two animals form 
a single sphere (B) with one cell-body. But the two nuclei {K) also 
place themselves side by side {B), and though they do not actually 
fuse, they form together, under the guidance of two centrospheres (C), 
a single nuclear division-figure, which is obviously analogous to the 
segmentation spindle of the fertilized egg. Then follows a division, 
by means of which the chromatin sulwtance of the nuclei of both 
animals is divided between the two daughter-nuclei, and after this 
has been accomplished the united individual again separates into two 
independent Noctilucas (J 5 ). Although I have spoken here— that is, 
in referring to the Protozoa— of chiomosoines, I must immediately 
add that these have not yet been seen with full clearness in Noctiluca 
itself ; nothing more has been recognized than deeply staining thicken- 
ings of the spindle fibrils, which move from the equator of the 
nuclear spindle towards the pole. Since, however, in other Protozoa, 
ns, for instance, in the beautiful freshwater Rhizopod {Eugly{)}ui 
ulveulata), these thickenings of the nuclear spindle fibrils liave been 
clearly recognized as chromosomes, doubt on this point is hardly 
justifiable. Apart from this, the assumption that each of the two 
daughter-nuclei i-eceives half the chromosomes of each of the con- 
jugated nuclei rests on a secure basis, not only because otherwise the 
whole process would have no meaning, but because the position of the 
mitotic figure conditions this. Even the fact that the two conjugation- 
nuclei lying side by sido remain apart iluring nuclear division is not 
without parallel; Hacker and Riickert observed it also in the seg- 
mentation-nucleus of much higher animals, the Oopepods, and it has 
no effect in altering the process of division, but only proves that the 
chromosomes of maternal and those of paternal origin in the com- 
bination-nucleus remain independent— a fact the significance of which 
I shall discuss later on. 

The process of conjugation occurs, in the same manner as in 
Nwiilwu, in a fi-eshwater Rhizopod, the well-known Sun-animalcule, 
Aetm}{Jiryi> nol (Fig. 84), but in this case complete fusion of the two 
nuclei takes place (Fig. 84, F) tefoie the fonnation of the division- 
spindle ( 17 , sp), which, with the simultaneous division of the cell- 
body, gives rise to two new individuals. Tlie process in this case is 
especially interesting, Ijecause Schaudinn has succeeded in observing 
a maturation division {III, directive spindle) as well as in 
demonstrating polar bodies (IV, RIc), Thus the analogy with the 
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But that the conjugation of unicellular organisms, like the 
fertilization of multicellular organisms, is essentially a matter of 
nuclear conjugation is shown more distinctly still ^ the ciliated 
' Infusorians, the most highly organized of the Protozoa. 

Here there is usually no complete union of the cell-bodies of the 
two animals, but only an adhering of the apposed surfaces. In the 
relatively large Parammcvu/n eaudat'im the process of conjugation 
is very exactly known through the beautiful investigations of Maupas 



J’lG. B4. Conjugation and polar body formation in ilie Sun*animalcule, AdUiophtyn 
eoif, after Sebaudinn. 7, two free swimming conjugated^individuals, whicli in 7/liav« 
become surrounded by a transparent gelatinous cyst, i/7, formation of the directive 
(■pindles {HiSp), IV, the polar bodies are formed (JiK) ; A', the two sex-nuclei, K, 
are fused to form the conjugation-nucleus (K). K7, the conjugution-nucleus is trans- 
formed into the division spindle ; the polar bodies (liK) have penetrated the internal 
cyst-wall, and are in process of degeneration* 


and R. Hertwig. In this case the mouth-surfaces of the two animals 
come together and unite over a short area, and then the two animals 
swim about together in this conjugated state. During this time very 
remarkable changes take place in their nuclei. 

It is well known that these Infusorians have a double nucleus, 
a large one, the macronucleus (Fig. 85, ma), and one whicli is usually 
very small, the micronucleus (mi). We may ascribe to the former 
of these the guidance and regulation of the everyday processes of life, 
that is, briefly, of metabolism, and the preservation of the integrity 
of the whole animal The small nucleus has often been designated 
the 'reproductive nucleus/ but as it plays no other part in repro- 
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doetion, as &r as can be recognized, than that of dividing in^, two 
daughter-nuclei, I cannot regard this designation as suitable ; it 
obviously originated in the mistaken interpretation, prevalent till 
/very lately, of conjugation as a *kind of reproduction,’ and this in 
its turn depends on the conception, transferred from multicellular 
organisms, of fertilization as a ‘sexual reproduction.’ We sliair 
idaiediately see that the micronucleus plays the main part in con- 
jugation, and from this we may suppose that it otherwise fills no rdle 
in the life of the animal, and therefore it may best be designated the 
* supplementary ’ or reserve nucleus. In every conjugation the macro- 
nucleus, which has hitherto been active, breaks up and becomes 
completely absorbed, very much like a ball of food. This of course 
takes place slowly; the large nucleus elongates, becomes indented, 
falls into several pieces, and these are so gradually absorbed that, 
even after the act of conjugation has been accomplished, irregular 
fragments of the macronucleus often lie about in the animal 
(Fig' « 5 . 9 )- _ 

But while the macronucleus falls to pieces the previously minute 
micronucleus grows enormously and forms a distinct longitudinally 
striated spindle (i, mi). About the same time these divide in both 
animals, and each of the daughter-nuclei immediately divides again, 
so that after these two divisions four spindle-shaped descendants of 
the micronucleus are to be seen in each animal (Fig. 85, 4). We 
have previously noted that the apparatus for nuclear division in 
unicellular organisms was similar to that in multicellular organisms, 
and yet was different from it. In these ciliated infusorians we see 
an essential difference, for the striated spindle, after the division into 
daughter-chromosomes has taken place, lengthens out enonnously, 
and becomes so thin in the middle of its length (2) that the two 
daughter-nuclei at the ends of this long stalk suggest the appearance 
of a very long and thin dumb-bell, or of a long .silk" purse. Of astern 
(centrospheres) there is nothing to be seen, and the mechanism of 
division is still very obscure ; it almost seems as if a rapidly growing 
substance forced the two groups of chromosomes apart. 

Hardly have these four descendants of the mici-onucleus arisen 
when three of them begin to break up and very shortly disappear; 
only the fourth is of any further importance, and it divides once 
more (5), and so gives rise to the two nuclei which play the chief part 
in the process of conjugation— the copulation-nuclei, exactly analc^ous 
to the male and female pronuelei in the fertilized ovum (5, mi*). 
But in this case each of the two animals functions doubly, t^t is, 
both as male and female, for each sends one of the two copulation- 
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. iiiidiei across ite bridge formed by the union of the apposed surfaces 
ikito the other animal (6, mi (J ), so that it may form, by union with 
the nucleus which has remained there, a double nucleus (7), a structure 
■ which corresponds to the segmentation nucleus of the ovum {coph), 
,From it there then arises by division a new macronucleus and a new 
micronucleus, not usually directly, however, that is, not by a single ’ 
•division, but through several successive nuclear divisions, into the 
meaning of which I cannot here enter. Immediately after the union 
of the two sex-nuclei the two animals sever their connexion with each 
other; each begins again to feed, and is subject to multiplication by 
division just as it was before conjugation took place (8 and 9). 

Although the course of this remarkable process exhibits all 
manner of differences in detail in different species, it is everywhere 
the same in its essential feature, and this essential feature is un- 
doubtedly the union of an equal quantity of the nuclear substance 
of two animals to form a new nucleus. It is thus essentially the 
same process which we have already recognized among higher animals 
as ‘ fertilization.’ The differences are of minor importance, and they 
arise partly from the fact that the sex-cells of multicellular animals 
are not independent self-supporting units, and partly from their 
differentiation into ‘male’ and ‘female’ cells. The minuteness of 
the sperm-cell, for instance, conditions its penetration of the ovum, 
which is always much larger and passive, and also the thorough 
fusion of its cell-body with the cell-body of the ovum. That this 
difference has very little deep significance is best seen from the fact 
that, even among Infusorians, there are forms in which the two 
conjugating individuals* are quite different, especially in size, and in 
which the much smaller ‘male’ animal fuses completely with the 
much larger ‘female,’ and indeed bores its way into it after the 
manner of a sperm-cell. This is the case among the bell-animalcules 
(Vorticellinffi) (Fig. 86), the conjugating pairs of which had been 
observed long before our present insight into these processes had 
been attained. Indeed, the facts had been inteipreted as a kind of 
^budding process,’ the minute and differently shaped ‘male’ animal 
{mi), which at the time of conjugation is attached to the larger 
‘ female ’ (ma), was regarded as its bud. This supposed bud, however, 
does not grow out from the animal, but into it ! 

Thus we see here again that a difi’erentiation of individuals as 
males and females may occur among unicellular organisms, just as in 
the sex-cells of higher animals and plants, and this proves to us once 
more that all these difference of sex, whether in reproductive cells of 
multicellular organisms, or in the entire multicellular animal or plant, 
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or finafiy, in unicellular organisms, are not of essential; but only of 
secondary significance, however important they may be for securing 
fertilization or conjugation in each special case. They are alwajfs 
only adaptations to the special conditions, and only occur where they 
are necessary to ensure the union, and (liways in such a manner that 
the union of the two cells is facihla+ed. In most Infusorians such 
a differentiation into male and female animals was not necessary, 
because these organisms are very motile, and are thus readily able 
to meet and ’mite; it was therefore suflicient for them to remain 
hermaphrodite. The bell-anima!cuies, however, are sedentary, and 
for them it was obviously an advantaj.'^e that, at the time of conjuga- 
tion, smaller, free-swimming, and also more simply organized in- 



Fio. 86. Conjugation of an Infusorian, Vmi'mUa nehvlifna, showing sexual differen- 
tiation of the whole organism. After Greef. J, the ‘microgonidium ' or male 
individual (mi) attaches itself to the ‘raacrogonidium ’ or female individual {ma)i 
6T, contractile vacuole ; st, contractile stalk. 11 , the ciliated circle on the male individual 
has disappeared. The male has become firinly emliedded in the female by moans of 
a sucker-like retraction of its lower end. Ill, the fusioti of the two individuals has 
been completed ; the bristly residue of the male (ct) is about to bo thrown off ; the 
stalk (at) is contracted into a spiral. Magnified a>l)Out 300 times. 


dividuals should arise, which were able to seek out the larger sedentary 
forms. Here, then, as in many other unicellular animals, those little 
male individuals only occur when they are necessary, that is, at the 
time of conjugation. Similarly, in the green alga, VoI?va male and 
female cells arise only at the time of conjugation, reproduction being 
at other times effected by means of parthenogonidia, that is, by. 
elements which require no fertilization. 

As these differences are only adaptations to the necessity that 
the animals or cells shall find each other and unite, so also are all the 
other differences of a sexual kind, the thousand-fold differences 
between the sperm-cell and the egg-cell, and the not less numerous 
differences between male and female animals, both in * primary ' and 
especially in the diverse ' secondary * sexual characters which we have 
I. X 
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previously discussed ; all these are only means for bringing about the 
process of the union of two germ-cells to form a fertilized * ovum * 
which is capable of development The essential part of this so-called 
* sexual reproduction * does not, however, depend on these differences, 
neither on the sexual differences of the germ-cells nor on those of the^ 
whole organism ; it lies solely in the actual union of the two gerrn- 
cells. Let us remember the idea we have already emphasized, that 
the mtntiol part of the so-called * sexual reproduction’ does not 
depend on these differences, and let us hold fast to the idea already 
indicated, that the chromosomes of the nucleus are the real bearers 
of the hereditary tendencies ; then we see that the mingling, or, better, 
the union of the hereditary substances of two different individuals, 
whether single-celled or many-celled, is the result of the process 
which we have hitherto called fertilization or conjugation, but which 
we shall henceforward designate by the more general term * Amphi- 
mixis,’ whicli means the mingling of substances contributed from two 
distinct sources. 

Having mtule ourselves acquainted with the phenomena of 
amphimixis in animals, plants, and unicellular organisms, we Jiave to 
face the problem of the significance of this remarkable and com- 
plicated process. Wliat is it that happens, and what meaning can 
we attach to it? 

The first thing to he done is to show that the old and long- 
prevailing conception of fertilization as a Hfe-aivakening proem 
must be entirely abandoned, That a new individual can arise even 
among highly organized animals, (|uiie independently of fertilization, 
is proved by the parthenogenetic eggs of insects and crustaceans; 
fertilization is not the spark 'which falls into the powder-cask’ and 
causes the explosion ; it is only an indispensable condition of dcvelop- 
rnout, As we have seen, there are germ-cells which are not sexually 
diillrentiated, such as the spores of tlu* lower plants, which are all 
capable of development without amphimixis ; and parthenogenetic ova 
prove that even differentiated female germ-cells, that is, germ-cells 
originally adapted for amphimixis, may in certain circumstances 
develop without it; amphimixis is thus not the fundamental cause 
of development, but is only, for many germ-coils, one of the con- 
ditions vrliich must he fulfilled before development can set in. It 
is a condition which, under certain circumstances, may be dis- 
pensed with. 

If, then, the multiplication of individuals by single-celled germs 
and take place independently of amphimixis, we may conclude that 
tl|e establishment of amphimixis has nothing to do with the capacity 
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for multiplication, that it is not a life-awakening process, but is 
a process of a unique kind, which means something quite different 
The whole conception of the awakening of life in the germ is anti- 
quated and out of harmony with the present state of our knowledge. 
Life mvev lenirns anen\ as far a? v/e ran see, and apart from the 
possibility that, unknown to us, a spon^-aneous generation { Urzeugmg) 
of the lowest forms of life is still taking place, life is continuous and 
consists of an infinite series of living forms between which there is 
no real inten :ption. Life, in fact, is like a continuous stream, the 
larger and smaller waves of which arc particular species and indi- 
viduals. Only a few (h^cennia ago a ir orphologist, who was rightly 
held in high esteem, could r‘hampiou tlie idea that the mature ovum 
of animals was lifeless material, wnich had to be (piickened in order 
to develop, but now such a theory is untenahle, since we have 
liecome aware of the phenomena of matuiation in the ovum, and 
know that most important vital processes, the reducing divisions, 
take place at the lime of maturation, (piite iridi'pendeutly of fertili- 
zation. 

T|ius we do not even re(|uire to take into account the conjuga- 
tion of unicellular organisms to make it clear that amphimixis is not 
the cause of the origin of new individuals, but a process, mi genevlsy 
which may iiidc'cd he associated with the begirning of embryonic 
develofsment, but which may also occur independently of it, as we 
see in the cast* of unicellular organisms. If, on the one hand, we see 
development taking place in spores and pai'thenogonetic ova in- 
dependently of aiiipliiniixis, and on the other liand amphimixis 
occurring without reproduction in unicellulAr organisms, we must 
regard the two plicnoniena, amphimixis and rt‘production, as processes 
of a distinct kind, which may, however, occur in association with and 
interdependence upon each other. 

It was by chance that human observation brought the lattei ffict 
to light first, and therefore led us for so long to accept the idea that 
fertdizatioh, that is, amphimixis, and (kvelopme'ut, tliat is, j'cproductiuu, 
are one and the same ; and thus it happens that even now there 
are many naturalists wdio cannot rid themselves of tlie idea tha^ 
amphimixis, if not a life- awakening, is at least a life-reneving process, 
a so-called ‘ process of rejuvenescence.' 

More than ten years ago ^ I disputed this view, and since then 
the facts wdiich make it untenable have become more and more clear. 
Notwithstanding this I see that it is still adliered to, at least in a 


^ J)ie B^dmtungder sexneUen Fortpjlanzungfur die SdeklionMkeotie, Jena, 1866. 
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ukOi^Sed form, by inany esteemed naturalists, and so it does not seena 
superfluous to discuss it in more detail 

^ I have already noted that we see in conjugation an amphimixis 
without reproduction, and in spores and parthenogenetic ova repro- 
duction without amphimixis, and I do not doubt that every 
unprejudiced critic will admit thi^; many among us, however, are' 
not unprejudiced, but are under the spell of earlier ideas, so that they 
cannot forget that it was long believed that fertilization was an 
indispensable condition of development; tliey therefore regard the 
divisions which recommence sooner or later after conjugation, and 
which may be repeated hundreds of times, as conditioned by the 
conjugation which preceded them, and compare them ho the series of 
cells which, in the Metazoa, lead from the fertilized ovum to the fully- 
formed animal. They regard lx)th series of cell-generations as a 
developmental cycle, which leads from fertilization to fertilization 
again, from conjugation to conjugation, and which would be impossible 
without either fertilization or conjugation. 

This play with the idea of a * cycle’ reminds me vividly of 
similar fantastic play from the time of tlie much-despised ‘^fatur- 
philosophie’ of a hundred years ago. As men sought to find the 
analogues of ‘ solar* and ‘planetary ’ systems in animal and plant, and 
l^olieved they had stated something when they compared the motile 
animals to planets and the sedentary plants to the sun (!), so it is now 
imagined that a deeper insight has been gained by the recognition of 
cycles of development. By all means let us regard the development 
of a multicellular organism as cyclic : it returns again to its slarting- 
point, but tliis no mord explains the forces which produce the cycle, 
and thus the meaning of fertilization, tlian a comparison with the 
circling planets explains the causes of locomotion in animals. With 
(juite as much reason the cycle of development might be made to start 
from the parthenogenetic ovum, and then the whole conclusion of the 
fanciful cycle idea in regard to the meaning of fertilization falls to 
the ground, for in this case the cycle begins without fertilization. 
Attempts are made to get over this diftieulty )y showing that in many 
cases i)arthenogene8is alternates regularly or irregularly with sexual 
reproduction, as in the water-fleas (Daphnids). the Aphides, and so on. 
The mysterious rejuvenating power of amphimixis is supposed to 
suffice for several generations, a purely gmtuitous assumption, which 
is also in open contradiction to the facts. For thei’e are species which 
now reproduce exclusively by parthenogenesis, among plants for 
instance, a number of fungi, among animals a few species of 
Cnistaceans. Of the latter it can be demonstrated that ages ago they 
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reproduced sexually, for they still possess the sac which seizes for 
receiving spermatozoa, but this sac remains empty, for thei'e are now 
no males, at least in any habitat of the species known to us. To this 
set belongs an inhabitant of stagnant water, Liumdm hermami a 
species of Crustacean which wrs found thirty years ago in hundreds, 
all of the female sex, near Strasslarg, and also many of the little 
Ostracods {Cyprk) which inhabit especially the muddy bottom of our 
pools and marshes. I bred one of these (Cypns reptaus) in numerous 
aquaria for s^\teen years, during which there were about eighty' 
generations, and throughout this tin o no male ever appeared, nor did 
the sperm-sac of the female evci contain 8permatozo^l. The after- 
effects of the ‘ rejuvenating ’ power of an amphimixis supposed to have 
taken place earlier must in this case have been enduring indeed ’ 

For these reasons it seems to me useless to make comparisons 
between the developmental cycle of unicellular orgauisms and the 
ontogeny of multicellular organisms. Both processes have indeed 
many points of ref^t^mblance-— long series of cells, then interruption of 
the divisions and the occurrence of amphimixis— so that we may quite 
well speak of cyclic development in the physiological sense, in as 
far as certain internal conditions periodically recur and compel the 
organism to cqnjiigation, but we must not suppose that there is more 
in this than, for instan3(‘, in the ^ cyclic development ’ of Man, which 
consist^ in the fact that he finds himself periodically impelled to take 
food. The feeling of hunger which forces him to do so is the signal 
which warns the organism that it is time to supply fresh combustible 
material to the metabolism. In the same way, after a long series 
of generations of Infusorians the necessity rfor conjugation arises ; 
the whole colony suffers an ' epidemic of conjugation,’ and the animals 
unite in pairs ; in the meantime we know not why, and must content 
ourselves with formulating what is observable, that th nvdear 
substances of two imlividuals are (hereby mingled in each cm) jugate, 
Obviously the impii'se to conjugation is a signal in the same 
sense as the feeling of hunger is, and we know well from the higher 
animals what a mighty influence it exerts, an influence hardly less 
potent than that of hunger. In Schiller’s words, ‘ Durch Hunger 
und durch Liebe, erhalt sich dies Weltgetriebe.’ 

We can see clearly enough why Nature should have given 
animals the. feeling of hunger, but the reason for the need of con- 
jugation is not so plain ; we can only say in the meantime that it 
must be of some value in maintaining the forms of life, for only that 
which fulfils a purpose can be permanently estaUished. 

I shall return later to the problem of the meaning of 'sexual 
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reproduction/ and try to probe more deeply into the meaning of its 
establishment; in the meantime I must restrict myself to having 
idiown its significance in Ihe union of the hereditary substances of 
two individuals, and at th(' same time to controverting the theory 
the ‘ rejuvenating power ’ of amphimixis. I use this expression in 
its original sense, which indicates that every life is gradually wearing 
itself away and would become extinct were it not fanned to flame 
again by amphimixis— by an artifice of Nature, we may say. This 
conception rests on the fact that the cells of the multicellular body 
possess for the most part only a limited length of life, for they are 
used up by the processes of life, and they break up ar^d fiio, some 
sooner, some later. As it is observed that all true somatic cells, 
among higher animals at least, are subject to this law of mortality, 
but that the gemi-cells are not, and that, furthermore, the germ-cells 
only develop when they are fertilized, the cause of the potential 
immortality of the germ-cells is believed to lie in amphimixis, and 
a * rejuvenating ’ power in fertilization, or, more generally, in amphi- 
mixis, is infened. Mystical as this sounds, and little as it agrees 
with our otherwise mechanical conceptions of the economy o.f life, 
it was until very recently a widespread view, although perhaps it is 
now abandoned by many who formerly held it, and has been im- 
perceptibly modified into a quite ditterent conception, for which the 
word ‘rejuvenescence’ is retained, but with the altered meaning of a 
mere ‘ strengthening of the metabolism ’ or ‘ of the constitution.’ By 
many authors, indeed, the two meanings of the w^d are not clearly 
kept apart. I shall return later to ihe modified meaning of the word 
‘rejuvenescence/ and shall keep in the meantime to the original 
meaning of the word, which implies a renewal of life which would 
oilierwdsc die out. 

This meaning seemed to gain a firm hold, when, about fifteen years 
ago, the French investigator Maupas published his remarkable obser- 
vations on the conjugation of Infusorians. These seemed to show^ 
that colonies of Infusorians which w^erc artificially prevented from 
conjugating gradually died out; not of course at once, but after 
many, often several hundred, generations; ultimately a degeneration 
of all the animals in such colonies set in, and ended only with their 
utter extinction. Maupas himself interpreted this as a senile de- 
(jenemtion which took place because conjugation had been prevented, 
and he therefore regarded con]u<j^tion as a ‘ rojeunmement karyo- 
yamique' a rejuvenescence, and therefore a means of preventing the 
ageing and final dying off of the individuals—of obviating, in short, 
the natural death to which in his opinion they would otLrwise be 
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subject This conception was greeted with general approval, and 
there are many people who still regard conjugation as a process by 
which the capacity for life is renewed— a view which I must still 
dispute as emphatically as I did some years ago. 

In the first place, the obsmwations on which this theory is based 
• admit of another interpretation, quite different from that which has 
been assumed to be the only possible one. Maupas prevented con- 
jugation, not perhaps because he had isolated individuals and their 
progeny, but by exposing the ^’hole colony of neai relatives to 
unusual conditions when conjugatior was just about to set in, namely, 
by supplying them with particularly abundant food. The need for 
conjugation then disappeared, as, conversely, it could be called forth 
at any time in a colony by hunger. But tiiese are artificial conditions, 
and indeed the breeding of Infusorians for months in a small quantity 
of water on the object-glass certainly does not correspond to natural 
conditions. We must admire the skill of the investigator who was 
able to keep his colonies alive for months and years under such 
artificial conditions, but we may venture to doubt whether the fate 
of extinction which did ultimately overtake them was really due to 
the absence of conjugation, and not to the unnaturalness of the 
conditions. 

In any case a repetition and modification of Maupas’ experiments 
is very desirable, and would be of lasting value’. 

Let us, however, assume for the moment not only that Maupas’ 
observations were correct, which I do not doubt, but also that they 
were rightly interpreted. Would they in that case afford a proof 
that amphimixis means a rejuvenescence of th^ power of life ? To my 
thinking, not in the remotest degree. 

It certainly seems as if this were true at the first glance ; the 
colony which is prevented from conjugating goes on multiplying for 
a considerable time, often indeed for hundreds of generations, but this 
may be compared with sufferers from hunger, whose life doci not 
cease at once if the feeling of hunger is not appeased. 


1 Since the above was written Calkins has ma'le a series of now experiments, the 
results of which differed in several respects from those yielded by Maupas’ ex|)eriment8. 
When his infusorian-cultures began to grow weaker, as liappened frequently and at 
irregular intervals, he was always able to restore them to more vigorous life by a chango 
of diet, and especially by substituting grated meat, liver, and the like for infusions of 
hay. Certain salts, too, had the same effect : the animals became perfectly vigorous 
again. Calkins believes that chemical agents, and especially salts, must be supplied to 
the protoplasm from time to time. Ho reared 690 generations of Paramoscium 
without conjugation. But the 6aoth was weakly and without energy. The addition 
of an extract of sheep’s brains made them perfectly fresh and vigorous again. Further 
experiments in this direction are to be desired, but, according to those of Calkins, it la 
probable that Infusorians can continue to live for an unlimited time even without 
conjugation. 
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It waft eerhi&ly made evident by these experiments that In** 
.insarians which were prevented from conjugating were incapable 
^of unlimited persistence. But even this in no way proves that 
:;&|A^ixi8 has a power of rejuvenat^g life, but simply that these 
animals are adapted for conjugation, and that they degenerate without 
' it, just as the spenn-cell or the ovum dies if it does not attain to 
amphimixis. 

My opponents take it as axiomatic that the life-movement mud 
come to a standstill of itself, and that it therefore requires help. 
Even so distinguished a specialist on the Protozoa as Biitschli argues 
that organisms are not perpetua mohiliai and when one remembers 
the physicist’s theory of the impossibility of a pevpeiuum mobile this 
looks at first sight like a formidable objection. But does the organism 
always remain the same as long as it lives, like a pendulum which 
friction causes to swing more and more slowly till ultimately it comes 
to a standstill? We know surely that the phenomena of life arise 
from a continual process of combustion, which is followed by a constant 
replacement of the used-up particles by new particles ; we know that 
life depends on an unceasing metabolism, which brings about changes 
in the material basis of the organism every moment, so that it is 
constantly becoming new again. 

I shall attempt to show later on tliat the cells cannot be the 
ultimate elements of the organism, but that the life-units visible with 
the microscope must be made up of smaller invisible units. These, 
therefore, undergo ‘ metabolism,’ which conditions their multiplication 
and their destruction, and this ‘ metabolism ’ is not to be seen only in 
the building up and breaking down of ‘ albuminoid substances,’ as the 
physiologists say, but in the alternation between the multiplication 
and the dissolution of these smallest vital particles. Therefore, it 
seems to me that tlie movement of life, whether in a single-celled or 
in a many-celled organism, is not to be compared to one pendulum, ' 
but to an endless number of pendulums which succeed one another 
imperceptibly in the course of the metabolism, always producing anew 
the same result, which therefore may continue ad infinitum. Suppose, 
then, that w^e possessed our present conception of life as a process of 
combustion, and of metabolism as the agency which continually 
provides new combustible material in the shape of new vital particles, 
but that we knew nothing about multicellular organisms and their 
transitory existence, but were acquainted only with unicellular 
organisms and their unlimited multiplication by division. If we were 
then to make the observation that all multicellular organisms are 
mortal, subject to natural and inevitable death, it would at first. 
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appear to us quite unintelligible, since we should be aware that ii| 
these also the fire of life is continually being fed by the supply of 
new combustible material. Not the potential i -nmortality of uni* 
cellular organisms would then appear to us remarkable and surprising, 
but the limitation of the life of multicellular organisms— the occurrence 
of natural death. Who knows whether, la that case, many of those 
investigators trained in regard to unicellular organisms alone would 
not say just the opposite of what Butschli has said, that there could 
be no natural death in many- elled organisms, sines sing]e-celle<l 
organisms prove to us that life i an endless chain of ti^ansitory 
minute vital units? 

Furthermore, our physiologists are still far from being able to 
explain the natural death of many-celled organisms from below— 
I mean from a knowledge of its necessary causes ; on the contrary, 
they argue from the known occurrence of natural deati* to the causes 
which underlie it ; and thus they have arrived at the idea, undoubtedly 
correct, that the si^matic cells of the body are gradually so altered by 
their own activity that they are ultimately unable to function any 
longer and must die off. Therefore, if we were unacquainted with 
death, we should not have been able to infer it from our physiological 
knowledge, and still less from our knowledge of the unicellulars. 

As our insight haa in point of fact giwn by starting from the 
mortal many-celled organisms, and has only later penetrated down to 
the unicellular organisms, so we can understand tlie genesis of the 
conclusion, deduced from the mortality of the many-celled organisms, 
that unicellular organisms also are unable to continue without limit 
the renewal of material and of vital particles, and that consequently 
they would be subject to natural death if nature had not found in 
conjugation a ‘ remedy ’ for ‘ the physiological difficulties which ensue 
automatically and necessarily from the constitution and from the 
continual functioning' even of unicellular organisms. 

But we ask in vaii. for a shadow of proof of this remaikable 
conception ; it is an axiom deduced from our knowledge of natural 
death among multicellular organisms, and bolstered up by a mistaken 
application of the idea of ‘ peipetual motion.’ Or may we regard it 
as a proof of this if it should be found that all unicellular organianip 
are adapted for conjugation? 

We shall see later on that amphimixis has certainly quite a 
different and, undoubtedly, a very important effect, namely, that it 
increases the capacity of the species for adaptation; and a life- 
renewing effect in Biitschli’s sense could only be ascribed to it in 
addition if the assumption of the necessity of a natural death in 
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unicellular organisms were not directly contrary to the clear facts of 
the case ; but this is just what it k 

We are acquainted with such contradictory facts, not perhaps 
among the unicellulars tliemselves, where it is difficult to procure 
direct proof, but in regard to the germ-cells of many-celled organisms 
which correspond to unicellular organisms. We know that under 
certain circumstances the ovum is capable of persisting by itself— in 
cases of parthenogenesis-how then can we conclude that amphimixis 
is in the case of Metazoan germ-cells the cause of their capacity for 
development? We can only conclude, it seems to me, that their 
power of developing is usually bound up with the occurrence of 
amphimixis. So we may conclude in regard to the unicellulars that 
their unlimited power of multiplication is bound up with the occur- 
rence of amphimixis, but not that amphimixis is the cause of this 
power, or that it implies a rejuvenescence of life. If unicellular 
organisms could have been made immortal through amphimixis, then 
what I maintain would be proved— that they possess potential im- 
mortality ; but if they did not jiossess it, no artifice in the world could 
give it to them ; amphimixis could be at most only the conditioif with 
the fulfilment of which the realization of their immortality was 
bound up. 

One may ask. How then can amphimixis be a condition of their 
survival ? why should Infusorians which have not conjugated at the 
proper time be doomed to extinction 1 And from the standpoint of our 
present knowledge I am as little able to give a precise answer as my 
opponents. But I can give one in relation to the amphimixis of 
multicellular organisms,, for in regard to these we know that each 
of the germ-cells — male and female — uniting in fertilization, is of 
itself incapable of development and doomed to perish, the sperm-cell 
because it is too small in mass to be able to develop the whole 
organism, and the ovum becfiuse, in order to become capable of being 
fertilized, it must undergo certain changes which make it incapable of 
independent development. We have seen that after the two maturing 
divisions in the egg-cell have been accomplished the ovum no longer 
contains a mechanism of division, as the centrosphere breaks up after 
the second division ; embryonic development can therefore only begin 
Avhen a new centrosphere has been introduced into the ovum, and 
this is normally brought about by fertilization, that is, by the 
entrance of the sperm-cell, whose nucleus is accompanied by a centro- 
sphere. 

Thus amphimixis is seen to be really a condition of development. 
But wo ‘now know that the ovum can emancipate itself from this con- 
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dition, by only going through a part ot the processes of maturation 
which are related to the subsequent amphimixis, and by thus retaining 
its own cenirosume. Nothing is more instructive in this connexion 
than the cases we have already briefly discussed of facultative or 
occasional parthenogenesis. We have seen that in some insects, for 
'instance in the silk-moths, there ere soiretimes, among thousands 
of unfertilized egg^, a few that develop little caterpillars. If we 
examine a large number of such unfertilized eggs we rot infrequently 
find among th^*m*several which, although they have not gone through 
the whole course of development, have at least gone tlirough the 
earlier stages, and others which ra,.y liave advanced somewhat further 
and then come to a standstill ; in Aort, we can see that several of 
these eggs were capable of parthenc^enetic development, although in 
varying degrees. 

The cause of this parihenogenetic capacity has nti- as yet been 
definitely determined by observation, but we shall hardly go wrong 
if we seek it in thi* fact that the centrosphere of the ovum does not 
always perish immediately and completely during maturation, and 
may persist, rarely in its integrity, but sometimes in a weakened state. 
Future observations will probably reveal some diflerences in the size 
or aster-forming power of the centrospheres of sucli eggs ; in any case 
it is of the greatest interest that stimuli of various kinds— mechanical 
or chemical— can strengthen the disappearing centrosphere of the 
ovum, although as yet we are far from being able to say liow this 
comes about. 

The experiments already mentioned of Tichomiroff, Loeb, and 
Winkler give us at least an indication how we must picture to our- 
selves the origin of parthenogenesis, namely, through the fact that 
the l)reaking up of the apparatus for division, introduced for the sake 
of compelling amphimixis, is prevented. Minute changes in the 
chemistry of the ovum, similar to those caused artificially in the ova 
of the sea-urchin by the introduction of an infinitesimal quantity of 
chloride of magnesium (Loeb), in the ovum of the silk-moth by 
friction or by sulphuric acid (Ticliomiroff), or in the sea-urchin ovum 
by an extract of the sperm of the same animal (H. Winkler), will 
effect this modification, and nonnal parthenogenesis is induced. 

For the ovum, therefore, amphimixis is certainly not a life- 
renewing or rejuvenating factor; it only appears as such because 
the process has in the coui’se of nature been made compulsory by 
making the two uniting cells each incapable of developing by itself. 
As we have seen, this is true also of the spenn-cell, for although it 
contains a centrosphere, and would be capable of division as far as 
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in almost all animals and plants it consM 
a minimal quantity of living matter that it is unable tb build up 
“ ' a tiew multicellular organism by itself. Only in one alga 
;''siJ!icuio«ws) has it been observed that not only the female germ*cell 
' can develop parthenogenetically under certain circumstances, but that 
the male:cell may also do so. In this case, however, the difference ‘ 
5 in size between the two is not great, and it is noteworthy that the 
> taale plant, in correspondence with the smaller size of the zoosperm, 

■ tends to be a somewhat poorly developed organism. 

If we are forced to the conclusion in regard to multicellular 
organisms that amphimixis does not supply the power of develop- 
ment to the ovum, but that, on the contrary, the power of develop- 
ment is withdrawn from the ovum, so that amphimixis can, so to 
speak, be forced, must we not assume something similar for unicellular 
organisms also? May not amphimixis be made compulsory in their 
case also, in that the Infusorians in preparation for conjugation go 
through changes which make their unlimited persistence possible 
only on condition that they conjugate? In my opinion the division 
of labour in the nucleus, which is differentiated into a macronucleus 
and a micronucleus, and the transitory nature of the former, may 
be regarded as an adaptation in this direction. In any case, it is 
striking that an organ which otherwise persists without limit among 
unicellular organisms, the nucleus, is here subject to natural death 
after the manner of the l)ody of multicellular organisms, that it 
breaks up and must be reformed from the laicronucleus which in 
this case is alone endowed with potential immortality. I am inclined 
to regard this as an arji’angement for compelling conjugation, since 
it is only after conjugation that the micronucleus forms a new macro- 
nucleus, althougli the latter is indispensable to life, as we see from 
experiments in dividing Infusorians artificially. 

Suppose we had to create the world of life, and it was said to us 
that amphimixis must-— wherever possible—be secured periodically to 
all unicellular and multicellular organisms, what better could we do 
than arrange devices which should exclude individuals which, by 
chance or constitution, could not attain to amphimixis from the 
possibility of further life ? But would amphimixis then be the cause 
of persistence or a principle of rejuvenescence ? 

I do not see that there can be any ground for such an assumption 
other than the tenacious and probably usually unconscious adherence 
to the inherited and deep-rooted idea of the dynamic significance of 
. ' fertilization,’ no longer, perhaps in its original form, which regarded 
tlie sperm as the vital spark which awakei^ed new life in the dead 



■ovum, but in the modified f(to of the ‘rquifenating’ poww of ' 
amphimim 

Quite recently an attempt has been made to modify the idea of 
the ‘rejuvenating’ effect of amithimixis so that it should mpan only 
an advantage, not an actual condition of persistence. Hartog, in 
* particular, admits so much, that the occurrence of purely asexual and 
purely parthenog'>netic reproduction excludes the possibility of our 
regarding the process of arophimi’ is as a condition of the maintenant^ 
of life. But then we must also cease to regard the ‘ageing’ and 
dying off of Infusorians which have eeen pi-eventcd from conjugating 
as an outcome of the primary constitution of the living substance, and 
should entirely abandon the misleading expression ‘ rejuvenescenca’ 

If we fix our attention on the r.umbeiiess kinds of cells in higher 
organisms and on multicellular organisms as intact miities, we see 
that they all die off, that they are subject to a natural death, tliat is, 
a cessation of vital movement from internal causes, yet no one is likely 
to refer their transitoriuess to the fact that they do not enter into 
amphimixis. We find it quite ‘ intelligible ’ that the cells of our body 
should be used up sooner or later as a result of their own function, 
though we are very far from king able to demonstrate the necessity 
for this, and so really to ‘ understand’ it. 

It is only from th) standpoint of utility that we can understand 
the occurrence of natural death ; we see that the germ-cells mutt be 
potentially immortal like the unicellular organisms, but that the cells 
which make up the tissues of the body may be transient, and indeed 
muit be so in the interests of their differentiation— often great and in 
one direction— which determines the services.they render to the body. 
They required to become so differentiated that they could not con- 
tinue to live on without limit, and they did become so differentiated 
because only thus could an ever-increasing functional capacity of the 
' whole organism k rendered possible ; but they die not liecause ‘re- 
juvenescence through m iphimixis is denied them, but because their 
phpical constitution is what it is.’ And we must explain the death 
of the whole many-celled individual in a similar way. When we 
were trying in a previous study to establish the unlimited continuance, 
the potential immortality, of unicellular organisms, we noted that ai| 
eternal continuance of the life of the body of multicellular organisms 
could certainly not be a necessity, since the continuance of these 
forms of life is secured by their germ-cells. A continuance of the 
body cannot even k regarded as useful from any point of view. 
And what is not useful for a form of life does not arise as a lasting 
ada’^ation, which is of course not to say that an immortality of 
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iniilticellular organisms, such as they are now, would even have been 
possible. If these organisms were to attain to such a high degree of 
functional capacity and of structural complexity as they now exhibit, 
they obviously could not also have been adapted at the same time to 
an eternal persistence of life. 

This is in perfect harmony with our whole conception of the * 
‘ impelling forces in the development of the organic world ; the ever- 
increasing functional capacity of the structure arose from the advan- 
tage which this afforded in the struggle for existence, in comparison 
with which the apparent advantage of the endless life of the individual 
was of no account whatever. 

I will not here follow out this idea. I have merely touched on it 
in order to make clear that the death of individuals in all multi- 
cellular organisms gives us no ground for thinking of the unlimited 
life of the germ-cells as dependent on a special artifice of nature, such 
as amphimixis is often supposed te be. Let us always remember that 
there is parthenogenesis, and that there are unicellular germs (spores) 
which are never fertilized, and that the reproduction of many species 
of animals and plants occui'S in this way without the intervention of 
amphimixis at all. 



Attempts have recently been made to prove tliat parthenogenesis 
is a kind of self-fertilization, and these have been based on the 
observations of Blochmann and Brauer, which showed that in the bee 
and in the salt-water Crustacean, A r/enuVr the reducing second 

maturation division of*the ovum-nucleus is not suppressed, but is 
regularly accomplished, and that the two daughter-nuclei which result 
from this division unite with each other subsec juently. I have already 
noted that tliese statements do not hold true, at "least with regard 
to the bee. In this case the second maturing division takes place 
without any subsequent fusion of the two daughter-nuclei. According 
to the ohsorvations of Dr. Petnnikewitsch, which I have already 
mentioned, and for the exactness of which I can vouch, the second 
maturation-spindle is unusually long, so that the two daughter-nuclei 
are pushed very far apart (Fig. 79, lUp 2). and only the inner of the 
two nuclei (A 4) becomes a segmentation nucleus, while the outer 
undergoes a remarkable faU? ; it unites with the inner nucleus which 
results from the division of the fint maiuniiion cdl (A 2), and from 
this union the primitive genital cdle of the animal appear to arise— 
an observation the eventual theoretical imi)ortaiifce of wAich can only 
be estimated later. 
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Meantime all we can gain from it is a certain mistrust of ths 
interpretation of the processes of maturation in Artmia which have 
hitherto been given ; at least we are tempted to suppose that the 
copulation of two nuclei which B^auer observed in Arteniia may not 
have led to the formation of the segmentation nucleus there either, 
but may have had some other signif cance. 

But, even if wc leave this point entirely out of account, there 
remain *all the cases of regular parthenogenesis in which this mode of 
reproduction occurs alone and no', in alternation with tl e sexual mode. 
In these only one maturing divisior Js undergone, and only one polar 
body is formed, and thus 
there can bo no possibility 
of supposing a self-fertili- 
zation of the ovum. 

It is possible that we 
may yet discover species 
among unicelluh^r organ- 
isms which multiply with- 
out limit in the absence of 
any amphimixis. R. Hert- 
wig has recently observed 
phenomena in Infusorians 
which he is inclined to refer 
to the suppression of an Fjo. 79- Th« tw^ ni«t.u-,aion 

^ . luitcrtihml (urono-forniing) egg of the bee, after 

earlier habit of conjugation, J^etrunkewitsch. Ii$p i, firnt polar-body in division. 

daughter-nuclei thereof. 

and so to a kind of paithe O- K^coud directive spindle, K 3 and K 4, the 
genesis. But even if it two daughter-miclej thereof. In the subsequent 
, , , \ , stage K 3 and K 3 unite to form the primordial 

should be shown that am- g^jx-cell nucleus. Highly magnified, 

phimixia plays a part regu- 
larly ami without exception in the life of all unicellular organiams, 
the facts in regard to multicellular organisms are not affected ; and, 
finally, the process of unphimixis is one which we have not the 
slightest ground for assuming to lie either an aw'akeneroramaintainev 
of life, and so I return to the most essential part of tlie whole problem, 
the meaning of the chromatin structures, tlie combination of which 
is the undoubted result of amphimixis. Do they really represent, 
as we assumed earlier, the heveditavy tulduTue, and what do we 
mean by this term ? 

As far as I know the literature and the development of biological 
theories, the botanist Nageli was the first to deduce, from the consider- 
able difference in size between the egg-cell and the sperm-cell, the 
conclusion that the material basis on which the hereditary tendendes 
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> a quantity of substanei The diffemi^^ 

lly great in animals, even in those species whose eggs n&y lie ' 
?«alled small, for instance, those of sea-urchins or of mammals ; even in* ? 
these the mass of spermatozoon is scarcely a thousandth part, often 
. scarcely a hundred-thousandth part of the mass of the ovum. And 
yet the inheritance from the father and from the mother is equally * 
great. Now as we know that vital powers have always a material 
basis, a minute quantity, such as is contained, for instance, in the 
spermatozoon of Man, must have implicitly in it all the hereditary 





Fro. 69. Ovum of Soa-urchin (TaTopncMsfes Hvidus), 
nfter E. B. Wilson, zk^ ceU-substanoo. ky nucleus 
(so-callod germinal vesicle), w, nucleolus (so-called 
germinal spot). Below there is a spermatozoon of 
the same animal (sp), magnified in the same pro- 
portion, about 750 times. 
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Fio. 68. Diagram of a 
spermatozoon. After E. B. 
Wilson, ap.apux. w, nucleus, 
c, centrosphere. w, middle 
portion, or, axial filament, 
terminal filament. 


tendencies of the father; and the conclusion is inevitable that in 
the ovum there can only be an equally minimal quantity of substance 
which is the bearer of the hereditary powers, for if ther*e were a larger 
<iiiantity of hereditary substance in the ovum its power of transmission 
would also be greater ^ 

If we inquire as to the part of the spematozoon which bears 
this hereditary substance, we may exclude both the tail-thread and 
the middle piece (Fig. 68), the fonner l)ecause it obviously fulfils 

* The improbable assumption that the hereditary substance of tbe father may be in 
quality altogether dliferent from that 0 the mother, imd so may have the same power 
of transmission, and yet take up muoh less mom, I leafe out of the question altogether. 
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quite a, specieHzed physioli^eal functioa aad is hirtok^lly adeptea ' 
to this function, the latter becausei, from observation on the Bperm^ 
atozoon which has made its way into the ovuni, we know that it 
contains the centrosome, the dividing apparatus of the nuoieua Thus 
•there only remains the ‘ head * of the spermatozoon^ which includes the 
nucleus, as the possible vehicle of the heritable substance* Therefm^ 
we are led to seek for the hereditary substance in the nucleus. But 
the hereditary substance cannot be a perishable substance which may 
at need be disuolved, in the literal sonse of the word, and be formed 
anew; therefore we cannot look lor it in the nuclear membrane, 
and just as little in the ' nuclear sap ’ which fills the meshes of the 
nuclear network, since the material on which heredity depends must 
necessarily be solid. Nageli has clearly shown that we must assume 
a stable, that is, a solid uiolecular architecture. There thus remains 
only the nuclear reticulum with its chromatin granules, and when we 
remember what we have learnt of the behaviour of this chromatin 
substance during division and amphimixis wc can entertain no doubt 
that the sought-for bearer of the inheritance is contained in the sub- 
stance pf the chromosomes. 

The great care with which the chromosomes are halved by means 
of the complicated division apparatus led us earlier to regard them as 
a substance of complex and manifold qualities and of great physio- 
logical importance; their constant number in any one species, and 
the reduction of that number to half bj means of the reducing 
divisions, justify us in concluding that they ai’e permanent structures, 
physiological and morphological units, which undergo no more than an 
apparent irregular dispersion during the resting state of the nucleus. 
Finally, the fact that these supposed vehicles of inheritance occur in 
equal numbers in each of the conjugating germ-cells, and that this 
number is alwaySt both in animals and in plants, half of the normal 
number occurring in somatic cells, is decisive. The logical nece^ssity 
that the hereditary substance of both parents should be transmitted 
to the offspring in equal quantity could not be more precisely met 
than it is by the fact that half the normal number of chromosomes 
occurs in each of the aex-nuclei in the ovum. Personally, I have long 
been' certain, on these grounds, that the chromosomes of the nucleus 
are the hereditary substance, and I expressed my conviction on this 
point almost simultaneously with Strasburger and 0. Hertwig K 

^ More precisely, my conclusions were published several months later than those of 
the investigators named (1885). I think, however, that no one who is familiar with 
my writings for the yotns immediately preceding, which are oolleoted in Hbtr 

Vmrhung und verwandtt bidogische Fragen (Jena, 1892), will dispute that the idea was 
reached by me independently. I attach importance to this bemuse all my later work 
is based upon this idea. 
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Biit there is also a physiological proof of the meaning of the 
ilticlear substance ; and this we owe, again, to the simultaneous and 
independent researches of two investigators, M, Nussbaum and A. 
Gruber, the latter working in the I&ological Institute here (in 
Freiburg), and at my request. They made experiments on regenera- 
tion in unicellular organisms, and found that Infusorians which were 
artificially divided into two, three, or four pieces were able to build 
up a whole animal out of each piece, provided that it contained a 
portion of the nucleus (macronucleus). The large blue trumpet- 
animalcule, Stentor mmleuSy is well suited for such experiments, 
not only on account of its size, but because it possesses a very long 
rosary-like nucleus, which can be easily cut two or three times. 
When a piece is cut ofl* which does not contain a portion of the 
nucleus, it may indeed live for some days and swim about and 
contract, but it is incapable of reconstructing the lost parts, and thus 
of forming a whole animal, and it perishes. It is in the nucleus, 
therefore, that we have to look for the substance which stamps the 
material of the cell-body with a particular form and organization, 
namely, the form and organization of its ancestors. But that is 
exactly the conception of a hereditary substance or idioplasm (Nageli). 
Some modem biologists deny that there is any liereditary substance 
'j)er «e, and believe that the whole of the germ-cell, cell-body and 
nucleus together effects transmission. But though it must be ad- 
mitted that the nucleus without the cell-body cannot express inherit- 
ance any more than the cell-body without the nucleus, this is dependent 
on the fact that the nucleus cannot live without the cell-body ; if it 
be removed from the cell and put, say, into water, it bursts and is 
dissolved. But the cell-body without the nucleus lives on, though 
of course only for a few hours or days, and its metabolism ceases 
only when it is brought to a standstill by the failure to replace by 
nutrition the used-up material. Thus the argument used by those 
who deny the existence of a hereditary substance would be paralleled 
if we denied that Man possesses a thinking substance, and maintained 
that he thinks witli his whole l)ody, and even tliat the brain cannot 
think by itself without the body. 

I am convinced that it is just as mistaken to maintain that every 
part of an organism must contain the hereditary tendencies in the 
same degree, or that in unicellular organisms the cell-body is as 
important in inheritance as the nucleus (Conklin). If one feels 
any doubt on this point, one has only to call to mind Nageli’s in- 
ference, from the minuteness of the spermatozoon, that the hereditary 
substance must be minimal in quantity. But. even theoretically there 
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isnoi the smaflest ground for the assumption that the cell-body as 
well as the nucleus contains the hereditary qualities, since we find in 
general that functions are distributed among definite substances and 
parts of the whole organism, and it is just on this division of labour 
that the whole differentiation cf the body depends. And why should 
•this principle not have been emphyed jus(' here where the most 
important of all functions is concerned? . Why should all living 
substance be hereditary substance? Although Niigeli thought of Ms 
’ iflioplasm * otherwise than we *iOW thmk of herediUry substance, 
although he wrongly imagined it ji the form of strands running 
a parallel course thxx)ugh the cell-substance and forming a connected 
reticulum throughout the vrhole bo^ly, be recognized at least so much 
quite correctly, that there are two great categories of living sub- 
stance-hereditary substance or idioplasm, and ‘ nutritive substance * 
or trophoplasm, and that the former is much smaller in mass than the 
latter. We now add to this, that the idioplasm must be sought for 
in the cell-nuclcu. , and indeed in the chromatin granules of the 
nuclear network and of the chromosomes. 

But incontrovertible proof of the fact that the nuclear substance 
alone is the hereditary substance was furnished when it was found 
possible to introduce into a non-nucleated piece of a mature ovum of 
one species the nucleus of another related species, and when it was 
seen tb it the larva that developed from the ovum so treated belonged 
to the Becovd species. Boveri made this experiment with the ovum 
and spermatozoon of two species of sea-urchin, and believed that he 
had succeeded in getting from non-nucleated pieces of the ovum of 
the first species, fertilized with the sperm of the second, larvae of this 
second species; but, unfortunately, later control-experiments made 
by several investigators, especially by Seeliger, have shown that this 
result cannot be regarded as quite certain and indubitable. 

I must emphasize again that I am far from regarding the cell- 
protoplasm of the ovum as an indifferent substance. It is certainly 
not only important but indispensable for the development of the 
embryo, and it has assuredly its own specific character, as in every 
other kind of cell. It represents, so to speak, the matrix and nutritive 
environment in which alone the hereditary substance can unfold ite 
wonderful powers ; it has developed historically, like every other kind 
of cell, but it contains nothing more than the inherited qualities of 
this one kind of cell-protoplasm, not those of the other cells pf the 
body. 

But although the essence of fertilization lies, as we have seen, in 
the union of the hereditary substance of two individuals, and not 
I. y 
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in a ^quickening' of the ovum, we may quite well speak of a quicken- 
ing by fertilization in another sense, if we mean the impulse to 
ombryonic development, for this is really supplied by the entrance 
of the sperm-nucleus with its centrosphere into the ovum. But even 
this impulse can, under certain circumstances, be given in another 
way, and certainly the awakening of it is not the end of fertilization,* 
but only the condition without which the end, the union of two kinds 
of nuclear substance, could not be attained. There is no indication 
whatever that this ‘quickening' of the ovum would be necessary for 
any other reason except that the ovum was previously made incapalle 
of devdopment There would be no ‘ fertilization ’ were not the 
mingling of hereditary substances of fundamental importance for 
the organic world. 

Moreover, an ovum, or a fragment of an ovum, may also develop 
of itself, having only one of the sex-nuclei, and the union of the 
hereditary substance of two cells is therefore not indispensable for 
the mere production of a new individual. 

What has been observed in regard to fragments of ova is 
particularly interesting in this connexion. Ernst Ziegler first suc- 
ceeded in halving a newly fertilized sea-urchin ovum, so that one half 
contained the female and the other the male pronucleus. The latter 
alone contained a centrosphere, and developed a blastula larva. 
Delage carried these experiments further, and cut an unfertilized but 
mature sea-urchin ovum into pieces, and then ‘fertilized’ the non- 
nucleated pieces with spermatozoa. These pieces developed and 
yielded young larvae of the relevant species; so it is clearly seen that 
even a piece of mature ovum-protoplasm may undergo embryonic 
development, provided that a nucleus furnished with a dividing 
apparatus penetrates into it. UnfoHunately it is technically im- 
possible to cut such a non-nucleated and then fertilized fragment 
of ovum so that one half shall contain the male nucleus the other its 
centrosphere. Even without this ejopenmmtim crucis we may say 
that the half with the male nucleus would not multiply by division, 
and that the other probably would, though it would not go through 
the regular course of segmentation processes, because the hereditary 
substance absolutely necessary for these was wanting. 

But these and similar experiments prove something more, namely, 
that the nuclei of the sperm-cell and egg-cell do not, as was formerly 
believed, stand in a primary and essential contrast to each other, 
which may be described as male and female, but that both are alike 
in their deeper essence, and may replace each other. They only 
difier from each other as far as the cells to which they belong differ, 
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in tbis, namely, that they are mutually attractive ; they find each 
other and unite, and then go on to develop, which each was previously 
unable to do by itself. Widely as the sperm-cell and egg-cell differ 
in size, constitution, and behaviour, in regard to essential character 
*hey are alike; they bear the relation— a*? I expressed it twenty years 
hgo— of I : I ; that is, they both contain an eqiml q^^untUy of emntiatty 
similar hereditary mbstance. and the quality of this substance is 
only individually variable. We should, therefore, speak not of a 
' male ’ and ‘ fe. lale,* but of a ' paternal ' and a ‘ maternal ’ nucleus* 

All the more recent experiments on ‘ merogony,’ that is, on the 
development of fragments of the ovui i, confirm this view. Thus 
Boveri had already observed that e^'en small pieces of sea-urchin ova 
which did not contain the nucleus of the ovum developed, after the 
spermatozoon had entered them, into small but otherwise normal 
larvfe of the species. More recently Hans Winkler proved the same 
thing for the ova of plants, by dividing the ovum of a marine alga 
(Cydosira) into two pieces, then fertilizing these with water con- 
taining sperms, with the result that he got from both pieces, the 
nucleat(jd and the nou-nucleated, an embryo of normal appearance. 
In the latter it could only have been a ‘paternal’ nucleus which 
directed the development. 

To sum up. Our investigation into the mear ing of amphimixis 
has led us to the conclusion tliat it consists in the union of two equal 
complements of hereditary substance, contributed by two different 
individuals, into one unified nucleus, and that the sole immediate 
result of this is the vomUmition of the hereditary tendencies of tuH) 
indie Ulwds in one. Among multicellular organisms this one indi- 
vidual of dual origin always implies the beginning of a new life, since 
amphimixis is indissolubly associated with reproduction, and even 
among unicellular organisms it can hardly be disputed that the two 
Infusorians which separate after conjugation are no longer the same 
as, they were before. Alter amphimixis they must contain a dif- 
ferent combination of hereditary substance from what they had 
before, and this must reproduce the parts of the animal in a some- 
what modified form. This is theoretically beyond doubt, although it 
can scarcely be established by observation. 

We thus know now what ‘ fertilization ’ is. Through the labours 
of the last decade the veil has been tom from a mystery of nature 
which for thousands of years confronted humanity as unapproachable ; 
a riddle has been solved for the solution of which a few centuries 
ago men did not even dare to hope. Not a few have taken part in 
these labours; some I have already named, but it is impossible that 







, ll^ oiesiion all who ha*^ in tiio achieve 
'^on or reflection. Whoever has helped it on even a*' 
aoiay say to himself that he has taken an active part in> bringing 
Kihout what must be called essential progress in human knowledge. 

But in the science of nature every new solution implies the 
Wpping up of a new riddle, and we are immediately confronted with* 
:^the problem, Why should nature, in the course of evolution, have 
! interpolated this process of the mingling of different hereditary sub- 
stances almost everywhere in the organic world? This, however, is 
: a problem which we cannot attack until we have first made our- 
selves more fully acquainted with the phenomena of inheritance, and 
have attempted to reason back from these to the nature of the 
hereditary substance. We must, in short, think out a theory of 
heredity. 
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THE GERM-PLASM THEORY 

Conception of the ‘id' deluced from the process of fertilization— Hereditary 
substance, ‘idioplasm’ and ‘germ-plasm*— ‘Idants*— Evolution or Epigenesis— 
Herbert Spencer’s uniform germinal substance -Determinants— Illusirations : Xywtiw 
(tgesti8—T!he leaf-butterflies— Insect metamorphosis, limbs of segmented animals— 
Heterotopia- The ultimate living units or biophors— Number of determinants— 
Stridulating organ of the grasshopper. 

In proceeding to expound the theory of heredity which has 
KhapeJ itself in my mind in the course of my own scientific develop- 
ment, I should like to begin by pointing out that the hereditary 
substance of the germ-cell of an animal or of a plant contains not 
only tjie primary constituents {Anhgen) of a single individual of 
the species, but rather those oi several, often even of many individuals. 
That this is so can be proved In several ways. 

I start from what I hold to be the proved proposition, that the 
chromatin substance of the nucleus is the hereditary substance. We 
have seen that this is present in the germ-cells of every species in 
the form of a definite number of chromosomes, and that in germ-cells 
destined for fertilization, that is, in sex-cells, this number is first 
re<luced to half, the reduction being effected, as is now proved in 
regard to a whole series of animals, by the two last cell-divisions, 
tlio so-called maturation divisions. 

We know tliat the full number is only reached again through 
amphimixis, by which process the half number of chromosomes in 
the male and female germ-cells are united in a single ceil, the 
* fertilized ovum,’ and in a single nucleus, the so-called segmentation 
nucleus. Thus the hereditary substance of the child is formed half 
from the paternal, half from the maternal hereditary substance, ana 
we have seen that this remains so during the whole developmaut 
of the child, since, at every succeeding cell-division each of the 
paternal and each of the maternal chromosomes doubles by dividing, 
and the resulting halves are distributed between the two daughter- 
nuclei. 

Now if the complete hereditary substance ^f a germ-cell before 
the reducing divisions contains potentially all th^ primary constituents 
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ollfeh^ teyi which it does as a matter of course, then it follows that 
affc^ the reduction each germ-cell must either contain only half the 
primary ccmStituents of the parents or all the primary constituents 
must be contained in the half number of chromosomes. The latter 
seems to me the only possible assumption, as I shall immediately* 
proceed to show, and this is as much as to say that the primary* 
constituents of at least two complete individuals must be contained 
in the chromosomes of the segmentation nucleus. 

That this conclusion is correct is obvious from the fact that 
a whole, that is, a perfect individual with all its parts, develops 
from the ovum, and not a defective one. For suppose that each 
mature germ-cell contained only half the primary constituents of 
the body, it would be impossible that these halves should always 
exactly complete themselves to form a whole embryo when they 
are brought together in fertilization, after having been halved 
by mere chance during the preceding reducing division ; it would 
be much more likely to happen that they did not complete themselves, 
and that their union would therefore result in an individual with 
certain parts wanting. If, for instance, in the sperm-cell only the 
anterior half of the body was potentially present, and this united 
with an ovum which likewise contained only the primary constituents 
of the anterior half, the embryo resulting from their union would 
lack the posterior half of the l)ody, and so on. Of course so rough 
a division of the primary constituents is not to be thought of, but 
however line we can imagine the halving of the mass of primary 
constituents to be, there would never be any guarantee that the 
two cells uniting in amphimixis would complete the mass of primary 
constituents again; indeed, the chance that the two exactly com- 
plementary halves of the mass would meet would rather become 
less the finer and more complex one imagines the halving by reducing 
divisions to be. A perfect embryo with all its parts would rarely 
arise, but now one group of parts, now another would be wanting, 
while another group might he developed double, or at least would be 
4oubly present in the primary constituents. 

But in addition to this the facts of inheritance show us that 
the resemblance to mother and father may express itself simul- 
taneously in all the parts, or at least in the same parts of the child, 
as may be seen with especial clearness among plant-hybrids, and 
thus the conclusion is inevitable that even in the half number 
of chromosomes all the primary constituents of the whole body are 
pi'csent. 

Let us go a generation further. If i the species possess four 
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chrrmosomes the child will Imve in its cells two maternal diromo- 
gomes (jl) and two paternal chromosomes (B); what form will this 
proportion take in the germ-cells produced by the child? The 
maturation division can efifect the reduction to two chromosomes 
jn different ways ; there may, for instance, be two paternal chramo- 
•somes (B) left in the one, and two maternal chromosomes (4) in the 
other daughter-cell, or one patenial (B) and one maternal (i) in the one, 
and a similar combination in the other cell Let us follow the latter 
case further. A sperm-cell which contained the combihation A and li 
might meet in amphimixis with an egg-cell of different origin also 
containing a similar combination d chromosomes, let us say a chromo- 
some C from the mother, and a chi-oniosome D from the father. We 
should then have in the segmentaton nucleus oi the fertilized ovum 
four different chromosomes, each of which contained the hereditary 
substance of one grandparent; we should have the four chromo- 
somes, Ay By Cy Dy Rs thc heroditaiy substance of the grandchild, 

But dmXy ai ive hove seeuy the halved hereditary substance still 
contaim the whole mass of primal^ const ituentsy ecudi one of these 
chromosomes must contain the collective primtry comtituents of the 
whole lody of the relevant g,amlparent^» The hereditary substance 
in the fertilized ovum thus eonsids of several complexes of primary 
i'ondituents (clmmiosomes) each of which janf fpl') comprises within 
itself all the primary constituents of a complete individual 

It can b(^ made clear in yet another way that, as a consequence 
of sexual reproduction, the . germ-pla sm of each, apecieil. must be 
composed of se veral ‘ids,’ individually different . Let us assume 
that there was as yetToTmpKimixIs, aniTlhat we could look on 
at its introduction into the organic world ; the hereditary substance 
of the beings which had previously lived and multiplied by division 
would consist of more or less numerous chromosomes similar to each 
other, so that, for instance, each individual would contain .sixteen 
identical ‘ids.’ But if imphimixis were now to take place tor the 
first time, in the same manner as it does to-day— that is, after 
the reduction of the number of the ids to half— in the first amphi- 

* When I 8ay«the ‘collective’ primary constituents of the whole body of 
grandparent this is not expressing it quite precisely, for, as we shall see later, eaeh 
individual must arise from the co-operation of different ohromosomes of diffe^nt 
origin, not merely from one of the chromosomes contained in its germ-plasm. In 
example given above, th« body of each grandparent cannot have arisen only from 
a single chromosome, which was transmitted to his grandchild, but from the co-opora- 
tiqn of this chromosome with three othem, which have distributed themselves mong 
other genealogical path8.''^Bttt this does not affect the above chain of reasoning, for 
here it is not a question of whether all the primary constituents of the grandparent 
ai'e present in the child— that can never be the case— 4>ut whether the primary 
constituents transmitted by him represent the whole body of an individual 
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Ij^-^plasm of the new individual,* as is indicated in Fig. ^7 
I: idotle of spheres, of which ten are white and ten black as a sign 
their difference. We may think of the figure as representing 
the * equatorial plate’ of a nuclear spindle with its ids arranged 
in a circle, ifow, if two organisms of this generation, with two 
kinds of ids, unite in amphimixis after previous reduction of the 
ids, we have figure i?, in which the paternal ids (pJ) are seen to 




Fig. 87. Diagram to illustrate the operation of amphimixis on the 
composition of the gonn-plasm out of divorNo ancestral plasms or 4ds.’ 

D, tho ids of tho germ-plasm of four successive generations ; A, consisting 
of only two kinds of ids ; B, of four ; 0, of eight ; B, of sixteen kinds. pJand mJ, 
paternal and maternal ids. pV, grandpaternal ; pV, great-grandpaternal ; 
p*Ji grc^at-great-grandpaternal ids. Tho marks ni tho ids themselves indicate 
their individually distinct characters. 

the left of the line and the maternal ids (mJ) to the right, whDe 
each semicircle is in its turn made np of two kinds of ids, those 
of the grandparents {p^J and mV, pV' and ,mV*). The figures 
C and D show the two following generations, in which the number 
of identical ids is each time reduced to half, becavAe eight strange 
ids are again mingled with them ; in C only two ids are still identical, 
and in D all the ids are individually different, because they have come 
from different ancestore of the same species. Of course this would 
only be the case if inbreeding were excluded, because through it 
the ids of the same forefathers from two or more sides would meet,; 
but prolonged inbreeding is a rare exceptioi^ in free nature. 








I diaU now call the her^taiy sabstanee of a cell its ^dioplta^^; 

Kageli’s example, although he sought it in the cell-substance, 

. not in the nucleus, and had a different theoretical conception of its 
mode of action. It was he, howev^, who conceived and established 
t the idea of the idioplasm as the bearer of the primary constituents, 
an Anlagens^abstanz, determining the whole structure of the organism 
in contrast to the general nutritive protoplasm. Every cell cipntains 
idioplasm, slice every coll-nucieus contains chroraatm, but I call 
the idioplasm of the germ -cells t/em-p^oew , or the primary-con- 
stitueiit-substance of whole organism, and the complexes of 
primary constituents necessary to thv*. production of a complete indi- 
vidual— whose presence we, have just shown to be theoretically 
necessary— I call ids. In n<any cases these ‘ids’ might be synonymous 
with chromosomes, at least in all the cases in which the chromosomes 
are simple, that is, are not composed of several similarly formed 
structures. Thus in the salt-water Crustacean, Artemia %alin% 
wliicli possesses j68 minu^/e granular chromosomes, each of these 
chromosomes must he regarded as an id, for each can in certain 
circuiustances be thrown out from the ovum by the reducing division, 
or it can he brought into the most various combinations with 
other chromosomes by fertilization. Each of them must therefore 
consist of perfect germ-plasm in the sense tha^^ all the parts of an 
individual are virtually contained in it; each is a biological unity ^ 
at^ id. But when we sec in many animals larger band-shaped or 
rod-shaped ‘ chromosomes/ and when these are composed of a series 
of granules, as they are, for instance, in the often mentioned Ascaris 
wiegalocephala. each of these gi'anules is to be regarded as an id. 
In point of fact, we find, instead of the two or four large rod-shaped 
chromosomes of Ascaris megidocephda, a larger number of smaller 
spherical chromosomes in other species of Ascaris, 

Compound cliromosomes consisting of several ids, such as all 
rotl or band-like elements of the nuclear substance probably are, 

I designate ‘idants.’ That they are composed of several individual 
ids is not always clearly apparent because of the smallness of the 
object, and even in larger ones this may only be seen in certwn 
stages. Thus we have in Fig. 88, A and 5, two ‘mother-sperm-cetts’ 
of the salamander; A at an earlier stage, in which the individual ids 
are not visible; at a later stage, in which the band has split, and 
the rosary-like structure has become at once apparent. It is not 
possible, then, to see at once whether each chromosome corresponds 
to one or to several ids. A more exact investigation of the processes 
of reducing division has shown tliat there are ct^mosomes of simple 
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spherical form, that is, composed of several ids whose 'plurivalence* 
cannot be directly recognized, but can only be inferred from their 
further development; there are bivalent chromosomes of double 
' value and quadrivalent chromosomes of fourfold value, which we 
have to think of as made up of two or four ids. It would lead ’ 
us too far to go into this more precisely, nor does it fall within 
the scope and intention of these lectures to inquire into these intimate 
and still disputed details. 

The germ-plasm of every species of plant or animal is thus 
composed of a larger or smaller number of ids or primary constituents 
of an individual, and it is through the co-operation of these that the 
individual which develops from the ovum is determined. 

We have further to inquire what conception we can form of the 
constitution of an id and of its mode of operation. I have already 
spoken of ‘primary constituents' (Anlagen) of which the germ-plasm 
con.sist8, but what right have we to think of the parts of an animal 



Fw. 88. Sperm-mother-colls (spermatocytes) of ilie salamander. A, cross- 
section of the cell in the aster-stage ; tlio chromosomes (c/tr) or idants do not 
reveal that they are compounded out of many ids, which are, however, quite 
distinctly seen in JJ (./d),, whore the chromosomes or idants (ckr) are already 
longitudinally split, zk, coll- substance, csp, centrosome. c, controsome in 
division. After Hermann and Driinor. 

as already contained in the germ in any form whatever? Is it 
not equally possible that the germ consists of parts, none of which 
bear any definite relation in advance to the parts of the finislied 
animal? Might not the germ-cell, along with its nucleus,, undergo 
transformations and regular changes which would successively give 
rise to new conditions, namely, the dilferent stages of development, 
until finally the complete animal was attained? 

We stand here before an old problem, before the two opposed 
interpretations— the %ory of ‘Evolution’ and the theory of ‘Epi- 
genesis,’ which Wei'S first ranged against each other long ago, and which 
are a cause of strife even now, although in somewhat different guise. 

The theory of ‘ Evolution* is especially associated with the name- 
of Bonnet, who elaborated it in detail m the eighteenth century. 


THE miM-fUBu ftamt 

It maintaius that the development of the to the perfect animal 
is not really a new creation, but only an unfolding of invisible small 
parts, which were already present in. the ovutu* It assumes that 
the parts of tho perfect organism are already preformed in the ovum, 
* and on this account it is called the ‘ ?reformation Thecay/ Bonnet 
’ often speaks of the prefonnation of the perfeH animal in the germ 
as a ‘miniature model,’ although his conception of * evolution’ was 
not really so crude as has been often alleged. He expressly 
emphasized lhat this miniature model was not exactly like the 
perfect animal, but consisted of ‘elementary parts’ only, which he 
thought of as a net whosti meshes were filled up during development’ 
and by means of nutrition with an infinite number of other parts* 
But after all, his conceptions, and those of his time generally, were 
very far removed from the biological thinking of our own day, as 
may perhaps be most readily understood when I mention that he 
regarded death and decjij as an ‘involution,’ as a folding back, 
so to speak, by lu^'ans of which all tlie parts gained though nutrition 
were removed again, so that the net of the miniature model shrank 
together to the invisible minuteness that it had in the ovum. So 
it remained, he fancied, till it was reawakened at the resurrection, 
using the term in the religious sense! He afterwards dropped 
this fancy, because the. objection was made to that human beings 
who had lost a leg or an m\\ in this life would necessarily be maimed 
at the resurrection ! 

In Boniiet H time the facts of development were quite unknown, 
and not even the stages of the development of the chick from the 
egg had been observed. When this was afterwards done the 
prevalent theory of ‘evolution’ necessarily collapsed, for men saw 
with their own eyes that a miniature model of the chick did not 
gradually grow into visibility and ultimately into the young chick, 
but that first of all parts showed themselves in the egg whicli Ixire 
no resemblance at all to the chick, that these first rudiments were 
then altered, and that through continual new formations and trans- 
formations the chick finally appeared. Upon this K. von Wolff based 
his theory of ‘ Epigenesis,’ or development through new formations 
and transformations. He maintained that the doctrine of ‘ Evolutio ’ 
was false ; that there is no miniature model invisibly contained witliin 
the egg; but that from the simple egg-substance there arises, 
through the agency of the formative powers inherent in it, a long 
series of stages of development, of which each succeeding one is more 
complex than the one before, until ultimately the perfect animal is 
reached. 
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eonriderable progress, for it meant the 
/bflgmniag of a science of embryology, that is, the science of the , 
>liito*deveIopment of the animal or plant from the ovum. The 
was not so important in its theoretical aspect, for though the 
^K^wledge had been gained that the young animal goes through % 
I A long series of different stages, it had not been discovered how ’ 
v^ure works this wonder and causes an animal of complex 
■ structure to arise from the apparently simple substance of the ovum. 
A bsolution of the difficulty was found by attributing to the ovum 
a formative power, afterwards called by Blumenbach the nisus 
fmxatimB, which possessed the capacity of developing a complex 
inimal from the simple 'slime,' or, as we should say, the simple 


protoplasm. 

If we contrast the strictly theoretical part of the two theories, ^ 
we find that Bonnet regarded the ovum as something only apparently 
simple, but in reality almost as complex as the animal which 
developed from it, and that he thought of the latter, not as being 
formed anew, but as being unfolded or evolved. That is to say, he 
thought lhat rudiments present from the outset in the ovum grq.dually 
revealed themselves and became visible. Wolff, on the other hand, 
regarded the ovum as lieing what it seemed, something quite simple, 
out of which only the nimn fommilvus could, by a series of 
transformations and new formations, build up a new organism of the 
relevant species. 

Wolff's Epigenesis routed Bonnet s theory so completely from the 
field that, until quite recently, epigenesis was regarded as the only 
scientifically justifiable •theory, and a return to the ‘evolutionist’ 
p(Jsition would have been looked upon as a retrograde step, as 
a reversion to a period of fancy which had been happily passed. 

I myself have been repeatedly told, with regard to my own 
‘evolutionistic’ theory, that the correctness of epigenesis was in- 
disputably established, that is, was a fact, verifiable at any time 
by actual observation ! 

But what are the facts? Surely only that there is a succession 
of numerous developmental stages, which we know very precisely 
in the case of a great many animals, and that the miniature model 
which Bonnet assumed to be in the egg does not exist. Both these 
facts are now no longer nailed in question. But that does not furnish 
us with a theory of development, for theory is not the observation 
of phenomena or of a series of phenomena, it is the interpretation 
of them. Epigenesis, as formulated first by Aristotle and by 
Harvey, Wolff, and Blumenbach, certainly^ offered an interpreti^ 
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of development, not, however, by referring onJj’^ ,io what wan; 
observable, but by going far beyond it; 6n the one hand taking tWI 
appearance of a homogeneous germ substance for reality, and,, on the 
other,, assuming .a special pjwcr, which caused a heterogeneous 
. organism to arise from a homogeneoui^ germ. 

We cannot now, accept either of these assr iptions, for we know 
that the germ-substance is not homogeneous, and indeed k not merely 
a substance but s> living cell of complex structure ; and we no longer 
believe in a pecial vital force, uid therefore not in l special ‘power, 
of development/ which could onl; be a modification of the former. 
We are thus as little^ able to iiccept the old epigenesis as the old 
evolution, and we must establish a theory of Development and 
Heredity on a new basis. 

What this basis must be is in a general way beyond doubt. 
Since it is the endeavour of the wliole of motb..m biology to 
interpret life more and more through the interactions of the physical 
and chemical forties bound up with matter, development, too, comes 
within this aim, for development is an expression of life. We seek to 
understand the mechanism of life, and, as a part of that, the mechanism 
of development and of heredity which is closely associated with it. 

If we wished to attack the problem of heredity at its roots we 
should first of all have to try to understand the process of life itself 
as a series of physico-chemical seciuences. Perhaps this will ha 
achieved up to a certain point in the future, but if we were to wait 
for this we should in the meantime have to abandon all attempts at 
a theoretical interpretation of the phenomena of development and 
heredity, and might indeed have to postpone them to the Greek 
Kalends. That would be arf though, in the practice and theory 
of medicine, all investigation into and speculation regarding disease 
had to wait until the normal, healthy processes of life were thoroughly 
understood. In that case we should now know nothing of bacteria 
diseases and the hund-ed other acquisitions of pathological science: 
physiology too would have remained far l)ehiud its present level if 
it had lacked the fruitful influence of experience in cases of disease, 
and the ideas and theories, true and false, which have teen ^sed 
thereon. In the same way we require a theory of development; and 
heredity if we are to penetrate deeper into these phenomena, 
must have it in spite of the fact that we m still veiy far fmS* 
having a complete causal knowledge of the processes of life, Foi>the 
raw material of observation, which is to some extent fortuitous, will 
never bring us any further on; observation must be guided by an’ 
idea, and thus directed towards a particular goal. 
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' It is, however* quite possible to leave aside for the present all 
atIMptis at an explanation of life, and simply to take the elements 
of life for granted, and on this basis to build up a theory of heredity. 
,We have already taken a step in that direction by establishing that 
the whole substance of the fertilized ovum does not take part in , 
heredity in the same degree, but that only a small part, the chromatin ' 
of the nucleus, is to be looked upon as the bearer of the hereditary 
qualities, and by deducing, further, that this chromatin is made up of 
:a varying number of small but still visible units, the ids, each of 
which virtually represents the whole organism, or, as I have already 
expressed it, each of which contains within itself, as primary 
constituents, all the parts of a perfect animal. 

It was these ‘primary constituents’ which led us to the 
digression in regard to Bonnet’s theory of ‘Evolutio’ and Wolffs 
‘ Epigenesis.’ 

Let us now inquire what must be the constitution of such 
a chromatin globule, an id, so that, shut up within the nucleus of 
a living reproductive cell, it can direct the development of a new 
organism which resembles its parent. Two fundamental assumptions 
present themselves, and these can be related to every conception of 
a ‘germ-plasm,’ even independently of the assumption of ids. Either 
we may think of the id as made up of similar or of different kinds of 
parts, none of which has any constant relation to the parts of the 
perfect animal, or we think of it as composed of a mass of different 
kinds of yxtris, mch of 'whklt hears a relation to a particular [mi of 
the perfect animul^ and so to some extent represents its ‘primary 
constituents’ {Anlagen\ although there may be no resemblance 
between these ‘primary constituents ’ and the finished parts. The 
assumption of a genii-plasm composed of similar parts, which has 
been made, for instance, by Herliert Sptmcer, may be called the 
modem form of epigenesis, while the other assumption is the modem 
form of the ‘evolution ’ theory. As the former theory can no longer 
call to its aid a ‘ formative power ’ as a Dms ex machina, it can only 
explain development as induced by the influence of external 
conditions— temperatum, air, water, gi'avity, position of parts— upon 
the chemical components of the germ-plasm, which are everywhere 
unifonnly mingled ; and it makes no difference whether this uniform 
germ-plasm is thought^ of as composed of many different kinds of 
parts, as long as those parts are mingled uniformly to make the germ- 
plasm and bear no relation to definite paits of the developing animal. 
Oscar Heitwig has recently outlined such a theory. Although I canjaot 
expound it here I must say at least so much with regard to it, and to 
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aU other theories of develoimlmt foonded (m a rimilar haris, ihids"' 
they could not be accepted even if they were able to offer a worltable 
explanation of the development of the individual, and for thm 
reason, that ontogeny is not an isolated phenomenon which can be 
interpreted without reference to the whole evolution of the living 
world, for it is most intimately ‘'ssociat^^d with this, being indeed 
a piece of it, having, as we shall see, arisen from it, and, furthemore, 
preparing for its continued progress. Onti^ny nfmt he explained in 
harmony nith phytogeny and o : . the same principles. The assumption 
of a germ-plasm without primar . constituents, or of a completely 
homogeneous germ-plasm, as Ferln^rt Spencer maintained, is irre- , 
concilable with this, for, as will be noen, it eontrailicts certain facts 
of inheritance and variation Therefore all theories founded on 
this assumption must be rejected. 

There is another and, I Ixjlieve, weighty consideration which 
forbids us to assume a germ-substance without primary constituents. 

I shall return tt- this later, but in the meantime I wish to build up 
more completely my own ‘ germ-plasm ’ theory. 

I assume that the gerra-pksm consists of a large numter of 
cliftereiit living parts, each of which stands in a definite relation to 
particular cells or kinds of cells in the organism to be developed, that 
is, they are ‘primary constituents’ in the sense that their co- 
operation in the production of a particular part of the organism is 
indispensable, the part being determined both as to its existence and 
its nature by the predestined paiticles of the germ-plasm. I therefore 
call these last Determinants (Bestimmun(jsstilcke),md the parts of tht) 
compI(‘te organism wliich they determine Determimtes, or hereditary 
parts. 

It is easy to show on what basis this assumption rests; the 
phenomena of inheritance taken in conjunction with those of variation 
seem to me to compel us to it. We know that all the parts of an oi gauism 
are variable, and that v\ one individual the same part may k* larger, 
in .mother smaller. Not all variations are transmissible, but many of 
them, and some very minute ones, are. Thus, for instance, in many 
human families there occurs a small pit, hardly as large as the head 
of a pin, in the skin of the ear, whose transmission I have obsemd 
from the grandmother to the son and to several grandchildren. In 
such a case there must l)e a minute something in the germ-plasm, 
not present in that of other human beings, which causes the 
origin, in the course of development, of this little abnormality in 
the skin. 

There are human families in which individuals occur repeatedly. 
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’laiiiii 'tbraag^ several generations, who have a white lock of hair, 
^’in'a partieular spot, on an otherwise dark-haired head. This (a^nnot 
he referred to extei^l influences, it must depend on a difference in 
geriA, on one, too, which does not affect the whole body, not even 
all the hairs of the body, but only those of a particular spot on the ^ 
.surface of the head. It is a matter of indifference whether the white ’ 
colouring of the hair-tuft is produced by an abnormal constitution of 
the matrix of the hair, or by other histological elements of the skin, 
as of the blood-vessels or nerves. It can only depend ultimately on 
■ a divergently constituted paii of the germ-plasm, which can only affect 
jj^his one spot on the head, and alter it, if it is itself different from 
'%hat is usual. On this account I call it the determinant of the 
relevant skin-spot and hair-group. In Man sucli minute local 
variations are usually lost after a number of generations, but in 
animals there are innumerable phenomena which prove to us that 
single minute deviations, can become permanent. Thus there lives in 
Central Europe a brown ‘ blue butterfly,’ Lyccena agedis, which has 
a little black spot in the middle of its wing. The same species also 
occurs in Scotland, but there, instead of the black spot, it has a 
milk-white one, and so-called ‘eye-spots’ on the under surface 'of the 
wing have also lost their black centres. The species has thus varied 
transmissibly, but only in regard to these particular spots on the wing. 
A slight variation must therefore have taken place in the genn-plasm 
which only affects these few parts of the body, or, to express *it 
otherwise, the germ-plasms of the ancestral speci(*s and of the variety 
can only be distinguished by a difference which determines exclusively 
the scale colour of these spots. The two germ-plasms differ, I should 
say, only as regards iliQ determinants of these wing-scales. 

We know from the artificial selection to which Man h^s subjected 
and still subjects his domesticated animals and useful plants, that 
any spots and parts of the body which he chooses can be hereditarily 
altered, if the desired variations which present themselves are always 
selected for breeding, and that this does not necessarily cause variation 
in other parts of the body. When, for instance, in the case cited 
by Darwin, the comb of a Spanish cock which had previously hung 
downwards was made to stand upright because a prize had been 
offered for this character, or when a certain breed of hens was, 
‘furnished with beards,’ the results were permanent variations affecting 
only the parts on whi& the fancier’s attention had been fixed, In 
the same way, when the tail feathers of the Japanese cock are 
lengthened to three feet the rest of the plumageidoes not alter, still 
less any other part of the body. Of ccprsfe there* are numerous 
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;^'Coirelated* variations, and in very many cases file breeder cansesj; 
a second third character, on which he had not Axed his attention, 
to vary in addition to the one he was ,«t. But such con- 
comitant variations are not necessary or inentitble in all cases; and 
indeed we need not refer them all to a true correlation of the parts, 
*but may suppose that they depend not infrequently on the faultiness 
of our power of observation, which is not sufficiently keen to contrd 


several paiis of the body at 
one time, and to notice minimal 
variations in parts on which 
we have not specially fixed our 
attention. 

So much, at least, is certain, 
that in all these cases of the 
artificial alteration of individual 
cha-ractei's the germ-plasm is in 
some way changed but always 
in such a way that it differs 
from that of the ancestral fonn 
through such variations alone, 
and the effect of these is that 
only the altered partb arc in- 
fluencf'd thereby, and not the 
whole organism. This again is 
but another way of saying that 
only the determinants of these 
parts have altered. 

We can see from a thousand 
cases that exactly the same 
happens in a state of nature, 
that there, too, one part changes 
after another, until the highest 
possible degree of adaptation to 
the conditions has been attained. 
In the mimetic resemblance to 



Fig. 13. Kallima paraMa^ from India; 
showing tho right under surface in the 
resting pose. X, head. palps. B, limbi. 
F, fore wing, if, hind wing. ^ tail ’ of the 
latter, representing the stalk of the leaf. 
gl^ and transparent spots. Aiijl, remains 
of * eye-spots.' Sch^ a ‘ mould ’-spot. 


leaves exhibited among butterflies this is 
we,are familiar with the model— the leaf— i 
approximates to it in a general way only in 
develop a brown stripe crossing the posterior 
a certain extent, it resembles the midrib of i 
this stripe is continued for some distance 
wing, in a fourth it goes a little further, 

1. z 


most clearly seen, for heA 
and we see how one species 
the total colour, how others 
wing obliquely, so that, to 
leaf, how in a third species 
forwaid across the anterior 
until, ^finally, in a fifth, it 
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is ccmiinued on to the tip of the anterior wing. This may he seen, 
for instance, in the genus Anmf which is rich in species. But even 
then a still further increase of the resemblance is possible, for, as is 
well known, there are not infrequently imitations of the lateral veins 
of the leaf as well, or dark spots which faithfully reproduce the, 
mould-spot on a damp, decaying leaf, or colourless transparent spots' 
which probably simulate dewdrops,and so on. All these are variations 
relating to individual and distinct groups of wing-scales, which 
have varied transmissibly and independently, that is, each of them 
has been produced by a variation in the germ-plasm, which brought 
about a change in this particular area of the body and in no other. 

Let us for a moment assume the impossible, and suppose that we 
could look on at the evolution of such a leaf-butterfly ; the beginning 
of the leaf-imitation might have its cause in the fact that an ancestral 
form of Kallima, which had previously lived in the meadows, exhibited 
on the part of some of its descendants a migration to the woods, and 
thus divided into two groups, with a different manner of life— a 
meadow form and a wood form. The latter adapted itself to sitting 
among leaves, and ,the midrib of a leaf developed on its win^s. In 
a germ-plasm without ‘primary constituents’ this variation could 
only depend on a uniform variation of all the parts, for these parts 
are either alike among themselves, or at any rate have the same value 
for every part of the finished organism. But the germ-plasm of the 
new breed must somehow differ from that of the ancestral form, 
otherwise it could produce no new variety, but only the ancestral 
form over again. But how could an animal differing only in one 
minute part arise from^ germ-plasm which has varied in all its parts, 
and how could such little steps of variation be repeated many times 
in the course of the phylogeny without the corresponding variations 
of the germ-plasm l)ecoming so intense that not only the wing- 
markings but everything about the animal would be altered likewise? 
And yet these ‘leaf-pictures’ have not originated suddenly, but by 
many small steps, so that the germ-plasm must have varied in toto 
a hundred times in succession if there are no primary constituents. 

In the Indian species, Kalliwi parolectat there are no fewer 
than five well-marked varieties, the differences between which depend 
solely on the manner in which the leaf-picture on the wing is 
elaborated, /or the upper eurfm/ie of the wing is alike in all Even 
a cursory observation of a collection of these butterflies shows 
that the lateral veins of the leaf-picture are quite different in number, 
distinctness, and length in the different individuals. On the right 
half of the wing there may be as inany as six of them indicated 
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(Fig. 13) ; and it can be observed that the thr,^ middle ones ate the 
longest, most sharply defined, and darkest, while those lying near 
the tip and the base of the mimic leaf are shorter and often even 
shadowy. On the left side the second lateral vein in particular 
^distinctly shows indentations indicati^u of the rings, inherited from 
the ancestral forms, which surrounded the .itill visible eye-spots 
(Aujl); the third lateral vein is quite indefinite and shadowy, but 
nevertheless it runs exactly parallel to the first two, and thus heightens 
the deceptive effect. We can thus distinguish older aiul more recent 
elements in the marking— a proof of the slow and successive origin of 
the picture. 

This is not reconcilable with the conception of a germ-plasm 
without primary constituents, however complex a mixture it may 
otherwise be. A substance which had to undergo thousands upon 
thousands of variations, arising from each other according to law 
and in the strictest succession, in order that it might become a definite 
organism, predetermined as ’jo all its thousands of parts down to the 
most minute, cannot vary over and over again in its whole constitution 
without the conse<iuences showing themselves in numerous, or indeed 
in all the parts of the l)ody. Such variations in the germ-plasm 
would be comparable to many successive deviations of a ship fi*om 
her course, which, although the single ones would only cause a minimal 
deviation from the time course, would, when summed up in a voyage 
of some length, land the vessel at (|uite another coast than the one 
intended. If each individual adaptation of the species depended on 
a variation of the wliole germ-plasm the wood Kallima would soon 
retain no resemblance to its ancestral forirt, the meadow species; 
yet we are acquainted with species of Kallimu which do not show 
tile special resemblance to a leaf, but, for instance, still exhibit the 
perfectly developed eye-spot of the ancestral form, and so forik. It 
follows, therefore, that the origin of the leaf-picture has not greatly 
influenced the general character of the species ; and the fact that th(^ 
upper surface of the wings has remained the same in all the varieties 
is in itself enough to prove this. 

Since, then, the resemblance to a leaf cannot have arisen without 
something in the germ-plasm varying, since the germ-plasm of a forest 
Kallima and a meadow Kallima must be different in something, and 
cannot be any more alike than the germ-plasm of a fantail-pigeon 
and a carrier, there mvd he 'primary conbtituentH ' in the pem-pfosm, 
that is, vital units whose variation occasions the variation of definite 
parts of the organism, and of these alone. 

It is on such considerations as these that my assumption, that 
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f HPli^jaJiwwj w cmposed o/ddemimnts, depends. There arast be 
4S many of these as there are regions in the fully- famed organic 
clijpahle of independent and transmissible variation, including all the 
stages of development. Every part, for instance, of the butterfly’s 
TOg, whidi is capable of mdependent and transmissible variation,. 
: must, so I conclude, be represented in the germ-plasm by an element* 
which is likewise variable, the determinant ; but the same must be 
true of every independently and transmissibly variable spot of the 
(jpterpplar from which the butterfly developed. We Itaow how 



Fib. 17. Citerpillar of fciniAoiorid on a twig of lircl). f, head 
F, feet, m, protuberances reaembUng dormant buds. Natural size. 

markedly caterpillars are adapted in form and colour to their environ- 
inent. Let us 'assume that the cateipillar of the butterfly which we 
chose as an example of wing-marking had the habit of feeding only 
by night and during the daytime of resting on the trunk of a tree, or,„ 
more precisely, in the crevices of the bark. It would then resemble 
the caterpillar of the moths of the genus Caiocala or the Geometers 
(Geometridffi), and possess the colour of the bark of the tree in 
question; the determinants of the skin would thus have varied to 
correspond with this mode of life on the part of the caterpillar, so that 
the skin would appear grey or brown, But there cannot be only one 
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; determinant of the caterpillar skin in the genn^phbsni} for the bark- 
like colour of, for instance, a Geometer caterpillar is not a uniform 
grey, but has darker spots at certain places and lighter whitish spots 
at others, such as are to be seen on the bai'k of the twig on which 
the caterpillar is wont to rest, or brown-red spots, like those on the 
^cover-scales of the buds, or little warn and protuberances which exactly 
correspond to similar roughnesses on the twigs, to cracks m the bark, 
and so on. All these markings are constant, and are to be found 
in the same Lpot in every caterpillar of the species. A large number 
of regions of the catejrpillar skin must therefore be independently 
determined by the genn-plasm ; the g^rm-plasm must contain parts 
the variations of which bring about variations only of an independently 
variable region of the caterpillar sjcin. In other words, in tho germ- 
plasm of the butterfly ovum there must not only be determinants for 
many regions of the butterfly’s wing, but also for many regions of the, 
caterpillar’s skin. 

This line of argimient, of course, applies to all the bodily parts 
and organs of tho butterfly and of the caterpillar, as well as to 
all the stages of development of the species as far as these parts 
are able to vary in such a way that the variation reappears in the 
following generation, that k to say, as far as It is transmissibly 
variable. 

Put all parts must be transmissibly variable which have ex- 
hibited independent variation in relation to their ancestors. When, 
for instance, the eggs of a butterfly {Vanem Uvam) bear a deceptive 
resemblance to the flower-buds of the stinging-nettle on which the 
caterpillar lives, not only in form and colour^ but in their pillar-like 
arrangement, we may conclude that those eggs have varied trans- 
missibly from those of their ancestors, which had not acquired the 
habit of living on the stinging-nettle, in these three respects inde- 
pendently, that is, uninfluenced by any other variations the species 
may have undergone; i-nd that, consequently, the germ-plasm must 
coutaiu detenninants for the egg-shell, egg-colouring, and so on. 
The manner of laying the eggs in the fonn of pillars depends on a 
modification of the egg-laying instinct, which must in its turn depend 
on the variations of certain nerve-centres, and we learn from this 
that there must be in the germ-plasm determinants for the indi- 
vidual centres of the nervous system. 

It may, perhaps, be suggested that matters could be explained 
in a simpler way—that it is enough to assume the presence in 
the egg of determinants for all the parts of the caterpillar, and that 
those of the butterfly are only formed within the caterpillar. 
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This suggesiicm seems justifiable if we confine oniiSelves to < 
-superficial considerations. We read in every handbook of entomology 
that the wings only arise during the life of the caterpillar, and in 
a certain sense this is true, for the primary constituents or primordia 
of wings only develop into the fully formed wing during the larval ^ 
period. But even if these primordia were only formed during the* 
caterpillar-stage, what could they develop from? Only out of the 
material parts of the caterpillar, that is, from some of its living cells 
or cell-groups. The constitution of the wings would therefore be 
dependent on that of the cells of the caterpillar from which they 
arose, so that if these varied transmissibly through the variation 
of their determinants contained in the germ, the determinants of 
the butterfly which were just developing would vary with them; 
every transmissible variation of the cateri)illar would necessarily 
cause a similar variation in the butterfly, and this does not happen. 

If any one hazarded the assumption that the determinants of the 
butterfly develop only in the caterpillar, but quite independently 
of its constitution, he would either be making an absurd statement, 
namely, that the characters of the butterfly were not transmissible 
at all, or he would be unconsciously admitting that the determinants 
of the butterfly were already contained in the parts of the caterpillar, 
and come direct from the germ-plasm. 

That the characters of the butterfly do vary independently of 
those of the caterpillar I demonstrated many years ago, when 
we were still very far away from the idea of the germ-plasm or 
of determinants. I demonstrated then that the constancy of the 
markings of a species can ])e quite difterent in the two chief stages ; 
that the caterpillar may be very variable, while the butteifiy or 
the moth may be very constant in all its markings, or conversely. 

I called attention to the diraorpliic caterpillars which are green or 
biwn, and yet become the same moth (for instance, DeiUplula 
elpenor and Sphinx convolvuli); I cited the case of the spurge 
hawk-moth {Deilephila euphorbice), whose dark but at the same time 
motley caterpillars occur in the Riviera at Nice as a local variety 
(i\r/cm),and thei’e wear quite a diflerent dress— pale clay-yellow, with 
a double row of large conspicuous dark yellow eye-spots— while the 
moth does not diflier from our variety in a single definite character, 
except in its larger size. At that time, too, I instituted experiments 
with the caterpillars of the smallest of our indigenous Vanessa species 
(Vanem levana), of which the majority are black with black thonis, 
while a minority are yellowish-brown with yellow thorns; reared 
separately, both yielded the same butterfly, though in this case one 
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wcmld be inolined to suppose thftt thei« was some iutenml ooimexi^ 
between the colour of the caterpillar and that of the butterfly^ since 
the butterfly also occurs in two colours. It was stown, however, 
that the colour of the butterfly had nothing to do with that of 
. the caterpillar, for it is known to be dep^mdent on the season, and 
*is a seasonal dimorphism, * while the two forms of caterpillar may 
occur side by side at all times of the year/ 

Subsequentij’ I made a similar experiment with the dimorphic 
caterpillars theflre’-butterflj {Pohjommatus phlmir),mi it yielded 
the same result. The pure green (nterpillars became the same butter- 
flies as those marked with broad longitudinal stripes, and in this 
case we can definitely describe lioth colours as protective, for the 
green form is adapted to the given under surface of the leaf, the 
red-striped to the green red-edged stalk of the lesser sorrel {Rmiex 
acetosella). 

There was really no necessity for special proofs that the 
cakrpillar and b*itterfly vary traiismissibly in complete independence 
of each other, for the facts of metamorphosis alone are enough to 
prove it. How would it have l)een possible otherwise that the jaws 
adapted for biting should, in the primitive insects, and in the locusts 
which are nearest to them, lemain as a biting apparatus throughout 
life, while in the caterpillar they are modified during its pupal 
stage into the suctorial proboscis of the butteifly? The parts of 
insects, therefore, must be capable of transmissible variation in the 
stages of libi independently of each other. Not only have the jaws 
of the leaf-eating caterpillars remained unaltered, while in the 
sexually mature animal they have been gradually modified into a 
very long and extremely complex suctorial apparatus, but when at 
a much later time this pT'oboscis became superfluous in a species, 
because the butteifly or moth, from some cause or another, lost 
the habit of taking anj nourishment at all, its degeneration exercised 
no efiect on the jaws ( I the caterpillar, as we can observe in many 
hawk -moths, silk -moths and Geometridie. How could such a 
degeneration become transmissible if the caterpillar’s jaws, from 
which those of the adult are developed, remain the same? We are 
thus forced to assume that there is something in the latter which 
can vary from the germ, without the jaws themselves being altered 
thereby. This ‘something’ it is which I call ‘determinants,’ vital* 
particles, which—however we may try to picture them— are indeed 
contained in the cells of the caterpillar’s jaws, but are there inactive 
and do not influence the structure of these, while, on the other 
hand, it is their constitution which determines iae form and structure 
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the suctorial proboscis of the butterfly down to the minutest ^ 
details. It must be these alone which cause the suctorial proboscis 
to develop, and in some cases to degenerate again, without bringing 
a!^ut any change in the corresponding parts in the caterpillar. 

This eieample seems to me to be preferable to that of the wings ^ 

of insects in this respect, that there is no organ in the caterpillar* 

with a specific function corresponding to the wing of the butterfly, 

Yet the two cases are exactly alike, and it would be a mistake to 

Say that the first primordium of the wing within the caterpillar 

is not a part of the caterpillar at all. At first, certainly, it is only 

a group of cells on the skin, occurring at a particular spot on the 

dorsal surface of the second and third segments of the caterpillar, 

and doubtless arising from a single cell of the embryo, the ‘primitive 

wing-cell,’ which, however, has not 

as yet been demonstrated. But it 

is nevertheless an integral part of 

the caterpillar, which could neither 

be wanting, nor be larger or smaller, 

and so on; which, in short, docjs 

mean something for the caterpillar, 

although perhaps not more than 

any other of the skin-cells, for 

the butterfly, however, this areajon 

the skin means the rudiment of |he 

wing; for from it alone can th|jre 

arise by multiplication the aggregate 

ganglia with ' nerves which enter the of cells which grows OUt into a holIoW 
imaginal disks, trb, tracheal vesicle, .1 , , , 

Enlarged about 15 times, protuberance, enlarges by degrees 

into a disk, the imaginal disk, and 
eventually develops into the form of wing peculiar to the species. This 
imaginal disk is connected very eaidy with nerves and with tracheae, as 
may be beautifully seen especially in dipterous larvae (Fig. 89, oi), 
and these become later the nerves and tracheae of the wing, while 
thousands of peculiar scale-like hairs develop on the upper surface; 
in short, the rudiment becomes a perfect wing with its specific 
venation, and with the marking and colouring which is often so 
complicated in Lepidoptera. Almost every little spot and stripe 
of the latter is handed down with the most tenacious power of 
transmission from generation to generation, and each can at the 
same time be transmissibly varied ; the same is true of the Venation, 
which is so important systematically just because it is so strictly 
hhreditaiy, yet it too can vary transmissjbly, as can also the hooked 



Fw. 89. Anterior region of tho larva 
of a Midge {Corethra filumicomis), 1C, head. 
Tkf thorax, ui, inferior imaginal disks, 
oi, superior imaginal disks, ut’, and 
ui\ the primoidia of the limbs, oi’ 
and oi\ the primordia of the wings and 
^ balancers.* g, brain, hg, chain of ventral 
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bristles, the bdoriferotis apparatus, and, in short, the whcde (H)mpIesK:^= 
structure of the wing, with all its specific adaptations to the mode 
of flight, to the manner of life, and to the colour of the environment. 
How is it possible that all this can devdop a 8kin*eell? Is 
it the influence of position ^hat effects it, and 'could any other cell 
' of the caterpillar's skin do the s.ime if it were placed in the same 
position? Could any neighbour-cell of the primitive wing-cell replace 
it if it were destroyed? It is hardly probable, and I think I can 
even prove that this ivs not ao. The experiment of killing such 
a cell in the living animal has not yet been made; if it should 
succeed, we may venture to sa^ in advance that none of tfco neigh- 
bouring skin-cells will be able fo do its work and take its plac^ 
in developing a wing; the wing in question will simply remain 
undeveloped. In the summer of 1897 I hatched a specimen of 
Vfnmm antiope from the pupa, which, though oiiaerwise nonnal 
and well-developed, lacked the left posterior wing altogether; no 
trace of it coidd U* recognized. In this case, from some cause 
which could no longer be discovered, the first formative cell of 
the wing in the hypodermis, or its descendants, must have been 
destroyed, and no substitution of another took place, as the defect 
showed. 

The young acieice of developmental mechanics attributes to 
the Position of a cell in the midst of a group of cells a determining 
value RkS regards its further fate, and as far as the cells of the 
segmenting ovum are concerned this seems to be true in (jertain 
cases, but the assumption cannot be generally true except in a 
very subordinate sense. The fonnative ceU of the wing does not 
bei‘()me what it is because of its relative position in the organism. 
If this were so it could not happen that a wing should develop 
instead of a leg, as was observed in a Zygwna, nor could tliere be 
any of those defonnities already referred to, to which the name 
* Heterotopia' is applied, and which consist in the development of 
organs of definite normal structure, or at any rate of apparently 
. normal stnicture in quite unusual places, e.g. an antenna on the ooxa 
of a leg, or of a leg instead of an antenna (in Sireic)^ or instead of 
a wing. It is therefore not some influence from without that ini^kes 
that particular skin-cell of the cat^illar the rudiment of the wing, 
but the reasiyifi lies within itsdf, in its own constitution. As 
whole mass of determinants for the whole body and for all the stages 
of its development must be contained within the ovum and the 
sperm-cell, so the primitive cell of the butterfly's wing must coniaifi 
all the determinants for the building up of this complicated part; 
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and if the eell gets into a wrong position in the course of develop- 
w^t because of some disturbance or other, a wing may develop from 
it in that position if the conditions are not too utterly divergent. 
These heterotopic phenomena afford a further proof of the existence 
of determinants, because they are quite unintelligible without the 
assumption of ‘primary constituents' or Anlagen. 

The hypothesis of determinants in the germ-plasm is so funda- 
mental to my theory of development that I should like to adduce 
another case in its support and justification. The limbs of the 
jointed-footed animals, or Arthropods, originally arose as a pair on 
each segment of the body, and they were at first alike or very similar 
both in their function and in their form. We find illustration of 
this in the millipedes, and still more in the species of the interesting 
genus PenpaiuBy which resembles them externally, as well as in the 
swimming and creeping bristle-footed marine worms (ChsBtopods) 
belonging to the Annelid phylum. We can quite well picture to 
ourselves that the whole series of these appendages was represented 
in the germ-plasm by a single detcnninant or group of determinants, 
which only required to be multiplied in development. Without 
disputing whether this has really been the case in the primitive 
Arthropods or not, it is cei’tain that it can no longer be the case 
in the germ-plasni of the Arthropods of to-day. In these each pair 
of appendages must be represented by a particular determinant. 
We must infer this from the fact that the several pairs of these 
appendages have varied transmiHsil}ly, independently of each other, 
for some are jaws, others swimming legs, or merely bearers of the 
gills or of the eggs; others are walking legs, digging legs, or jumping 
legs. In Crustaceans a forceps-like claw is often bonie by the first 
of the otherwise similarly consti-ucted appendages, or also by the 
second or the third, or there may Ixi no forceps, and so on ; in short, 
wo see that each individual pair has adapted itself independently 
to the mode of life of its species. This could only have been possible 
if each was represented in the germ-plasm by an element, whose 
variations caused a variation arUy in that one pair of legsy and in 
no other. 

It may perhaps be objected that the difterences in the appendages 
may quite well have had their origin simply during the development 
of the animal, while the primary constituents were the same for all, so 
that a single determinant in the germ-plasm would suffice. But this 
could only be the case if the differences depended not on internal but 
on external causes, that is, if the same primary constituents gave rise 
to a set of appendages which became .-different because they were 
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subject in the course of their development to different modifying 
influences. But this is not the case, at least not to the extent that 
this supposition would necessitate. Can it be supposed that, for 
instance, the jumping legs of the water-flea (Oomma^m) are a neces- 
^ sary consequence of the soniewhat divergent form of the segments 
• from which they grow 1 A direct proof to the contrary may be found 
in ‘Heterotopia/ for in the place where a posterior litub, modified 
for holding the eggs, normally occur 3 in the crab an ordinary walking 
leg may exceptionally develc^^ (Fig. 90, Bethe), o** an appendage 
resembling an antenna may tak the place of an extirpated eye 
(Herbst). But if there were really only one detenninant in the 
germ-plasm for all the appendages these would of necessity be 



Flo. 90. Tho Common Shore-Crab {Carcinus mmas), seen from below, with 
t)u< abdomen forced back. In place of the swimmorq^, which ought to be borne 
by the fifth abdominal swimmeret, a walking leg has grown on the left side, 
and oucj which properly should belong to the right side (6). 1-5, thoracic 
limbs, psi-4, swimmerets of the right sidcT. .s6, 57, posMor segments of 
the abdomen. After Bethc. 


all alike, apart from the larger or smaller differences which might 
1)0 stamped upon thun by growing from segments different in 
size and in nutrition. Such differences, however, are far from being 
sufficient to explain the great deviations seen among the appendages 
of most kinds of Crustaceans, and still less to explain their adaptation 
to quite different functions. 

It need not be imagined that ray argument can be controverted 
by saying that one appendage-determinant in the germ may split 
itself in the course of development into a series of different append^e- 
determinants. The question would t|ien arise, How is it able to do so? 
And the answer can be no other than that the single first determinant 
had within it several different kinds of elements, which subsequently 
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to determine in different ways the various appendages; 

■ ' But that is just another way of saying that this single determinant 
actually indudes within it^f several different determinants. For 
a determinant means nothing more than an element of the germ- 
; JfluKjtence by whose presence in the germ the specific development of. 
: a particular part of the body is conditioned. If we could remove the * 
" determinants of a particular appendage from the germ-plasm this 
appendage would not develop; if we could cause it to vary the 
appendage also would turn out differently. 

In this general sense the determinants of the germ-plasm are not 
I hypothetical, but actual; just as surely as if we had seen them with 
our eyes, and followed their development. Hypothesis begins when 
we attempt to make creatures of flesh and blood out of these mere 
symbols, and to say how they are constituted. But even here there 
are some things which may be maintained with certainty; for 
instance, that they are mt miniature models, in Bonnet’s sense, of the 
parts which they determine ; and, further, that they are not lifeless 
material, mere substances, but living parts, vital units. If this were not 
so they would not remain as they are throughout the course of 
development, but would be displaced and destroyed by the meta- 
bolism, instead of dominating it as living matter alone can do— doubt- 
less undergoing oxidation, but at the same time assimilating material 
from without, and thereby growing. There -cannot be lifeless deter- 
minants ; they must be living units capable of nutrition, growth, and 
multiplication by division. 

And now we have arrived at the point at wliich a discussion of 
the organization of the^ living substance in general can best be inter- 
polated. 

The Viennese physiologist, Ernst Briicke, forty years ago promul- 
gated the theory that living matter could not be a mere mixture of 
chemical molecules of any kind whatever ; it must be * organized,’ that 
is, it must be composed of small, invisible, vital units. If, as we must 
certainly assume, the mechanical theory of life is correct, if there is 
no vital force in the sense of the ‘ Natur-Philosophie,’ Brhcke’s 
pronouncement is undoubtedly true; for a fortuitous mixture of 
molecules could no more produce the phenomena of life than a single 
molecule could, because, as far as our experience goes, molecules do 
not live ; they neither assimilate, nor grow, nor multiply. Life can 
therefore arise only through a particular combination of diverse 
molecules, and all living sutetance must consist of such definite grou^ 
of molecules. Shortly after Briicke, Herbert Spencer likewise 
assumed the reality of such vital * units,’ and the same assumption 
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hai^ hmi made in more recent times by Wiesner^. Be Vries, ami 
myself. In the meantime we can say nothing more definite about 
the composition of these bearers of life, or * biophors/ as 1 call them, 
than that albumen-molecules, water, salts, and some other substances 
. play the chief part in their composition. This has been found out by 
* analysis of dead protoplasm ; but m wlia( form these substances are 
contained in the biophors, and how they affect each othei in order to , 
produce the phenomena of life by going through a ceaseless cycle of 
disruptions end reconstructions, is still entirely hiddei from ns. 

We have, however, nothing do with that hero; we content 
ourselves with recognizing in tlje biophors the characteristics of life, 
and picturing to ourselves that all living substance, cell-substance, 
and nuclear substance, muscle-, ;.erve-, and gland-substance, in all 
their diverse forms, consist of biophors, though, of course, of the most 
varied composition. Tlierc must be innumerable kind.* of biophora in 
all the diverse parts of the millions of fonus of life which now live 
upon the earth ; but all must l>e constructed on a certain fundamental 
plan, which conditions their marvellous capacity for life ; all possess 
the fundamental characters of life— dissimilation, assimilation, growth, 
and multiplication by division. We must also ascril)e to them in 
some degree the power of movement and sensibility. 

As to their size, we can only say that they are far below the 
limit*! of visibility, and that even the minutest granules which we 
can barely perceive by means of our most powerful microscopes 
cannot be small individual biophors, but must l)e aggregates of these. 
On the other liand, the biophors must be larger than any chemical 
molecule, because they themselves consist of a group of molecules, 
among which are some of complex composition, and therefore of 
relatively considerable size. 

It may now be asked wdiether the determinants, whose existence 
we have already inferred, are not identical with these * biophors ' or 
smallest living particles; but that is not the case, at least not 
generally. We called determinants those parts of the germ-substance 
which detemine a ‘ hereditary character ’ of the body ; that is, who^ 
presence in the germ detennines that a particular part- of the lx)dy, 
whether it consists of a group of cells, a single cell, or a part of a ^11, 
shall develop in a specific manner, and whose variations cause the 
variations of these particular parts alone. 

Agam, it may be asked how large and how numerous such 
* hereditary parts ’ may be, whether they correspond to every distinct 
part of a cell, or to every cell of the body, or only to the larger cell 
groups. Obviously the areas which are individually determined from 
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the germ must differ in size, according as we have to do with an 
organism which is small or large, simple or more complex. Uni- 
oellnlar organisms, such as Infusorians, probably possess special 
determinants for a number of cell-organs and cell-parts, although we 
cannot directly observe the independent and transmissible variation* 
of these organs; lowly multicellular animals, such as the calcareous 
sponges, will require a relatively small number of determinants, but 
in the higher multicellular organisms, as, for instance, in most 
Arthropods, the number must be very high, reaching many thousands 
if not hundreds of thousands, for in them almost everything in the 
body is specialized, and must have varied through independent 
variation from the germ. Thus in many Crustaceans the smelling- 
hairs occur singly on special joints of the antennae, and the number 
of joints furnished with a smelling-hair is different in different 
species ; the size, too, of the smelling-hairs themselves varies greatly, 
being, for instance, much smaller in our common Asellus than in the 
blind form from the depths of our lakes, in which the absence of sight 
is compensated for by an increased acuteness of the sense of smell. 
Thus the smelling-hairs may vary transmissibly in themselvei^, while 
any joint of the antennae may also produce one independently 
through variation. In this case accordingly we must assume that 
there are special determinants for the smelling-hairs, and for the 
joints of the antennae. But we cannot always and everywhere refer 
identical or approximately similar organs, when there are many of 
them, to a corresponding number of determinants. Certainly the 
hairs of mammals or the scales of butteifiies’ wings do not all vary 
individually and independently, hut those of a certain region vary 
together, and are therefore probably represented in the germ-plasm 
by a single detenninant. These regions often appear to be very small, 
as is best seen by the fine lines, spots, and bands which compose the 
marking of a butterfly’s wing, and still more in the odoriferous scales 
occurring in some butterflies, as, for instance, in the blue butterflies 
{Lycma). These little lute-shaped scales do not occur in all species, 
and they occur in very unequal numbers even in those which possess 
them ; there are certain species which exhibit only about a dozen, and 
these are all on one little spot of the wing. Since these odoriferous 
scales must have arisen as modifications of the ordinary hair-like 
scales, as one of my pupils, Dr. Kohler, has demonstrated by compara- 
tive studies, these ordinary hair-like scales must have varied trans- 
missibly at certain spots, that is, their detenninants have varied while 
those of the surrounding scales have not. 

The case is the same in respect to the sound-producing apparatus 
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of mmj insects* Many grasshoppers produce som^ by fiddling 
with the thigh of the hind leg on the wing, others by mbbing one 
anterior wing upon the other, and, indeed, alwaji9 with one particular 
vein in one upon a particular vein in the other. One of there serves 

, as the bow, the other as the string, )f the violin, and the bow is 

• furnished with teeth (Fig. 91), ranged bes:de each other in a long 

• row, which have the same function as the colophoninm of theViolin, 
that is, to grasp and release the ?}tring8 alternately, and thus to 
produce resounding vibrations. My pupils, Dr. Peti ankewitsch arid 
Dr. Georg von Guaita, have recoi.lly proved that these teeth have 
arisen as modifications of the hairs which are scattered everywhere 
over the wing and leg. But only in this one place, on the so-called 
‘ stridulating-vein,’ have they been 
modified to form stridulating teeth 
{i^chry Thus this vein must be 
capable of transmissible variation by 
itself alone, tha- is, iliere must te 
parts contained in the germ-plasm, 
the variation of which causes a 
variation solely of this individual 
vein and its hairs, possibly even 
a variation only on certain hairs on 
this vein. 

On the other hand, there are 

also large regions, whole cell -masses 

of the body, which in all pi-ok- ^ 

bility vary only Cil hloc^ as, for (S 7 ewo&o//tm 8 j)ro<oma), after Graber. /a, 

. , .1,. j 1 fomur, il, tibia, to, tarsal joints, schr. 

instance, the milliards 01 blood-cells tin, stridulating ridge. 

in Man, the hunrlreds of thousands or 

millions of ccdls in the liver and other glandular organs, the thousands 
of fibres of a muscle, or of the sinews or fascia, the cells of a cartilage 
or a l)one, and so on. In all these cases a single determinant, or at 
least a few in the germ-plasm, may be enough. But in numerous cases 
it is impossible to say how large the region is which is controlled by 
a single determinant, and it is, of course, of no importance to the 
theory. In unicellular organisms the detenninants will control parfs 
of cells, in multicellular organisms often whole cells and groups of 
cells. 

Perhaps an inference as to the nature of the detenninants may 
be drawn from this with some probability, in as far as mere parts of 
cells may be supposed to have simpler determinants than whole cells 
and groups of cells. The detenninants in the chromosomes of uni- 
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- <»gamsm8 may tiieiefore often consist of single l^ophors, «e 
in this case the conception of biophors would coincide with t^at 
determinants. In multicellular organisms, on the other hand, 
:vjt diould be inclined on the whole to picture the determinant 
a group of biophors, which are bound together by internal forces 
OT*a a higher vital unity. This determinant must live as a whole , ' 
flat is, ^assimilate, grow, and multiply by division, like every vital unit, ♦ 
and its biophors must be individually variable, so that the separate 
parts of a cell controlled by them may also be capable of transmissible 
variation. That they are so, every highly differentiated cell of 
a higher animal teaches us ; even the smelling-hairs of a crab exhibit 
a stalk, a terminal knob, and an internal filament, and many muscle-, 
nerve-, and gland-cells are much more complex in structure. 


§ -S 



LECTURE XVIII 


THE GERM-PLASM THEORY {((yniimed) 

Structure oi ihe germ-plasm— Vital affinities— Division— 0. Hertwig's oLiof objec- 
tions to this theory— Male and female e^gs i the Phylloxera show differential division 
—Dispersal of the germ-plasm in the course of Ontogeny— Active and passive state 
of the determinants— Predetermination of ceils— There are no determinants of, 
characters— Liberation of the determinanu— -Accessory idioplasm— Herbst’s lithium 
larvap— Plant galls— Colls with several facultative determinants— Connective i^issue in 
vertebrates— Mesoderm cells of Echinodeims— Sexual dimorphism— Female and male 
ids— Polymorphism (Papdw mcrope) -Ants. 

I HAVE endeavoured to prove that the germ-sulistance proper 
must be looked £(-• in the chromatin of the nucleus of the germ-cell, 
and more precisely still in those ids or chromosomes which we con- 
ceive of as containing the primary constituents (Anlagen) of a 
complete organism. Such idh in larger or smaller numbers make up 
the whole germ-plasm of a gf rm-cell, and each id in its turn consists 
of primary constituents: or determinants, i.e. of vital units, each of which 
deterndnes the origin and development of a particular part of the 
organism. We have now to make an attempt to picture to ourselves 
how these deterniiuants predetermine those cells or cell-groups to 
which they correspond. In doing so we have to fall back upon mei’c 
hypotheses, and in stating any such hypothegis I wish expressly to 
empliasize that I am only following up one of the possibilities which 
om* imaginative faculty suggests. Nevertheless, to endeavour to 
form such a conc(?ption is certainly not without use, for it is only by 
elalK)rating a theory to the utmost that we are able to use it in 
application to concrete iases, thus stimulating the search for corro- 
boratory or contradictory facts, and leading gradually to a recognition 
of the gaps or mistakes in the theory. 

The first condition that must be fulfilled in order that a deter- 
minant may be able to control a cell or cell-group is that it should 
succeed in getting into it. It must be guided through the numerous 
cell-divisions of ontogeny so that it shall ultimately come to lie in the 
cells which it is to control. This presupposes that each determinant 
has from the very beginning its definite position in relation to the 
rest, and that the germ-plasm, therefore, is not a mere loose aggregate 
of determinants, but that it possesses a structure, an architecture, in 
I. A a 
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Wiifih tiie individual determinants have each their definite place. The 
position of the determinants in relation to one another cannot be due to 
chance, bat depends partly on their historical development from earlier 
ancestral determinants, partly on internal forces, such as we have 
already assumed for keeping the determinants together. We may 
best designate these hypothetical forces ‘ affinities,’ and in order td 
distinguish them from mere chemical affinities we may call them 
* vital.’ There must be forces interacting among the different deter- 
minants which bind them together into a living whole, the id, which ' 
can assimilate, grow, and multiply by division, in the same manner as 
we were forced to assume for the smaller units, the biophors and 
single determinants. In the ids, however, we can observe the working 
of these forces quite directly, since each chromosome splits into two 
halves of equal size at every nuclear division, and not through, the 
agency of external forces, e.g. the attraction which we may assume to 
be exerted by the fibrils of the nuclear spindle, but through purely 
internal forces, often long before the nuclear spindle has been formed 
at all. 

But if the determinants must separate from each other in the 
course of development so as to penetrate singly into the cells they are 
to control, the id must not only have the power of dividing into 
daughter-ids of identical composition, it must also possess the power 
of dividing under certain influences into dissimilar halves, so that the 
two daughter-ids contain different complexes of determinants. The 
first mode of division of the id, and with it of the nucleus and of the 
cell, I call erhgleieh, or integral, the second erhungleich, or differen- 
tial. The first form gf multiplication is the usual one, which we 
observe everywhere when unicellular organisms divide themselves 
into two equal daughter-units, or when the cells of multicellular 
bodies produce their like by division into two. The second is not 
directly observable, because a dissimilarity of the daughter-cells, as 
long as it lies only in the idiophusm, cannot be actually seen; it can 
only be inferred from the different r 61 e which the two daughter-cells 
play in the building up of the individual. When, for instance, one of 
two sister-cells of the embryo gives rise to the cells of the aliraenta^ry 
canal and the other to those of the skin and the nervous system, I 
infer that the mother-cell divided its nuclear substance in a differen- 
tial way between the two daughter-cells, so that one contained the 
determinants of the endoderm, the other those of the ectoderm; or 
when a red and a black spot lie side by side and under exactly the 
same conditions on the wing of a butterfly, I conclude that the 
ancestral cells of these two spots have divided differentially, so that 
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<me received the ' red/ the other the * black ’ determinants. Our eyes 
can perceive no difference between the nuclear substance of the two 
cells, but the same in true of the chromosomes of the paternal mA 
maternal nuclei in the fertilized ovum, although we know in this 
pase that they contain different tendencies. In any case we are not 
Justified in concluding from the a^ parent similarity of the chromo- 
some-halves in nuclear division that there cannot be differential 
division. The theoretical possibility" that there is such differential 
'division canrot be disputed; indeed, lam inclined »o say that it 
is more easily imagined than the dnision of the ids into absolutely 
similar halves. Both are only concei'^able on thf assumption that 
there are torces which control the inutoal position of the determinants 
in the ids, that is, on the assumption of ‘ affinities.’ I shall not follow 
this further, hut that there are forces opemtive within the ifls which 
are still entirely unknown to us is proved at every nuclear division 
by tlie spontaneous splitting of the chromosomes 

It has been oi jecb'd to my theory that such a complex whole as 
the id could not in any case multiply by division, since there is 
no apparatus present which can, in the division into two daughter* 
units, re-establish the archiiecture disturbed by the growth. But 
this objection is only valid if we refuse to admit the combining 
forces, the ‘ vital affinities ’ within the ids, and the same is true for 
the smaller vital units, ordinary chemical molecule cannot 
increase by division; if it be forcibly divided it falls into different 
molecules altogether; it is only the living molecule, that is, the 
biophor, which possesses this marvellous property of growth and 
division into two lialves similar to itself and,to the ancestral mole- 
cule, and we may argue from this that in the division of the ids 
forces of attraction and repulsion must likewise be operative h 

I see no reason why we should not assume the existence of such 
forces, when we make the assumption that the hundreds of atoms 
which, according to our ' lodern conceptions, compose the molecule of 
albumen and deteriiiine its nature, are kept l)y affinities in this 
definite and exceedingly complex arrangement. Or must we suppose 
that l>etween the atom-complex of the molecule and the next higher 
atom-complex of the biophor, determinant, and id there is an absolut(5 
line of demarcation, so that we must assume (piito different forces in 
the latter from those we conceive of as operative in the former? The 


^ In my book The Oem-Plam I have already aesumed the existence of * forces of 
attraction * in the determinants and biopbors, as in the cells. I did not, indeed, enter 
into details, hut I argued on the same basis as now {Oemi-Eamy p. 64, English edition). 
My critics have overlooked this. 
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Mo pfar is ultimately only a group of molecules, the determinants 
a group of biophors, the id a group of determinants, and all the tlu^ 
inferred stages of vital organization only become real units through 
.the forces operating within them and combining them into a whole. 
What compels the chromatin granules of the resting nucleus to 
approach each other at the time of cell-division, to unite into a long, 
band -like thread, and what is it that subsequently causes this thread 
to break up again into a definite number of pieces ? Obviously only 
internal forces of which we know nothing further than that they are’ 
operative. 

We shall see later that this assumption of vital affinities must be 
made not only in regard to the cells, but also in regard to entire 
organisms whose parts are united by an internal bond, and whose 
co-ordination is regulated by forces of which we have as yet no 
secure knowledge. In the meantime we may designate these forces 
by the name of ‘ vital affinities/ 

It must be admitted, however, that some objections of a funda- 
mental nature have been urged against the assumption of a differential 
nuclear division of the hereditary substance. 0. Hertwig holds that 
the assumption of differential division is essentially untenable, because 
it is contradictory to ‘ one of the fii*st principles of reproduction,’ for 
‘ a physiologically fundamental character of every living being is the 
power of maintaining its species/ 

This ceitainly seems so, but a closer examination shows that this 
* principle,’ although con'ect enough when taken in a very general 
sense, does not really cover the facts, and is therefore incapable of 
supporting the inferen9e8 drawn fi-oin it. If the proposition expressed 
the whole truth there could have been no evolution from the primi- 
tive organisms to higher ones, every living being must have simply 
reproduced exact copies of iiseif. Whether the transformations of 
species have been sudden or gradual, whether they have been brought 
about by large steps or by veiy small ones, they could only have 
come about by breaking through this so-called ‘principle’ of like 
begetting like. In fact, we may with more justice maintain the 
exact converse of the principle, and say that ‘ no living being is able 
to produce an exact copy of itself,’ and this is true not only of sexual, 
but of asexual reproduction. 

In ontogeny we see exactly the same thing. There are no two 
daughter-cells of a mother-cell which are exactly alike, and the 
differences between them, if they increase in the same direction, may 
lead in later descendants to entire differences of structure. Indeed 
the whole process of development depends on such an augmentation 
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of the differences between two daughter-eells-K)n differences which 
proceed from within and are definitely pre-established, Here, again, 
the facts do not justify us in making a dogma of the proposition that 
it is a ‘ fundamental power’ of every living b<^ing to maintain its 
.species by pn>ducing replicas of itself. If we look at two directly 
successive cell-generations, we can hardly, it is tn:e, in most cases, 
jperceive any difference tetween them, just as in the generations 
^ of species; but i^^ we compare the enu of a long cell-lineage with the 
beginning, t-Lm the difference is merked, and we recognize that the 
difference is due to a gradual jamming up of minute, invisible 
de^’iations. In my opinion these st ps of difference cannot possibly 
depend merely on direct exhu*nal influenci^s; they proceed rather from 
the hereditary substance the cell receives from the ovum, which, 
therefore, in order to attain to such many-sided and far-reaching 
differentiation, must have undergone a frequently repeated splitting 
up of its (pialitii's, Tiiat this splitting is not merely a variation 
to wliich the wh ))(* cl the hereditary suKstaiice of the daughter-cells 
is uniformly subject, according to the influences dependent on their 
positioi) in relation to other cells of the embiyo, will be made clear 
from the case of the Ctenophora referred to in the next lecture. 
A scarcely less striking exajnple is that of those animals in which 
the ova contain the piimary constituents for only one sex, in which, 
in other words, there are ‘male’ ova and ‘female’ ova. This is the 
case, for instance, among Rotifers, and in plant-lice such as the vine- 
pest, Phyllojceva. Here the eggs from which males develop are 
smaller than tliose which produce females. The primary constituents 
for lH)th male and female are not, as in most fyiimals, contained in the 
same ovum, to be liberated on one side or the other by influences 
unknown to us, but in (^ach ovum there is only one of the two 
sets of primary constitueuis present, and in this case, therefore, the 
development of hermaphrodites, which not infre(}uently o».*cur in 
other animals, would be impossible. But all these ova have been 
produced by one primitive reproductive cell, and consequently, at oiic 
of the divisions implied in the multiplication of this first cell, a sepa- 
ration of the male from tlie female primary constituents must have 
tfiken place, that is, a differential division of hereditary substance, for 
which no externa) and no intercellular influences can p^mibly account. 

If there is, then, a differential division of the ids and with them 
of the whole idioplasm, the germ-plasm of the fertilized ovum must 
be broken up in the course of ontogeny into ever smaller groups 
of determinants. I conceive of this as happening in the following 
manner. 



In many the fertilized ovum divides at thi^ first : 

meutatiQn. into two cells, one of which gives rise predominantly" 
, to the outer, the other to the inner germinal layer, as in molluscs, for 
';^&rt»nce. Let us now assume that this is the case altogether, so that 
' one of the first two blastomeres gives rise to the whole of the ectoderm,, 
other to the whole of the endoderm ;■ we should here have a differ-* 
ential division, for the developmental import (the ‘prospective' of 
Briesch) of the primitive ectoderm-cell is quite different from that 
of the primitive endoderm-cell, the former giving origin to the skin 
and the nervous system, with the sense organs, while the second gives 
rise to the alimentary canal, with the liver, &c. Through this step 
in segmentation, I conclude, the determinants of all the ectoderm- 
cells become separated from those of the endoderm-cells ; the 
determinant architecture of the ids must be so constructed in such 
species that it can be segregated at the first egg-cleavage into ecto- 
dermal and endodermal groups of detenninants. Such differential 
divisions will always occur in embryogenesis when it is necessary 
to divide a cell into two daughter-cells having dissimilar develop- 
mental import, and consequently they will continue to occur until the 
determinant architecture of the ids is completely analysed or segre- 
gated out into its different kinds of determinants, so that each cell 
ultimately contains only one kind of determinant, the one by which 
its own particular character is determined. This character of course 
consists not merely in its morphological structure and chemical con- 
tent, but also in its collective physiological capacity, including its 
power of division and duration of life \ 

But embryogenesis does not proceed by differential divisions 
alone, for integral divisions are often interpolated between them, 
always, for instance, when in a bilateral animal an embryonic cell 
has to produce by division into two a corresponding organ for the right 
and left sides of the body ; for instance, in the division of the primi- 
tive genital cell into the rudiments of the right and left reproductive 
organs, or in the division of the primitive mesoderm-cell into the right 
and left initial mesoderm-cell, but also later on in the course of embryo- 
genesis, when, for instance, the right or the left primitive reproductive 


^ Emery has lately called attention to another direct proof of the existence of 
differential cell- and nucleus-division. According to observations made by Giardina, 
in the water^beetle (Di/ft’scus), one primitive ovum-cell gives rise, through four successive 
divisions, to fifteen nutritive cells and one weU-defined ovum-cell. But only half of 
the nuclear substance takes part in these divisions, the rest remains inactive in 
a condensed, cloudy condition. * The meaning of the whole pi^ocess is obviously that 
the germ-plasm mass as a whole is handed over to the ovum«cell, while the nutritive 
cells receive only the nuclear constituents which belong to them' (Btof. CmtnAU.^ May 
15 , 1903)* 
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; ^11 mttltiplies i^to a large number of primitive germ-cells, or in the 
' multiplication of the blood^H^,, or of the epitihelisl 0^8 of a particular 
r^on; in short, whenever mother an<i daughieiMsdis have the same 
developmental import, that is, when they are to beOmne nothing more 
.than they already are. In all suc^' casi^ a similar group of deter- 
•minants, or a similar single determinant, must i the nuclear division 
•penetrate into each of the two daughter-cells. 

It is in this way, it seems to me, that the determinants gain 
* entrance int^ the cells they ai >: to control, by a regalated splitting 
up of the ids into ever smaller gr ups of determinants, by a gradual 
analysis or segregation of the germ-plasm into the idioplasms of the 
different ontogenetic stages. When I first developed this idea 
I assumed that the splitting proc *,88 would in all cases set in at the 
same time, namely, at the first division of the ovum. But since then, 
in the controversies excited by the theory, many Ticts have been 
brought to light which prove that the ova of the different animal 
groups behave differently, and that the splittiilg up of the aggregate 
of primary constituents may sometimes begin later— but I shall return 
t/O this later on. 

If we accept the segregation hypothesis, which is similar in 
purport to that advanced by Koux as the ‘ mosaic theory,' it must strike 
us as remarkable th/it the chix)matin mass of the nucleus does not 
become notably smaller in the course of ontogeny, and even ultimately 
sink to invisibility. Determinants lie far below the limits of visibility, 
and if there were really only a single determinant to control each cell 
there would be no chromatin visible in such a case. This objection has 
in point of fact been urged against me, although I expressly empha- 
sized in advance the assumption that the determinants are continually 
multiplying throughout the whole ontogeny, so that in proportion 
as the number of the kimU of detenninants lying within a cell 
diminishes the number of resting determinants of each kind increases. 
When, finally, only one kind of determinant is present there is a whole 
army of detenninants of that kind. 

It follows from this conception of the gradual segregation of the 
components of the id in tlie course of development that we must 
attribute to the detenninants two different states, at least in regard 
to their effect upon the cell in which they lie: an active state, 
in which they control the cell, and a passive state, in which they 
exert no influence upon the cell, although th^ multiply. From the 
egg onwards, therefore, a mass of determinants is handed on by the 
cell-divisions of embryogenesis, which will only later become active. 

My conception of the manner in which the determinants become 
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.*|tove is similar to that suggested by De Vries in regard to hJs 
‘Pa^gens,* veiy minute vital particles which play a determining part 
in bis ^ pangen tbeoiy/ similar to that filed by the determinants 
in my germ-plasm theory. It seems to me that the determinants 
must ultimately break up into the smallest vital elements of which . 
they are composed, the biophors, and that these migrate through the * 
nuclear membrane into the cell-substance. But there a struggle for* 
food and space must take place between the protoplasmic elements 
already present and the newcomers, and this gives rise to a more 
or less marked modification of the cell-structure. 

It might he supposed that the structure of these biophors corre- 
sponded in advance to certain constituent parts of the cell, that there 
were, for instance, muscle biophors, which make the muscle what 
it is, or that the plant-cells acquired their chlorophyll-making 
organs through chlorophyll biophors. De Vries gave expression 
to this view in his ‘ pangen theory,’ and I confess that at the time 
there seemed to me much to be said for it, but I am now doubtful 
whether its general applicability can be admitted. In the first place, 
it does not seem to me theoretically necessary to assume that the 
particles which migrate into the cell-bodies should themselves be 
chlorophyll or muscle particles; they may (juite well be only the 
architects of these, that is to say, particles which by their co-operation 
with the elements already present in the cell-body give rise to chloro- 
phyll or muscle substance. As we are as yet unacquainted with the 
forces which dominate these smallest vital particles, as well as the 
processes which lead to the histological differentiation of the cells, 
it is useless in the meantime to make any further hypotheses in regard 
to them. But in any case the biophors which transform the general 
character of the embryonic cells into the specific character of a parti- 
cular tissue-cell must themselves possess a specific structure different 
from that of other biophors, for they must keep up the continuity 
of the structures handed on from ancestors, chlorophyll and muscle- 
substance and the like, since w^e cannot assume that these structures, 
so peculiar and so complex in their clu‘mical and physical constitution; 
are formed afresh, so to speak, by spontatieous generation in each new 
being, as De Vries has very rightly emphasized. A specific biophor, 
for instance, of muscle substance will produce this sutetance as soon 
as it has found its way into the appropriate cell-body, even though 
it may not be a contractile element itself. 

To this must be added that the structure of the body and the 
distinctive features of an organism do not depend merely on the 
histological differentiation of the cells, but quite as much on their 
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number and arrangement,' and on the si^e and on the frequency ^ 
lejietition of certain parts. These distinctive characters are just 
as constant and as strictly transmissible, and may be as heritably 
variable as those which depend on specific cell-differentiation, and 

, they must therefore likewise be determinable by definite elements 

* of the germ-plasm. Obviously enough, however, these elements are 

• not of the same nature as the known specific histological elementary 
particles; they can he neither nerve-, muscle-, nor gland-biophors. 
They must ^ather be vital units of such a kind that tney couimunicate 
to the cells and lineage of celk, ituo whose bodies they migrate from 
within the nucleus, a definite vital power, thai is, an organization 
which regulates the size form, nuii\l)er of divisions, and so on, of 
these cells— in short their whole prospective significance. Always, 
however, they set in co-operation with the cell-body into which they 
have penetrated. 

Throughout we must hold ourselves aloof from the idea that 
‘characters’ art tnnismissible. It is customary, indeed, to speak 
as if this were so, and it is also necessary, bewiuse we can only 
recognize the ‘ characters ’ of a body, and not the essential ‘nature’ 
on which these characters depend ; but the detenninants are not seed- 
grains of individual charactei’s, but co-detenniiiants of the nature 
of thb parts which they influence. There are not special detenninants 
of the size of a cell, othen of its specific liistological differentiation, 
and still otliers of its duration of life, power of multiplication, and 
so on; there are only determinants of the whole physiological nature 
of a cell, on which all these and many other ‘characters* depend. 
For this reason alone I should object to tjie assumption that the 
determinants of the germ are ready-made histological 8ul)8tance8. 
That is as unlikely as that their groups in the germ-plasm are 
‘miniature models’ of the finished parts of the Ixxly. 

I conceive of the process of cell-differentiation as folhws: at 
every cell-stage in the ')ntogeiiy determinants attain to maturity, and 
bivmk up so that their biophors can migrate into the cell-lKKUeg, 
so that the quality of each cell is thus kept continually under control, 
and may be more or less modified, or may remain the same. By the 
‘maturity’ of a determinant I mean its condition when by continual 
division it has increased in number to such a point that its disintegration 
into biophors and their migration into the cell-substance can take place. 

One more point I must touch upon here, the question of the 
‘liberation’ or ‘stimulation’ of the determinants. The activity of 
an organ never depends on itself alone ; the contraction of a muscle is 
induced by a nerve stimulus or by an electrfc current; the activity 
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of the nerveHSells of the brain requires the continual stimulus of the 
bloodtstream, and cannot continue to e;jdst without it; the specific 
Sensory-nerves and sense-cells of the eye, ear, olfactory organ, and so 
on, are all prompted to activity by adequate stimuli. The same is 
true in regard to the determinants, they must be ‘liberated* if they 
are to distribute themselves and migrate into the cell-body; and we 
have to ask how that happens, whether it is possibly due only to 
their own internal condition, which again would, of course, depend 
on the nutritive conditions of the cell in which they lie, or whether it 
. 'is perhaps due to some specific stimulus which is necessary in addition 
the fact of * maturity,* just as a muscle is always ready to contract, 
yet only does so when it is affected by a specific stimulus. 

From the very first, therefore, I have considered whether it 
would not be better to elaborate the determinant theory in such a way 
that it would not be necessary to assume a disintegration of the id in 
the course of ontogeny, but simply to conceive of every expression 
of activity on the part of a determinant as dependent on a specific 
stimulus, which in many cases can only be supplied by a definite cell, 
that is, by internal influences, and in other cases may be due to 
external influences. 

Darwin assumed the first of these alternatives in his theory of 
Pangenesis, which we have still to outline. In it he attributes to his 
‘gemmules* the power c)f giving rise to particular cells, which, 
however, they can only accomplish when they reach the cells which 
are the genetic antecedents of those which the gemmules are to 
control. Translated into the language of our theory this view would 
read as follows: the \^hole complex of determinants is contained 
within every cell, as it is contained in the germ-cell, but at every 
stage of ontogeny, that is, in each of the developing cells, only the 
determinant which is to control the immediately successive cells is 
‘ liberated,’ and that through the stimulus which the specific nature of 
the cell supplies to the determinant. In that case there would 
necessarily be in every species of animal as many specific stimuli 
for dotenninants as there are detenninants. This appeared to me 
improbable, and I rejected the hypothesis because of the enormous 
number of specific stimuli which it demands, but also on other grounds 
which will be touched upon in the course of these lectures. 

Although the assumption of an autonomic diasolution of the 
determmant complexes of the id in the course of ontogeny seems 
to me imperative, I do not by any means reject the interposition 
of liberating stimuli, indeed I regal’d their co-operation as indis- 
pensable, Later on we shall discuss cases in which it is definitely 
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deBmstrable that there may be two alternative sets of homologous 
determinants present in a cell, but that on any occasion only one 
of these becomes active, a fact which we can only ex|dam on the 
assumption that only one of these is affected by the specific liberat* 
ing stimulus. The phenomena of regeneration^ of polymorphim, of 
germ-cell formation, &c., compel us to the as^^umption that numerous 
cells, even after the completion of the building up of the body, contain 
two or more kinds of determinants, as in a sense inactive * accessory 
idioplasm,’ ^ach of whieli could control the cell alone, though in realily 
it only does control it when it is affected by the appropriate liberating 
stimulus. I stated this view som»' years ago when I att(anptod to 
define more precisely the role played by ‘external influences ae 
developmental stimuli^’. It is not, then, that I underrate the 
importance of (ixternal influences on the organism, but I believe that 
a still larger part of the deteimination of what shall happen at a 
particular point depends on the primary constituents, and that these 
are not alike at all parts of the body. 

All living processes, therefore, both those of growing and of 
differejitiation, depend always upon the interaction of external and 
internal factors, of the environment and the living substance, and the 
resultants of the interaction, namely, the structure of the body and its 
parts must necessarily tuni out differently, net only when the germ- 
substance is different, but when the essential conditions of development 
are changed, But that the constitution of the germ is by far the 
most potent factor, and that the nature of the rasults of development 
depends on it in a much greater degree than on the external conditions, 
has long ken known. The conditions, such as warmth, may vaiy 
within certain limits, and yet the frog’s egg becomes a frog; though 
it does not follow that the rosult of development may not be modified 
through certain changes in the conditions. The interesting experi- 
ments made by Herbst with the eggs of sea-urchins have shown that, 
in artificially altered sea-water in which sodium-salts are to a slight 
extent replaced by lithium-salts, these eggs develop into larvrn which 
only remotely suggest the normal structure, and diverge widely from 
it lx)th in external shape and in the fonn of the skeleton. 

Such larvm are not able to survive, but soon perish; they 
are, however, of great interest from the point of view of our theory, 
for they show that determinants do not bring forth the same structure 
under all circumstances, but that, as I have already said, they are 
vital units of specific composition, which play a part in the course of 

^ Austere Sinfl^ss als EntwkHungsreizs [External Inflttanees aa Stimuli to Develop- 
ment], Jena, 1894. * 
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cbvelopment, aii4 give rise under normal external influences to norinal 
partS) while under unusual influences, if these are not such as to 
prohibit development altogether, they may give rise to an abnormally 
formed part. It must not be forgotten that most composite parts— 
indeed, strictly speaking, all the parts— of an animal are not controlled 
by a single determinant, but by the many which successively determine 
the character of the cells and define the path of development of the 
part in question. There are no determinants of ‘ characters,’ but only 
of parts; the germ-plasm no more contains the determinants of a 
^crooked nose’ than it does those of a butterfly’s tailed wing, but 
it contains a number of determinants which so control the whole 
cell-group in all its successive stages, leading on to the development 
of the nose, that ultimately the crooked nose must result, just as the 
butterfly’s wing with all its veins, membranes, tracheae, glandular 
cells, scales, pigment deposits, and pointed tail arises through the 
successive interposition of numerous determinants in the course of 
cell-multiplication. 

But in both processes we must presuppose norioial mulitiom of 
development In regard to the butterfly we know that abnormal 
conditions, such as cold during the pupal period, can cause considerable 
variation in the colour and marking of the wing, and in regard to the 
nose it can scarcely be doubted that, for instance, persistent pressure 
on the nasal region would result in a considerable deviation from the 
hereditary form. 

The case of the lithium-larvae is similar. Here the chemical 
conditions of the first segmentation-cells are modified by the presence 
of the lithium-salts, and# the determinants which make their way out 
of the nucleus in the first and in subsequent cell-generations find an 
unusual soil for their activity, which diverges further and further 
from the nomial with each successive cell -generation. Thus the 
whole animal is abnormally fomed. The process may perhaps be 
compared to a plant which is negatively geotropic and positively 
heliotropic, that is, the stem of which tends to grow straight upwards, 
while all its green parts grow towards the light. If a plant of this 
kind have light shed on it from one side only, the stem with its 
leaves will grow obliquely towards that side. If the plant be then 
turned round so that it receives light from the other side, the stem in 
its further growth will curve in a dii’ection opposite to that which 
it took before, and so by continually changing the position of the 
plant in relation to the light one could— theoretically at least— produce 
a plant with a zigzag stem. But this would not furnish any evidence 
against the presence of determinants; there are no ‘upright deter- 
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irinants * any m^re tlian there are * zigzag detewiiMmts * or * crooked 
nose determinants/ but there are detenmnants controlling the nature 
of the cells which give rise, under normjd conditions of development, 
to the straight stem, under abnormal condition*' to the zigzag stem, or 
to a flat nosi instead of a crooked one, and so on. 

This consideration should make it clear that plant-galls are not 
in the remotest degree a stone of stumbling for tlh‘ determinant 
theory, as some have supposed. Of course there can be no *gall« 
determinants,* for galls are no', transmissible adaptations of the plants 
on which they occur; they arise ,olely ilirough the larva of the gall- 
insect which has laid iis eggs within the tissues of the plant. But 
the specific nature of the different kinds of plant-coils, predetermined 
by their determinants, is such t''at, through the abnormal influences 
exercised upon them by the larvae, they are compelled to a special 
reaction which results in the formation of galls. It is marvellous 
enough that these abnormal stimuli should be so precisely graded and 
adjusted that sncli a specifically definite structure should result, and in 
this case there is obviously a very different state of matters from that 
obtaining in most other processes of development, in which the chief 
determining factor is rather implied in the nature of the idioplasm, 
that is, of the determinants, than in the nature of the external 
influences. Here, however, the specific structure of the gall depends 
mainly on the quality, variety, and successive effects of the external 
influences or stimuli. In discussing the influences of suri’oundings 
I shall return once more to the galls. 

My determinants have generally been regarded as if they were 
like grains of seed, from which either nothing may arise, under un- 
favourable conditions, or just the particu!ar*kind of plant from which 
the seed itself originated. 

This simile is, however, to be taken cum (jrano salw. The whole 
ovum is ceriainly comparable to a grain of seed, but single deter- 
minants or groups ( f det/crminants will always be able to adapt 
tliemselves to different influences, and to remain active even under 
slightly abnormal conditions, though in that case the resulting 
structures may be somewhat divergent. This relative plasticity is 
indispensable even in relation to the ceaseless mutual adaptations of 
the growing parts of the organism. Not only do the cells which live 
beside each other at the same time influence each other mutually, but 
the influence extends to the whole cell-lineage. No cell or gron^i 
of cells develops independently of all the others in the body, but eacH 
has its ancestral series of cells on whose determinants it is so far 
dependent, since these have taken part in determining its own nature, 
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iiif 8ii"ib speak, suppijring the soil in which ultimately its owu^eteiS- 
minaoits will be sown from the nucleus, and whose influence modified 
these last according to its quality. We might uierefore say that 
every part is determined by all the determinants of its cell-^eestoie, ‘ 

If there be urged against the doctrine of determinants the 
undoubted fact of the dependence of individual development on external . 
;jConditions, or the capacity that organisms have of functional adaptation, 

. or especially the power that some parts of the organism have of taking 
a different form in response to different stimuli, I can only say that 
I see no reason why certain cells and masses of cells should not be 
adapted from the first for responding differently to different stimuli. 

Therefore I see no contradiction of the determinant theory when, 
for instance, among the higher vertebrates, the cells of the connective 
tissue exhibit a great diversity of form, becoming a loose ‘filling' 
connective tissue in one place, a tense fascia, ligament, or tendon tissue 
in another, according as they are subjected to slight pressure on all 
sides or to stronger pressure on one side. I see no difficulty in the 
fact that this connective tissue forms in one case bone-tissue with the 
most accurate adaptation of its microscopic structure to the conditions 
of stress and pressure which affect the relevant spot, or in another 
case cartilaginous tissue, when the cells are exposed to varying 
pressure (as on the surface of joints), or even that it gives rise to 
blood-vessels when the pressure of the circulating blood and the 
tension of the surrounding tissues supply the necessary stimulus. 
It is easy to see how important, indeed how necessary, the many- 
sidedness of these cells is for the organism, even leaving out of 
account such violent interference as the breaking of a bone, the 
irregular healing of broken ends of bones, new joint fonnation, and 
so on, and thinking only of the normal phenomena of growth. While 
the bone grows it is continually breaking up in the inside and 
forming anew on the surface, and this occurs through the power of 
the connective tissue-cells to form different tissues under different 
influences or stimuli. 

We must therefore assume that there are side by side in the 
connective cells of higher vertebrates determinants of bone, of 
cartilage, of connective tissue in the narrower sense, and of blood- 
vessels, and that one or other of these is liberated to activity 
according to the stimulus affecting it. Phenomena occur also in the 
development of lower animals which lead us to the same assumption. 

Among these is the remarkable l)ehaviour of the primary 
mesoderm-cells in the young- embiyo (gastrula) of the Echinoderms 
(Fig. 9a). At the point where the primitive gut or archenteron 
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invaginates into tbe interior of the hitherto ringle^^layered t 
(3Kg' 92 » ^)» some, cells are separated off (JO»®ii<l®oveindepett^tly, 
constantly multiplying the while, into the clear gelatinous fluid (S) 
which fills the cavity of the larva, and there they fix themselves, 
some on the outer ectodeimic layer, others to the various ragicns 
and outgroi/rths of the archenteror {Ms), According as these cells 
have established themselves at one or another point, they become 
connective tissue, muscle, or sl.eleton cells of the den as, or contribute 
to the muscular layer of the fc xl-can&l and water- vascular system, 
or, finally, become skeleton-forming cells of the calcareous ring which 
surrounds the gullet of the sea-cucnirber. In all this there is nothing 



Fig. 92. Ecliinodorm-larvie. -4, blastula-stngo; the primary mesoderm-cellH 
(iV) are being termed at the subsequent invagiuation-area of the ondoderra 
'Lnt). }lkt^ the ect<iderra. B, gastrula-stoge ; the archenteron {(ID) has lieen 
iiivaginated {Bnt), and between it and the ectodorrti (Ekt) the mesoderm«cell« 
fjlfs, migrate into the gelatinous fluid which fills this cavity. There they 
attach themselves partly to the ectoderm, and partly to the endoderm. After 
belenka. 

to indicate a detennination of the cells in one direction; on the 
contrary it seems as *f the fate of the individual cells deptnided on 
the chance conditions which may lead them to one place or to 
another. 

There are thus three possibilities of development, three kinds of 
reaction, implied in these cells, which are all outwardly alike, and we 
can only understand their r61e in the building up of this very 
symmetrical animal if we assume that of these three only one is 
in each case liberated, by the specific stimulus exerted by the 
immediate surroundings of the cell, so that it may become, according 
to the chance position it takes up after its migration, either a skin- 
cell, a muscle- cell, or a skeleton-forming cell. . 
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This ease may be compared in some respects with the permanent 
eotoG^adaptation of those caterpillars, in regard to which Poulton 
demonstrated that they become almost black if they are reared on 
blackish-brown bark, light brown on light bark, and green if they 
are kept among leaves, and in all cases permanently so. In this case 
also the implicated pigment-cells of the skin may develop in three 
,.lvfys, according to whether this or that quality of the light releases 
this or that determinant. 

But in many cases we do not know the quality of the liberating 
stimulus, and must content ourselves with imagining it. This is so 
in the case of dimorphism of the sexes. It is clear that in the males 
of a species the germ-cells develop quite otherwise than they do in 
the females, that different determining elements attain to activity in 
each sex, and since the primary constituents of both sexes must be 
contained in most animals in the ovum and in the spermatozoon, 
we must assume that in both there are at once ‘ovogenic’ and 
* spermogenic ’ determinants, of which, however, only one kind becomes 
active in a given individual. There are, however, both among plants 
and animals hermaphrodite individuals, in which both kinds of sexual 
products are developed simultaneously or successively. 

It is not only the primary sexual characters, however, that 
compel us to the assumption of double determinants in the germ- 
plasm, the secondaiy sexual characters do so too. We know very 
well in relation to ourselves that ‘the beautiful soprano voice of the 
mother may be transmitted through the sou to the grand-daughter, 
and that the black beard of tlie father may pass through the daughter 
to the grandson.’ Thus both kinds of sexual characters must he 
present in every tex'mtly differentiated being, some visible, others 
latent. In animals the determinants are sometimes handed on from 
genn-plasm to germ-plasm through several generations in a latent 
state, and only make their appearance again in a subsequent 
generation. This is the case in the water-fleas (Daphnids) and the 
plant-lice (Aphides), in which several exclusively female generations 
succeed one another, and only in the last of them do males occur 
again side by side with the females. 

The germ-plasm of the ovum which is ripe for development must 
thus contain not only the determinants of the specific ova and sperms 
of the species, but also those of all the male and female sexual 
characters, which we discussed at length in the section on sexual 
selection. I then showed that these secondary sexual characters 
differ greatly in range and in strength, that among lower animals 
they are almost entirely absent, and that among higher forms, such 
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Crustaceans, InsecH and Birds, they attain to very different grades 
of development even among the same species. Thus the birds of 
Paradise are in most species bnlHantly colon* ed and adorned with 
decorative feathers only in the male sex, while the females are 
^ simply blacxish-grey, but there is a ' 4 ngle species in which the males 
* are almost as soberly coloured as the iemal'^s. Conversely, too, we 
•find that in parrots both sexes are usually coloured alike, but a few 
species ea^hibit a totally diflferent colouring in the two sexes. In the 
same way the secondary sex i*Iffer«mces may affect v*nly a W paiic 
of the animal or many, while i ' a few species the sexes are so 
divergent in stnictuiv that alutost everything shout them may be 
called different. Examples of this an' the dwarf males of most 
Rotifers, and the males, more minute still in proportion to the females* 
of the marine worm Bonelliti virkiis (p. 227). 

We have now to inquire what theoretical explanation of these 
facts we can arrive at in accordance with the genn-plasm theory. 
That double dct.*rnii]»ants, male and female, for the ditfiu*ently formed 
parts of the two sexes must l»e assumed to exist in the gem-plasm 
has been already said, and we have to suppose that the same stimulus 
—usually unknown to us— which incites the determinants of the 
primary sexual characters to activity also lilx'rates those of the 
secondary characters. But we may siifoly go a step further and 
conclude that there are male and female ids^ that is, that the male 
and female determinants belong to different ids. I infer this from 
the fact tliat in some groups, such as the Rotifers and ceitain plant- 
lice, the ova are sexually differentiated even at the time of their 
origin. Males and females of these animals arise from difierent 
kinds of eggs, which are even externally recognizable. Both develop 
parthenogeiietically, so that fertilization has nothing to do with it; 
from the first, th(*rtd'ore, they must contain ids which consist of deter- 
minants of one Hi‘x alone. 

If this conclusion be correct, then the sexual equipment, of the 
determinants of the sexual characters must have taken place in 
the course of phylogeny in such a way that each id was affected 
in one direction only, and we should thus have to assume male and 
female ids, even before the separation of the sexes os males and 
females, and the same conclusion must be extended to the primary 
sexual characters. Only in this way can we undei'stand the fact 
that differences between the sexes, at first small, have increased in the 
course of phylogeny to such complete divergence of structure as is 
now exhibited in the forms we have named, BowMia^ the Rotifers, 
and some parasitic worms. 

I. B b 
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But there is not only sexual dimorphism, there is also di« 
morphifittn of larvae, e, g. green and brown caterpillars in certain species 
of hawk-moth {Sptiinx)^ and there are sometimes not only two but 
three or more forms of a species ; and in all these cases determinants of 
the differehtial parts must be represented twice, thrice, or several times 
in each germ-plasm, in each fertilized ovum, at least in all cases in ' 
which the different forms live together on the same area. In* 
discussing mimicry we spoke of species of butterfly which were 
everywhere alike or nearly so in the male sex, while the females 
were not only quite different from the males, but differed greatly 
in many respects among themselves. Three different forms of females 
of Papilio merope occur in the same region of Cape Colony, each of 
these resembling a protected model. All three forms have been 
obtained from the eggs of one female. In this case the female ids of 
the germ-plasm must be represented by three different sets, one 
of which, when it is in the majority in the fertilized ovum, gives rise 
to the DttMis-form, the second to the Ammus-form, and the third to 
the Echena-iorm of the species. Phylogenetically considered, it is 
probable that each of these three kinds of ids originated by itself, on 
a more limited area on which the protected model lived in abundance ; 
but with a wider distribution the different female ids mingled 
together, were united through the males into a single germ-plasm, 
and now occasionally exhibit all three forms on the same area. 

I doubt whether there is any other theory that can offer an interpre- 
tation of these facts, and I i*egard them, therefore, as affording 
further evidence of the real existence of ids. 

The polymorphism^ of social insects must be thought of as 
similarly based in the germ-plasm. 

In bees there are in addition to the males and females the so- 
called workers, and this can only depend on the existence of special 
kinds of ids. Those of the workers were originally tmly female, but 
as many of their detenninants underwent variations advantageous for 
the maintenance of the species, they were modified into special 
^ worker-ids.' I postpone for the pres^mt any inquiry into the causes 
by which these ids come to dominate the ontogeny; obviously it 
cannot l)e by the mere fact of being in a majority over the rest 
of the ids, as I indicated in the case of the buttei*flies with poly- 
morphic females. 

In many ants the division of lal)our goes further still ; there are 
tw’o kinds of worker’s in the colony; the oi’dinary workers and the 
so-called ‘ soldiers,' and in this case the worker-id must have developed 
in two different directions in the course of phylogeny, and have 
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separated into two kindt> of ids, so that the germ-plasm of these 
species must contain four kinds of ids. 

I might cite many more cases in regard to which the assumption 
of two or more kinds of determinants seems imperative, but I believe 
. that what has been said is enough enable any one to think out 
'other cases for himself. 
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THE GERM-PLASM THEORY {contmwd) 

Co-operation of the determinants to form an organ : insect appendages— Venation 
of tlie insect-wing— Deformities in Man— Apex of the fly’s leg— Proofs of the 
existence of determinants— Claws and adhesive lobes— Difference between a theory 
of development and a theory of heredity— Metamorphosis of the food-canal in insects— 
Delage’s theory— Reinke’s theoiy of the organism-machine— Fechner’s views— 
Apparent contradiction by the facts of developmental mechanics— Formation of the 
germ-cells -Displacement of the germinal areas in the hydro-medusoid polyps, a proof 
of the existence of germ-tracks. 

It would be futile to attempt to guess at the arrangement of the 
determinants in the germ-plasm, but so much at least we may say, 
that the determinants do not lie beside each other in tlie s^me 
disposition as their determinates exhibit in the fully-formed 
organism. This may bo inferred from the complex formative pro- 
cesses of embryogenesis in which many groups of cells, which in their 
origin were far apart, combine together to form an organ. Thus the 
arrangement of the determinants in the germ-plasm does not corre- 
spond to the subsequent arrangement of the whole animal, nor are 
primary constituents of the complete organs contained within the 
germ-plasm. The orgaVi is undoubtedly predetenained in the germ- 
plasm, but it is not prefomied as such. 

Here, again, the liistory of development gives us a certain basis 
of fact from which to work. Let us consider, for instance, the origin 
of the appendages in those insects which in the larval state possess 
neither legs nor wings, but exhibit a gradual emergence of these 
structures from concealment underneath the integumentary skeleton. 
In these cases, as I have already shown in regard to the wungs, 
the development of the limbs arises from definite groups of cells in 
the skin. These must therefore be regarded as the formative, and 
therefore as the most important and indispensable, parts of the 
rudiments, and may be designated the imaginal disks, as I many years 
ago proposed^ (Fig. 89, ui and oi). 

But these disks of cells do not contain the whole leg, but only the 

^ Die Enhoicklvng der Diplerm, Leipzig, 1864. 
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skin-layer of it, the ‘hypodermis,* which, however, in this case 
undoubtedly determines the form. But the internal parts of the leg, 
especially the nerves, trachea3, and probably also the muscles, are 
fonned from other cell-groups and grow ink. ihe imaginal disk from 
^ outside. Something similar probably takes place in the case of all 

* organs which are made up of many parts; they an , so to speak, shot 

* together from several points of origin, from various prlmordia ; and 
determinants are brought into co-operation whose relative value in 
detenu ining the form and function of the organ ma} be very diverse. 

For it is undoubtedly a v'^ry ditferent matter whether a cell bears 
within it the elcmoiits which compel it in the course of growth to 
develop an organ, for instance n, leg, of quite definite size, sculpture, 
number of joints, and so on, ur 
whether it only bears the somewhat 
vague power of determining that 
connective tissue or fatty tissue is 
to be produced. In the first case 
it controls the whole formation of 
the part, in the second it only fills 
up gaps or lays down fat or other 
substances within itself if these 
be presented to it. Between 
those two extremes of determining 
power there are many inter- 
mediate stages. Ceils which con- 
tain the determinants of blocxl- 
vessels, trachcic, or nerves need 
not be so definitely determined 
tliat they always give rise to 
precisely the same blood-vessels, the same branching of the trachea, or 
the same bifurcation of nerves ; they may probably possess no more 
than the general teiK.ency to the formation of such parts, and the 

* special form taken by the nerves, tracheaj, or blood-vessels may be 
essentially, deteniiined by their environment. Thus in the morbid 
tumours of Man, nerves, and especially blood-vessels, may develop in 
a ([uite characteristic manner, which was certainly not deteimined in 
advance, but has been callerl forth by the stimulus, the pressure, 
and other infl.uonces of the cellular basis of the tumour. In short, 
the cells were only determined to this extent, that they con- 
tained the tendency to give rise to blood-vessels under particular 
influences. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think of the primary con- 



Fig. 89. A.ntcrior region of the larva 
of a Midgo {Corethra plumicomis). K, head. 
Thy thorax, ?f», inferior imaginal disks. 
oi, superior iimiginal disks. ui\ 
and ui\ the primonlia of the limbs. 
oi * and oi the primordin of the wings 
and ‘ balancers,’ g, brain, hg^ chain of 
ventral ganglia with nerves which enter 
the imagdnal disks. Irby tracheal vesicle. 
Enlargecf about 15 times. 
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atitoeats «ill cell-groups as so indefinite. Let us call to mind, for 
instance, the venation of the insect wing. It is well known that tiiia 
is ' not only quite different in beetles, bugs, and Diptera from that in 
.tfie Hymenoptera, and different again in the butterflies, but that it is'" 
quite characteristic in every individual family of butterflies, and 
indeed in every genus. We cannot conceive of the absolute certainty 
of development of these very characteristic and constant branchings as ^ 
having its roots elsewhere than in the determinants of the germ-plasm, 
which, lying within certain series of cells, ultimately cause particular 
cell-series of the wing-rudiment to become the wing-veins. If this 
were not so, how would it be possible to understand the fact that 
every minute deviation in the course of these veins is repeated in 
exactly the same way in all the individuals of a genus, while in all 
the individuals of an allied genus the venation turns out slightly 
different with equal constancy. 

But it is quite certain that all determinations are in some degree 
susceptible to modifying influences, that they are in very different 
degrees capable of variation. 

Many deformities of particular parts in Man and the higher 
animals may be referred to imperfect or inhibited nutrition of the part 
in question during embryonic development ; the determinants alone 
cannot make the part, they must have a supply of formative material, 
and according as this material is afforded more abundantly or more 
scantily the part will turn out larger or smaller, In the same way 
the pressure conditions of the surrounding parts must in many cases 
have a furthering or inhibiting influence, or may even determine 
the shape. But it is quite possible, indeed even probable, that other 
specific influences are ekertod by the cells or ceJl-aggregates sur- 
rounding an organ which is in process of being formed, just as the 
stake on which a twining plant is growing may prompt it to coil. If 
the stake be absent, the predetermined twining of the plant cannot 
attain to more than very imperfect expression, if indeed it finds any. 
The spirally coiled sheath of muscle-cells which occurs so often around 
blood-vessels in worms, Echinoderms, and Vertebrates is probably due 
to similar processes, that is, on the one hand, to a specific mode of 
reaction characteristic of these cells, and predetermined from the germ ; 
on the other hand, to the external influence of the cell-surroundings 
without which the determination of the muscle-cell is not liberated, 
that is, is not excited to activity. 

But even if every determinant requires a stimulus to liberate it, 
whether this stimulus consists in currents of particular nutritive fluids, 
in contact with other cells, or, conversely, on the removal of some 
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preasute previoosiy exerted m the cell by its stmoundings, the 
materiel cause of a structure is to be sought for not in these condi- 
tions of its appearance, but in the primary constituents which have 
been handed on to the relevant cell or ceJl-group from the germ, in 
^ other words, through its determinants. How, for instance, could the 

• blunt rounded knob of the rough and clumsily jointed sac of cells 

• which represents the insect’s leg at the beginning of the pupal period 
(Fig. 93, A) be incited to thicken, to constrict at the root (JS), and 
to form a joint-surface, to roaden out at the (nd, and produce 



Pio. 93. The development of a limb in the pupa of a Fly {Hamphafja 
carmi ia). A, apex of the limb from apupa four days old ; the jointing is hJiited 
at ; hy, hypodermis ; ps, pupal sheath ; ph, phagocytes ; tr, tracheal hranclu B, 
the same on the fifth day ; the lumen of the limb is quite filled with phag ocytes 
(p/i) ; the last tarsal joint is beginning to show a bifid apex. tlio same on 
the seventh day ; the claws {Kr) and the adhesive lobes (hi) are formed. 


two sharply cut points (C), which become incurved and form claws 
(kr), while beneath these a broad flat lobe (hi) grows forward, and 
with its regularly disposed cells gradually forms the characteriistic 
adhesive organ of the fly— how could all this happen if there were not 
contained within these cells special formative forces which determine 
them not only in their form and the rest of their constitution, but 
above all in their power of multiplication 1 No special external 
stimulus affects the still unfinished knob of the fly’s leg unless it be 
the removal of pressure ; but this operates r^larly, and cannot be 
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the cause pf the growth, at definite places, of claws and adhesive lobes 
with all their characteristically placed hairs. 

We require to assume that each of the cells composing the 
primary rudiment of the limb possessed a determining power which 
made it grow and multiply under the given conditions of nutrition , 
and pressure in a prescribed manner and at a prescribed rate ; and ^ 
we must make the same assumption in regard to all the daughter • 
and grand-daughter-cells, and so on. The strictest regulation of the 
power of multiplication of each of the implicated cells is a necessary 
condition of the constant production of the same two claws and 
adhesive lobes, the same form of tarsal joint, the same regular 
covering of hair, and so on. This exact determination of the cells 
can only take place through material vital particles, and it is these 
which I call determinants. 

I have already said so much about the assumed ' determinants ’ 
of the germ-plasm that it might perhaps be supposed that we have 
now exhausted the topic; but the assumption of such ‘primary 
constituents' is so fundamental, not only for my own germ-plasm 
theory of to-day and to-morrow, but also— unless I am much mis- 
taken— for all future theories of development and inheritance. In 
point of fact, the conception of determinants has as yet penetrated 
so little into the consciousness of biologists, that I cannot remain 
content with what I have already said, but must endeavour to test 
and to corroborate my thesis by additional illustrations. 

As far as I am aware, only a few zoologists have expressly and 
unconditionally agreed with the assumption of determinants ; on the 
other bind, several biologists have rejected it as fanciful and un- 
tenable, while others have set it aside as a useless playing with ideas. 
The last, I am inclined to believe, liave not taken the trouble to 
think out what the idea is. It has even been objected that there can be 
no determinants because we can see nothing of them, and tliat they 
must therefore be pure figments of the imagination, invented to 
explain facts which could be explained nmch more easily and simply 
in some other way. From the very first I have stated emphatically 
tliat they have not been, and never will be seen, because they lie 
far below the limit of visibility, and thus can at best only become visible 
when they are collected in large aggregates like chromatin granules. 
Nor have I any objections to make if any one chooses to describe all 
the details of their activity as mere hypotheses, such, for instance, 
as their distribution during development, their ‘maturation,' their 
migration from the nucleus, and the manner in which they control 
the cell. All this is really an imagipative picture which may be 
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co^’rect to a cert^ degree, but may also be erroneous; no formal 
proof of it can be obtained at present; and I am content if it be 
^imply admitted to be possible. On the other hand, the existence of 
detenniiiants seems to me^ to be, in the sense indicated, indubitable 
. and demonstrable. 

Let us return for a moment to the claws a*^d adhesive lobes which 
• are developed on the foot of the fly. It may perhaps be thought 
that it is possible to do without the assumption of determinants for 
these parts, by assuming that although * external ’ influences in the 
ordinary sense could not possibly have determined that certain cells of 
the apex of the leg should form clawi and others adhesive lobes, the 
result might be due to the differences of intercellular pressui’e within the 
apical knob ; these may have been stronger in one direction, weaker in 
another, thus prompting the cells to grow here into claws and there 
into adhesive lobes. If w(‘ had merely to explain from the constitution 
of the germ-plasm the ontogeny or development of tliese parts in an 
individual fly the^'e might perhaps be no radical objection to this view, 
though it would hardly be possible to explain the assumed difterences 
in pressure otherwise than as due to a different intensity of growth in 
the cells in the various regions of the lind)-apex, which again would 
have to be referred to differences in the germ-plasm. But when we 
reflect that these parts vary hereditarily and i idependently of other 
parts, and owe their present form to their power of doing so, and that 
they are differently formed in every genus and species, we see at once 
that they must be represented in the germ-plasm by particular vital 
particles, which are the roots of their transmissible variability, tliat 
is, wliich must have previously undergone a^ corresponding variation 
if the relevant parts themselves are to vary. Without previous vari- 
ation of the determinants of the germ no transmissible independent 
deviation on the part of the claws or adhesive lol)es of the animal 
is conceivable. 

All the opponents of my theory have overlooked this fact ; l>oth 
' Oscar Hertwig and Kassowitz have forgotten that a theory of de- 
velopment is not a theory of heredity ; they only aim at the former, 
and they therefore dispute the logical necessity for an assumptiou 
of determinants. 

But as this is the very foundation of the theory, let me further 
submit the following considerations in its favour. 

In insects which undergo metamorphosis, not only the external 
but the internal parts of the caterpillar or larv^a go through a more 
or less complete transformation. In the flies (Muscidai), for instance, 
the whole intestinal tract of the larva is reconstructed in the pupa ; 
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in Ud it br^s np into a loose, flocculeut, dead, but stiB ^coherent 
mtfisN)! tissue. ' Within this there arises a new intestine, as t have 
in an early work (1864); 8'*^^ Kowalewsky and Van Bees 
iiav'# since made us aware of the interesting details of this recon- 
struction, showing that the new intestine arises from definite cells ^ 
of the old one, which are present in the larval gut at certain fairly • 
wide distances, and which do not share in the general destruc- * 
tion, but remain alive, grow, and multiply, and form islands of cells 
in fibe dead mass. These living islands, continually extending, 
ultimately come into contact and again form a closed intestinal canal 
which differs entirely from that of the larva in its fonn, in its various 
areas, and in its differentiation. In this case those formative cells 
of the imago- intestine must have contained the elements which 
determined their descendants in number, power of multiplication, 
arrangement, and histological differentiation. In other words, each 
of these cells must contain the determinants of a particular limited 
section of the intestine of the imago. The other cells of the intes-' 
tinal epithelium could not do this, even though they were under 
exactly the same conditions, were included in the same intimate 
cell-aggregate, and had the same nutritional opportunities. They 
break up when the formative cells begin to be active, for till then 
the latter had remained inactive, and had not multiplied, although 
they lay regularly distributed among the other cells. Whence, then, 
could the entire difference in the behaviour of these two sets of cells 
arise, if it does not depend on the 'nature of the cdU thertmlveny and 
how could this difference of nature have developed during the racial 
history of insect-metamorphosis if determinants did not reach the cell 
from the germ-plasm— cleterminants which conditipned that some 
cells should be hereditarily modified into the cells of the imago- 
intestine and others into the larval intestine ? Quite similar pro- 
cesses have been recently demonstrated in regard to the reconstruction 
of the larval intestine in other insect-groups. Deegener has done 
this, for instance, for the water-beetle pkevM)\ and it is • 

certain that all these reconstructions start from particular cells, which 
lie indifferently between the active cells during the larval period, 
and contain the primary constituents for the formation of a section 
of the intestine, but which only become active when their hitherto 
living neighbours die and break up. 

The whole of the reconstruction of the external form of the fly 
takes place in a similar manner. Not only the limb, the head, the 
stigmata, but the skin itself is formed anew from imaginal disks. 
In each of the abdominal segments tljree pairs of little cell-islands 
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together to form a segmeat, whose size, form, and external nature 
IS determined liy^them. But it is well known that the abdominis 
^gments of the fly differ from those of the larva very markedly 
^and in every respect, so that ea^h cel! -island must contain deter- 
.minants which are quite different from those in the .skin-cells of 
the coTOsponding larval segments. These last break up at the 
beginning of pupahood, while Lhe former begin to ^row vigorously, 
and to spread themselves out. lac most remarkable fact about the 
whole business, and it seems to me also the most instructive, is that 
these imaginal disks frequently appear for the first time during larval 
life, as I found in the case of a m*dge, Voretha plumicortm^ in regard 
to the disks of the thorax, and as Bruno WahP has recently demon- 
strated in the case of the abdominal cell-islands. Sini^e in the young 
larva the position of the subsequent imaginai disks is occupied by cells 
.which apparentl)” in no way differ from the rest of the skin-cells, and 
are also exposed to precisely the same external and internal influences, 
the origination of the imaginal cells from these can only depend on 
(lifferehtial cell- division ; the primordial cell of each imaginal disk 
must have sepai’ated at the beginning of disk-formation into a larval 
and an imaginal skin- cell. 

In insects in which the larva and the imago differ widely, the 
perfect insect, as regards all its principal parts, is already represented 
in the larva, namely, in particular cells which lie among those of the 
corresponding larval parts, and do not visibly differ from those, 
although they are equipped with quite different determinants, and 
consequently enter on their formative activity much later, and give 
rise to quite different structures. As the determinants of the whole 
animal with all its parts are contained in the ovum, so those of the 
parts of its imaginal phase are contained in these colls of the imaginal 
disks. 

» In addition to all this, we have incontrovertible evidence iiA 
favour of the theory of determinants in the independent phyletic 
variations of the individual stages of development, on wdiich depends 
the whole phenomenon of ‘ metamorphosis ’ which we have just been 
considering. How could the larval stage have become so different 
from the imago-stage, if the one were not alteralJe by variation 
arising in the germ without the other being affected ? If this absolute 
independence of the transmissible variability of the individual stages 


^ Bruno Wahl, Ueber die Entwickelung Her hypodamdm Imgindscheihm im Thorax md 
Abdomen der Larve vm ^ EristdU’ L,f Zeiischr.f* wise. Zooi,, BA Ixx. 1901. 
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mxpbcm and other phenomena of dfeveJopipeSQi f should regard an 
a theory of development withmi ^t^hmk as justifi- 
ibk But I am forced to see in this faet alon^ an invalidation of all 
epigenetic theories of development, that is, of all theories which 
asstime a germ-substance without primary constituents, which can * 
produce the complicated body solely by varying step by step under • 
the influence of external influences, both extra- and intra-somatic. 
It is possible to conceive of an ovum in which the living substance 
is of such a kind that it must vary in a definite manner under the 
influence of warmth, air, pressure, and so on, that it must divide into 
similar, and subsequently also into dissimilar parts, which then inter- 
act upon each other in diverse ways and give rise to further varia- 
tions, which in their turn result in differentiations and variations, till 
ultimately we have the whole complicated organic machine complete 
and ‘ finished ' in every detail. Certainly no mortal could make any 
pronouncement as to the constitution of such a substance, but even if’ 
we assume it, for the nonce, as possible, how can we account for the 
transmissible variation of the individual parts and developmental 
stages, on whicli the whole phylogenetic evolution depends ? 

As the development of the butterfly exhibits the three main 
stages of caterpillar, pupa, and perfect insect, each of which is inde- 
pendently and hereditarily variable, and therefore implies a some- 
thing in the germ, whose variation brings about a change in the one 
stage only, so the ontogeny of every higher animal is made up of 
numerous stages, which are all capable of independent and trans- 
missible variation. How else should we human beings, in our 
embryonic phase, still possess the gill-arches of our fish-like ancestors, 
although much modified and without the gills ? Truly, he who would 
seek to deny that the stages of individual development are capable of 
independent and transmissible variation must know very little about 
embryology. But if the facts arc as stated, how can they be recon- 
ciled with tlie conception of a germinal substance developing in epi- ' 
genetic fashion ? Every variation in this substance would aflect not 
only the whole mvcesdon of stages, but the whole organisn loith all 
its parts. In tliis way too, then, w^e are driven to the conclusion that 
there must be something in the germ whose variation causes variation 
only in a particular part of a particular stage. This something we 
define in our conception of the ‘primary constituents ' (A7i%e?i)-~the 
determinants. These are not to te thought of either as ‘miniature 
models,’ or even as the ‘seeds’ of the parts; they alone cannot pro- 
duce the part which they detennine, but they effect clmnges in the 
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that the formation the relevant part i-esults. While I conceive of 
development as a eontiiiaous process, I supplement this with the idea 
that from within, nntoely. from the nuclei, substance, new, directive 
determining’ influences are coutinmtlly being exerted on the de^ 
veloping cells. 

I can hardly think of a better proof of the necessity of this 
assumption than that furnished by Delage, one ot the most acute 
biologists of France, who, ii^ his comprehensive book on Hendity, has 
striven to replace the theory of determinants by something simpler. 
Delage rejects all ‘primary eonstituerts ’ (Anlagm) in the genn, all 
‘ particiiles representatives/ as much too complicated an assumption, , 
and thinks it possible to work with the conception of a germ-plasm » 
which is about as simple as the cell-substance of a Rhizopod, that is 
to say, a protoplasm of definite cliemico-physical constitution and 
composition. Leaving out of account the consideration that the 
protoplasm of an amoeba is scarcely of such extreme simplicity, but 
is certainly made up of numerous differentiated and definitely 
arranged biophors, how could such an extremely simple (‘ dminemment 
simple constitution of the ovum as is here assumed give rise to such 
a complicated organism, the individual parts of which are capable of 
independent and transmissible variation? According to Delage it 
does so because the ovum, though not containing ‘all the factors 
requisite for its ultimate resultant,’ doas contain ‘ uii certain norabre 
des facteurs lUicessaires a la dAermination de cliaque partie et de 
chaque caracth’e de I’organisme futur’! Determinants aftei* all, it 
may be said, but that is far froia the truth ] It is not primary con- 
stituents that the germ contains, according to Delage, it is chemical 
substances, for instance muscle substances, probably ‘les substances 
caraetdristiques des principales categories do cellules, c’esl-il-dire, 
celles qui, dans ces cellules, soiit la condition principale de lour fonc- 
tionnemeiit/ All these must be contained in the ovum. How they 
are to reach their proper place in the organism, liow the ‘charac- 
teristic chemical substance ’ of a mole is to land just beliind the right 
or left ear of the fully formed man, is not stated. But apart from 
this, there is a much deeper error in this assumption of specific 
chemical substances in the ovum as an explanation of the phenomena 
of local hereditary variation, and I have already touched upon it: 
chemical substances are not vital units, which feed and reproduce, 
which assimilate and wliich bear a chann against the assimilating 
power of the surrounding protoplasm. They would necessarily be 
modified and displaced in the course of ontogeny, and would therefore 
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WHO Jttiiiter whm they had been placed at fat— be incapable of 
perfonning all that Delage ascribes to them. Either the germ m- 
tains ‘living' primary constituents, or it is, as DelagC maintains, 
.detetoined chemico-physically; but in the latter case there is no 
'so^pe for heifeditary local variation. Delage must either renounce 
the attempt to explain this, or he must transform his ‘ substances 
chimiques ’ into real and actually living determinants. 

Thus from all sides we are forced to the conclusion that the 
germ-substance on the whole owes its marvellous power of develop- 
ment not only to its chemico-physical constitution, whether that be 
eminently simple or marvellously complex, but to the fact that it 
consists of many and different kinds of ‘primary constituents' 
^ (Anlagen)^ that is, of groups of vital units equipped with the forces of 
life, and capable of interposing actively and in a specific manner, but 
also capable of remaining latent in a passive state, until they are 
affected by a liberating stimulus, and on this account able to interpose 
successively in development. The germ-cell cannot be merely a simple 
organism, it must be a fabric made up of many different organisms or 
units, a microcosm. 

Yet another train of thought leads us to the same idea, and this 
has its roots in the extraordinary complexity of the machine which 
we call the organism. 

The botanist Reinke has recently called attention once again to 
the fact that machines cannot be directly made up of primary 
physico-chemical forces or energies, but that, as Lotze said, forces of 
a superior order are indispensable, which so dispose the fundamental 
chemico-physical forces ^lat they nwst act in the way aimed at by the 
purpose of the machine. To produce a watch it is not enough to l>ring 
together brass, steel, gold, and stones ; to produce a piano it is not enough 
to lay wood, iron, leather, ivory, steel, &c., side by side, but these stuffs 
must be brought together in a definite form and combination. In the 
same way, the mere juxtaposition of carbon and water does not result 
in a carbohydrate like sugar or illuminating gas; the component 
elements only yield what is desired when they are placed in a particular 
and absolutely definite relation to eiich other, in which they so act 
upon and witli one another that sugar or illuminating gas results, and 
the same is true of the component elements of a watch or of a piano. 
In the watch and in the piano tliis relation is arranged by human 
intelligence, by the workmen who form the different materials and 
put them together in the proper manner. In this case, then, human 
intelligence is, as Reinke says, the ' superior force * which compels the 
energies to work together in a particular way. 
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But or^8 also m machines which perform a particular and 
purposeful kind of work, and they are only capable of doing so 
because the energies which perfcm the work are fonjed into definite 
paths by superior forces; these superior forces aie thus < the steersmen 
Of the energies.’ There is undoubtedly a kernel truth in this yiew, 
‘ Ind I shall return to it. Reink^i, howes^er^ uses it in a way which 
•I cannot follow; that is, he infers from it a ‘cosmic intelligence’ 
which puts these superior forces into the organisms, and thus controls 
these machines to purposefijj U'urk, as the watchmaker puts 'superior 
forces’ into the watch by means ol wheels, cylindei*s, and kwers. In 
one case it is human intelligence wl>ich controls the ‘superior forces,’ 
in the other ‘ cosmic ’ intelligence. I camiot regard this reasoning, 
from analogy as convincing, because, in the first place, these ‘ superior 
forces ’ are not ‘ forces ’ at all. They are constellations of energy, 
co-ordinations of matter and the energies immanent therein under 
complex and precisely defined conditions, and it is a matter of 
indifference whether chance or human intelligence has brought them 
together. If we take Reinke’s own example of carbohydrates it is 
certain that our coal-gas is due to the intelligence of man, which 
brings together the carbon and the water in such a way that coal-gas 
mu4t arise. Tlie ‘ superior forces ’ must here be looked for in the 
arrangements of the coke-stove, and, in the second place,* in the 
intelligence of man. But when decaying plants in the marsh form 
another carbon-compound, marsh-gas, where do tlie directing ‘ superior 
forces ’ conie in ? Surely only in the fortuitous concomitance of the 
necessary matei’ials and the uecesstiiy conditions. Or may ‘ cosmic ’ 
intelligence have established this Jaboratoiy in the marsh? If not, 
what can compel us to refer the formation of dextrin or starcli in the 
cells of the green leaves of plants to ‘ superior forces ’ which are placed 
in them by ‘cosmic’ intelligence? I am far from believing tliat the 
great and deep problem here touched upon can In? put aside* in any 
off-hand manner, but I leel sure that it will never be solved by word- 

• play alx)ut energies and ‘ superior forces.’ 

Let us return to the kernel of truth in Reinke’s thesis ; it lies in 
this, that, while the working of a machine does really depend on thts 

• forces or energies wliich are bound up witli the stuffs of which it 
consists, it also depends on a particular combination of these stuffs 
and forces, on a particular ‘constellation’ of them, as Fechner ex- 
pressed it. In the watch these ‘constellations’ are the springs, the 
wheels, &c., and their position in relation to each other ; but in the 
organism they are the organs, down to the C6l}s and cell-parts; for 
the cell too is a machine, indeed a very complex one, as its functions 
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prove^' Tiere are thousands of kinds of ' constellations * of elementary 
Bubstamces and forces which condition the activity of the living machine, 
and only when all these constellations are present in the proper 
manner and in the proper relatiw to each other can the functions 
of $ie organism be properly discharged. 

But the living machine differs essentially from other machines in • 
the fact that it constructs itself; it arises by development from a cell,, 
by going through numerous ‘stages of development.’ But npne of 
thee^ Stages is a dead thing, each is itself a living organism whose 
.chief function is to give rise to the next stage. Thus each stage of 
the development may be compared to a machine whose function 
consists in producing a similar but more complex machine. Each 
stage is thus composed, just like the complete organism, of a number 
of such ‘constellations’ of elementary substances and elementary forces, 
whose number in the beginning is relatively small, but increases rapidly 
with each new stage. 

But whence come these ‘constellations’ or, to keep to our metaphor, 
the levers, wheels, and cranks of each successive stage in the leaking 
of the organic machine? The epigenetic theory of a germ-plasia 
without primary constituents answers by pointing to internal and. 
external influences which cause the germ-plasm, originally homo- 
geneous, to differentiate gradually more and mon^ bringing it into ' 
the most diverse ‘constellations.’ But how can such influences 
introduce new springs, level’s, and wheels of a (juitt‘ specific kind, as 
must be the case if apparently similar germinal substances are to 
give rise to two such different animals as a domestic duck and 
a teal? The cause must lie in tlu^ invisible differences in the proto- 
pla.sm, opponents will artswer, and we with them. But our studies up 
to this point have shown us that the differences cannot be merely 
elementary differences, cannot be merely of a physico-chemical nature 
depending on the composition of the raw material and the implicated 
energies; they must depend on the definite co-ordination of substances 
and energies, in other words, on the occurrence of ‘ constellations ’ of . 
these. Thus the germ-plasrn must l)e composed of definite and very 
diverse combinations of living units, which are themselves bound up in 
a higher ‘constellation,’ so that they act as a living machine at the 
first stage of development, and liberate into activity the already 
existing constellations of the second stage. The second stage in the 
seiies of living machines which arise successively from each other 
literates the sleeping ‘ constellations ’ for the third, and so on. 

These ‘ constellations ’ of matter and energy are the biophors, the 
determinants, and the ‘groups of determinants’ which we may think 
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of m diq)08ed in ainanifold o]rerla|jj)ing series. That they do not 
enter iiito activity all at onc^ W successively take their part in 
deiVelopment, seems to me a nec^isi^y consequence, of their successive 
origin in the phylogeny; and the ontogeny, m we shall see later, 
arises through a modified condensation of the phylogeny. Now apce' 
* Overy new determinant that arises in the course of phylogeny can 
, only develop by division and subsequent variation f roiu the deter;- 
minaijts which were previously active at "the same place in the 
organism, it is quite intelligilJe that later on, whei the phylogeny 
has been condensed in the ohtogerjy, they should not enter upon thek 
active stage at the same time fiu; their phyletic predecessors, but after 
them. The theory of Oscar Hertwig, who starts from a germ^plasSi 
without primary constituents, tha^ all parts of the germ-plasm lW)me 
active at the same time, seems to me quite untenable. How could the 
wheels, levers, and springs of the complete vital machine, which arosf, 
so very slowly in the course of phylogeny, arise to-day in the ontogeny 
in such rapid succession unless they were already present in the 
germ-plasm and only required to be incited to activity, that is, 
liberated by the stage preceding them 1 Even Fechner supported this 
view when he supposed thai/ the interaction and mutual influences of 
the parts in the organism, that is, of the * constellations,’ gave rise of 
themselves to the succeeding stage, that is to say, to the new constella- 
tions peculiar to the succeeding stage. To this Keinke reasonably 
objected that it was like expecting the window frames of a house in 
process of building to produce the panes of glass. The panes in the 
organism only develop in the window frames if their determinants 
have been present in the germ-plasm from the beginning, and are 
liberated by the development of the frames, jtist as the activity of the 
glazier is liberated by the sight of the completed frames. Neither 
new panes nor new determinants could be produced rapidly; the 
former must be manufactured in the glass factory, the latter in the 
developmental worksh )p of the fonn of life in question, which 
» workshop we call its phylogeny. But just as it is unnecessary to 
erect a new glass factory for each new house that is built, so the 
development of each individual does not require the establishment 
each time of those numberless life-factories-rthe consttdlations— 
whose business it is to produce anew the wheels, levem, springs, and 
cylinders of the developmental machinery at each stage, for they^ 
are all provided for in the germ-plasm, and it is only on this account 
that they are capable of hereditaiy variation. 

I have already directed attention to some embryologicol facts 
which seem to be contradictory, if not to the germ-plasm theory itself, 

cc 
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atliMtottieassmptionitmak^^ that ihe gerit^-plasm analysed mit 
during the ontogeny ; and something more must be said on this head. 
I refer to ^e numerous facts brought to light through the science of 
developmental mechanics founded by Wilhelm Boux» and particularly 
*to Ihe kvestigations as to the prospective significance of the segmen- 
tftlk-ceUs of the animal ovum. 

Among these investigations we find experimente in compressing . 
certain eggs (sea-urchin’s) in the early stages of segmentation. The 
blastomeres are prevented by artificial pressure from grouping 
themselves in the normal manner; they are compelled to spread out 
side by side in the same 'plane. If the pressure is removed, they 
change their grouping, and yield a normal embryo. I will not here 
discuss whether these results can only be interpreted as showing that 
each segmentation-cell has the same prospective significance, and 
that it is only its relative position which decides what part of the 
embryo is to be formed from it; this could not be done without going 
into great detail ; I therefore assume it to be true, and confine my 
survey to the second group of experiments, those on isolated seg- 
mentation-cells. 

It has been shown that in the eggs of the most diverse animals, 
for instance in the sea-urchin once more, each of the two first blasto- 
meres, if separated from one another, can develop into a complete krvau 
Indeed, in the eggs of sea-urchin and some other animals each of the ' 
first four, or any of the first eight, blastomeres, and indeed any segmenta- 
tion-cell during the earlier stages, possesses the power of develc^^ing 
to 'a, certain point, namely, as far as the so-called * blastula-larva.’ 
This seems to contradict a theory which assumes that the primary 
constituents become sepJirated in the successive stages of ontogeny. 
But in the first place ihe blastomeres of all animals do not behave in 
this way, and, moreover, the facts can be quite well explained without 
entirely renouncing the assumption of the segregation of the deter- 
minant-complexes. It is only necessary to assume that the segmenta- 
tion-cells, which develop in the isolated condition as if they were 
intact , eggs, still contain the complete genn-plasm, and that the 
differential segregation into groups of determinants with dissimilar 
hereditary tendencies takes place later. This would certainly load 
the theory with further complications, and I shall not enter into the 
question here, since the facts which we should have to consider are as 
yet by no means undisputed. 

But in any case the facts of developmental mechanics referred to, 
which we owe to numerous excellent observers of the last decade, 
—I need only name W. Roux, 0. Hertwig, Chun, Driesch, Barfurth, 
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.CcftikliB, Grampton, and Fischel — ^aot only kavo 

essential part of thrgerm-plaRm theory untouched, but rather 
strengthen than endanger its more subordinate pcAits, such as tihe 
assumption of a segregation of the components of the germ-plasm in 
the course ot ontogenesis ^ . 

As to tile fundamental idoas expressed in the thecwry, I have 
already shown that these remain unaltered, even if we do not assume; 
a disintegration or segregation ol the germ-plaim, but think of all 
the developing cells as equipped with the complete germ-plasm» fa . 
that case the determinants would be liberated to activity solely Isy 
specific stimuli. But in regard the assumption of disintegration, 
it must be noted that the facts cited relative to the sca-urc!iin*s oUl 
do not by any means hold true of the eggs of all animals. 

In various animal types each of the first two segniontatiou-cells, 
when separated from its neighbour, pix)duces only a half-embryo, and 
any one of the first four cells a quarter-embryo. This * fractional 
embryo * is, howevei', in some cases able later to develop into a whole 
embryo (to ‘ postgenerate ' itself, as W. Roux says). The isolated 
blastomere shows, to begin with, an activity of only a half of the 
primary constituents of the animal, as was first established by 
W. Roux and maintained conclusively, in spite of many attacks, until 
it was established beyond doubt by the det'dled corroboratory in- 
vestigations of Endres. The secondary completion of the embryo, 
which, however, is still disputed, must be regarded as a regeneration, 
and, to explain it, a co-operation of the complete but not yet wholly 
active germ-plasm in both segmentation-cells must therefore he 
assumed. 

It would carry us too far if I were tc\deal in detail even with 
the most- important of the numerous facts Jhat the last decade has 
brought to light ; I shall restrict myself to the most essential. 

That isolated segmentation-cells have the capacity of develc^ing 
into embryos which a^e complete but correspondingly smaller in si^e 
has* been demonstrated in animals of various groups, though it does 
not seem to go to the same length in all. In the Medusae we find 
that not only one of the first two, but one of the first four, eight, and 
even sixteen segmentation-cells may develop a whole larva When 
isolated (Zoja). In the sea-urchin at least any one of the first eight 
blastomeres may do so. And Driesch’s experiments in cutting up the 
young larvae at the blastula-stage (a single-layered ball of cells) leads 
us to assume that each of these cells still possesses the complete germ- 
plasm. Beyond that stage, however, the primary constitumito 
obviously divide into those of the ectoderm and those of the endo- 

cca 
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I 9 ie gsl^hi <loe8 not complete itself 'a^cially 
wHm Into which consist only of cells' Ibm the outer, or 

otlsQs irom tib inner layer. In corroboraiioii of this experi- 
made by Barfc^h, Samassa *fras able to demcmstrate in regard 
to the egg of the frog that, oven after the third division of the oviim, 

’ ^ ^*eeg^ are so different from each other in respect of 

^ primary constituents that they ^ere not able to replace each 
otiber mutually. When this investigator killed the ectoderm-cells 
^lone bj^ineans of an induction current, or the endodenn-cells alone, 
the dead half could not be replaced by the half which remained alive, 
and the whole ovum perished. 

If these facts may be adduced in favour of a separation of the 
primary constituents at an earlier or later stage, we find even stronger 
' proofs among the Ctenophores, Gastropods, Bivalves, and Annelids. In 
the last-named group Wilson has shown it to be probable that develop- 
ment is really a * mosaic work,* as Eoux and I had assumed. The older 
observations mode by Chun at an earlier date on the Ctenophora, 
and the more recent experiments of Fischel on the same animals, 
prove the same thing for this group. In this case complete larvse are 
easily distinguished from mere ' partial developments * by the number 
of the characteristic ‘ ciliated meridional rows ' or ribs, which extend 
from one pole of the larva to another. In the complete larva there 
are eight of these, but in larvae from one of the first two blastomeres 
(isolated] there are only four, and in those which have arisen from 
one of the first four blastomeres there are only two. If an ovum at the 
eight-cell stage can be successfully divided into separate blastomeres, 
each of these will {01*17/ an ‘eighth larva,’ always with only one 
ciliated rib. Even in tlie succeeding sixteen-cell stage it could still be 
demonstrated that the substance responsi])le for the formation of the 
ribs only lies in particular places and always suffices only for eight 
ribs. The sixteen-cell stage consists of eight large cells and eight 
small ones, the ‘macromeres’ and the ‘ micromeres ’ ; if an ovum at 
this stage be cut so that one piece contains five macromeres and five 
micromeres, a partial lava will develop which possesses only five ribs, 
while the lan^a from the other portion will have only three. But the 
localizing of the rib-determinants can be followed still further, for in 
larv® in which individual micromeres have been displaced from their 
normal position there is a correlated displacement of the corre- 
sponding ribs, and a dislocation of their ciliated comb-plates. The 
determinants of the ribs must therefore lie in the micromeres, and we 
must conclude that at the antecedent division they w^cre only imparted 
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qnaht.|tive*yi8«« wiU hardly be likely b, ^niit this, but w^ratW 
8«ek to taawtain that ‘extenu^l inflaencea/ sn h a« relative position 
detente whitj c^s are to give rise to the ciliated ribs and which 
axe not. But the fact that artificial displacement of the micromeres 
Ms to a disarran^ment otthe ciliated comb-plates, of which th* 
ribs are made up, iuvalid|>teB thu, suggestion, and at Uie same tune 
overthrows the interpretation that it may be the cells which lie on 
particular meridians that arc determined hy this position to the 
production of ciliated plates. Obviously, the converse of this is 
true ; those cells which contain me rib-determinants come to lie in the 
regular course of dcvtilopnient in these eight meridians, and the cells 
lying between them, tliough of the same descent (trom micromercs}. 
contain no such determinants and therefore form no ribs. But if those 
cells which arc equipped with rib-determinants be artificially dis- 
placed, then they give rise to swimming-plates elsewhere than on the 
aforesaid meridians. 

. I’he experiments made by Crainpton on a marine Gastropod, 
Ilyavmsa, likewise go to prove that a disintegration or segregation of 
the primary constituents docs occur in the cou’^e of development In 
this case, when the first two or first four segmentation-cells were 
artificially separated from each other, they developed exactly as if 
they still belonged to the complete ovum, that is, each isolated 
segmentation-cell yielded, respectively, a half or a quarter-embryo. 
And these ' partial embryos ’ were not able in this case to give rise 
subsequently to the missing parts or to foml^omplete embryos, 

There are thus two contrasted groups of OTiimals, ia one of which 
a segregation of the mass of primary constituents apparently takes 
place at the very begimiing, while in the other it does not take place 
in the first stages oi development, but apparently occurs later on. 
We* may distinguish these two groups, with Heider, as those having 
‘ regulation ova ’ and those having ‘ mosaic ova.’ But I do not see 
that this affords any reason why we should give up our conception of 
the successive segregation of the germ-plasm into its determinants, 
even although, as I said before, I may modify it so far as to say that 
the segregation does not necessarily take place in all groins and 
species of animals at the same time, but occurs earlier in some and 
later in others. 

Now that I have shown how the germ-plasm theory may be 
brought into harmony with the phenomena of ontogeny, I wish to go 
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m to show wlwst the theory can accomplish in clarifying onr under- ‘ 
standing of the phenomena of reproduction and heredity. I shall at 
the same time give a brief exposition of some of the most important 

First, a few words in regard to the development of the repro- 
ductive cells. We may leave aside in the meantime the question 
whether they are sexuallyidifE|rentiated or not ; we are only concerned i 
just now with the main problem : How is it possible for the organism 
to produce germ-cells, that is, cells which contain the complete germ- 
plasm with all its detenninants, when the building up of the body 
in ontogeny, according to our theory, involves a disintegration or 
segregation of the determinant-architecture into smaller and smaller 
groups? It is impossible that specific determinants' should arise de 
novOt just as an animal cannot arise otherwise than from its germ, nor 
a cell otherwise than from a cell, nor a nucleus otherwise than from 
an already existing nucleus. If vital units ever originate de tiovio at 
all, it is only conceivable in the case of the very simplest biophors, as 
we shall see later when we come to speak of * Spontaneous Generation.' 
Specific biophors and the determinants composed of them have behind 
them a phylogeny, a history, which conditions that they shall arise only 
from their like. 

Thus we see that germ-cells can only arise where all the deter- 
minants of the relevant species arranged as ids are already present. 
If we could assume that the ovum, just beginning to develop, divides 
at its first cleavage into two cells, one of which gives rise to the 
whole body (soma) and the other only to the germ-cells lying in this 
body, the matter would be theoretically simple. We should say, the 
gem-plasm of the ovum/fii*st doubles itself by growth, as the nuclear 
substance does at evefy nuclear division, and then divides into two 
similar halves, one of which, lying in the primordial somatic cell, 
becomes at once active and breaks up into smaller and smaller groups 
of determinants corresponding to the building up of the body, while 
the germ-plasm in the other remains in a more or less * bound ' or * set ’ 
condition, and is only active to the extent of gradually stamping as 
germ-cells the cells which arise from the primordial germ-<jell. 

As yet, however, only one group of animals is known to behave 
demonstrably in this manner, the Diptera among insects; in all others 
the cell from which the genn-cells exclusively arise, the ‘primordial 
gem-cell,’ makes its appearance later in development, usually during 
embryogenesis and often very early in it, after the first few divisions 
of the ovum, but sometimes not till long after the end of embryo- 
genesis, and not even in the individual which arises from the ovum, 
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kt in ^en^ants \^ich arise from it by budding. This last case 
opcurs especially in the colonial hydioid polyps, which multiply by 
bx#mg. Here the primordial germ-cell is separated from the ovum 
by a long series of cell-generations, and the sole possibility of 
^ explaining the' presence of germ-pfaara in this primordial cell is to be 
found in the assumption that in the jjivisions of the ovum the whole 
y)f the germ-plasm originally contained ih it was not broken up into 
determinant gsroups, but that a part, perhaps the greater part, was 
handed on in a latent stalfe from cell to cell, till sooner or later 
it reached a cell which it staniped as the primordial germ-cell. 
Theoretically it makes no difference whether these ‘germ-tracks,’ 
that is, the cell-generations whjcli lead from the ovum to the primordial 
germ-cell, are short or very long, whether they consist of three or six 
or sixteen cells, or of hundreds and thousands of cell® That all the 
cells of the germ-track do not take on the character of germ-cells 
must, in accordance with our conception of the ‘maturing’ of deter- ^ 
minants, be referred to the internal conditions of the cells and of the 
germ-plasm, perhaps in part also to an associated quantum of somatic 
idioplasm which is only overpowered in the course of the cell- 
diyisions. 

This splitting up of the substance of the ovum into a somatic 
half, which directs the development of the indi\idual, and a propaga- 
tive half, which reaches the germ-cells and there remains inactive, 
and later gives rise to the succeeding generation, constitutes the theory 
of the continuity of the gem-plasm, which I first stated in a work 
which appeared in the year 1885. Its fundamental idea had already 
been expressed much earlier by Francis Galton (1872), without how- 
ever being fully appreciated at the time or \mving any influence on 
the course of science, and the same is true with the later theoretical 
views of Jager, Rauber, and Nussbaum, all of whom reach^id the 
same idea quite independently of each other, and sought to elaborate 
it more or less fully. 

^ *Tho hypothesis does not depend for support merely on a recogni- 
tion of its theoretical necessity; on the contrary, there is a whole 
series of facts which may be adduced as strongly in its favour. 

Thus, even the familiar fact that the excision of the reproductive 
organs in all animals produces sterility proves that no other cells of 
the body are able to give rise to germ-cells ; germ-plasm cannot be 
produced de novo» An unmistakable corrolioration of this, it seems 
to me, is to be found in the conditions of germ-cell formation in the 
medusoids and hydroid polyps, for here it is apparent that the birth- 
place of the germs, that is, the place at which the germ-cells of the 
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‘asai^ tn formed, fou Ijeeu. lifted laaekwsrds In the .conxse cl 
Ifo evolution, tiiftt i^TliaB been moved nearer to the starti^* 
^&t of development. This dufUng hee exactly follc^ed ^ 'germ- 
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Fzo. 94 . Diagram illustrate the phylogenetic shifting back of t 3 i» 
origin! of the germ<oel^in medusoids and hydroids. A composite piettire. 
Af branch of a polyp nolony. ?, polyp-head with mouth (w) and tentiM^iSiB. 

stalk of the polyp. Mf medusoid-bud with the bell (Gl), T, marginal tentacle, 
m, mouth. Jir^ manubrium. (?2}A2r,agonophore-bud. gastric caTity. ekt, 
ectoderm, mt, endoderm. st^ supporting lamella. The germ*cells (hs) arise 
in the medusoid in the ectoderm of the manubrium—hrst ^yletic stage— 
where they also attain maturity. In the gonophore-bud (GphK) they arise in the 
ectoderm or farther down in the stalk of the polyp at k/— third phyletle 
stage, or in the ectoderm of the branch from which the polyp has arisen, at 
fourth phyletic stage of the shunting of the originative area of the 
germ^eells. In the two last cases the germ-celU migrate until they reach tl^r 
primitive place of origination in the medusoid, or in thb con'esponding layer 
of the medusoid gonophore, as may be more dn^neen in Drawn 

from my sketch by Dr. Petrunkewitsch. 


tradka,* aa we shall see, although in s^e caaes it would have been 
more adventageous if the birthplace of tlm genB-«el]B could have lam 
outside of theae. Obviously, then, it is oj^y tite c^'gceiera- 
tions of the ^icm>kack which were aide fo give rise to genoMielis^ or, 
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itt fltlMlr wonb/ they aicm^oot^neH tb*: indispensable gem^kan. 
Wia tii® help of Figs. 94 npid 95 I Isope to be able to make this 

matter qiew. 

U Ihe fc^aroid pol^ tod tlielr m^dnaoids th 3 germ-cells always 
aiiBe to tb® ectoderm ; in which |rQdooe se^ medusoids by 

‘bidding, the germ-cells arise the e^^rm of Uie, tnaaubrinm 0! 
^ese medusdds (Fig. 94, Jlf, I4 %ut to maj^ ^es these sewai 
stages havei Regenerated in the course of phyl^y into ito-calW 
^ gonophores, thellt is, to medusoHs whiA still etHbit mdre or less 
<j(Mnplete belfe, but neither nsbuth (m) nor margiiiiil tea|f^le8 |r),und 
which no longer break away from the colony to swim freely about, 
to feed independently, and to produce and ripen germ-cells. The 
degeneration of the * gonophores * often goes even further ; in many 
the medusoid bell is represented only by a thin layer of cells, and in 
some even this token of descent from medusoid anci'Ntry is absent, 
and they are mere single-layered closed brood-sacs (Fig. 95, Opk), 

The adherence of the sexual animal to the hydroid colony has, 
however, mad^ a more rapid ripening of the germ-cells possible, and 
nature has taken advantage of this possibility in all the cases known 
to me, for the germ-cells ho longer arise in the manubrium of the 
mature degenerate medusoid, that is, of the gonophore, but earner, 
before the bud which becomes a gonophore possesses a manubrium. 
The birth|)lace of the germ-cells is thus shifted back from the manu- 
brium of the medusoid to the young gonophore-bud (Fig.- 94, M, Icz), 


The same thing occurs in species in which the medusoids are liberated, 
but live only for a short time, for instance, in the genus Podocoryn^. 
Although perfect medusoids are formed, these have their genn-cells 
; fi^y developed at the time of their liberl|rion from the hydroid 
polony. But in species in which the medu^id-buds have really 
'^Regenerated and are no longer liberated, the birthplace of the germ* 
cells is shifted even farther hack, and in the first place into the stalk 
(/SIf, y*) of tie polyp ^rom the gonophore-buds. This is the case 
♦ in the genus SySractiiftia, In the further course of the process 
the birthplace of ||he germ-cells has shifted as far back as to the 
brandb. from which the polyp has grown out (Fig. 94, A, kf) ; and 
finally, in the cases in which the medusoid has degenerated to a mere 
brood-sac (Fig. 95, Gph), even to the generation of polyps immediately 
before, timt is, into the polyp-stem from which the branch irises that 
beam the pol 3 rp 8 producing the gonophore-bud (Mg, 95* Then 
we And tie birthplace of the germ-cells stUl furth^ back (Fig. 95, 

Imr tie ^ and sp^-eells arise in the stem of; the principal polyps 
(the main stam of the colony). The advantag|of this arrangement 
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Be«i, ht ttie principal polyp is present earlier thw tiioss |f: 
tie secondary brandbes, and these again earner than ^ pt^, wl^ 
beats the sexnal buds, and this, finally, earlier ihaif the 4|:i^ M 
^ Urbidt it bears. Thus this punting badrwsrds of tiie bu^jtsce d 



Fta. 95. Diagram to illustrate the migration of the germ-oells in hydroi* 
medoB^ from their remotely shunted place of origin to their primitive place 
of origin in the gonophore, in ivhioh they attain to maturity. The state of 
affairs in Eudendiium is taken as the basis of the diagram. of t^ 

principal polyps, tnu, mouth, fna^ gut-cavity, tentacle, filto, its stem* & 

branch of the polyp colony. SP, lateral |)olyp. Ophy a medusoid-bnd completely 
degenerated into a mere gonophore. Eiy ovum. OHy gastrlo ckvity. ’ 
supporting lamella. The originative area of the germ-cells Ues in the stem 
of the principal polyp at k*"", whence the germ-oeUs first migrate into the 
endodem of the bitmch (A) at creeping within wh|oh they reach y^ in . 

the lateral polyp (blastostyle), finally reaching the gonopho^r^ (ks) and passing 
again into the ectoderm. Drawn from my aketch Ey Dr. Petrunkewitsoh. 

the genn-tells means an earlier origin of the primordium {Aniage) 
of the gem^lls, and consequently an earlier maturing of theee. 

But none of all these g^-cells come to maturity in the birth- 
place to which they have been shifted, for they ni^^rate independently 
from it to the place at which they primitively arose, namely, into the 
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ipaiiiibriu^ of m^asotd, wb4h is still present even when great 
4 ^nerri^n im oecurred, or eVGtt--in the most extreme cases of 
degeneration— 4ato the ectoderm ai the brood-sac. This is the ease 
in the^ genus Euden^num, of which Fig. 95 gives a diagrammatic 
r^esentation, ' ^ 

The most interesting feature, of &is migration of the germ-cdls 
^is tmat the cells invariably ai^e in eetodi^rm (ib""), then pierce 
through the supporting, lamella^' (sf) ^to the pndodenn (ib"'), and 
then creep along it to their Wtaring*|)Iace. Once there they break 
through agdin to the ohter Ilyer of cells, tiie ectoderm (ia?), ijmd come 
to maturity {Ei), That they make tlmr way through the endodena 
is ‘probably to be explained by the fact that they are there in direct 
proximity to the food-stream which flows through the colony {OH = 
gastric cavity), and they are thus more richly flourished there than 
in the ectoderm. But although this is the case, thej never arise in 
the endodenn ; in no single case is the birthplace of the gem-cells to 
be found in the endoderm, but always in the ectodem, no matter 
how far back it may have been shunted. Even when the germ-cells 
migrate through the endoderm, their first recognizable appearance 
is .invariably in the ectodem, as, for instance, in Podocoryne and 
Hydmctinia. The course of affairs is thus exactly what it would 
necessarily be if our supposition were correct, that only definite 
cell-generations— in this case the ectoderm-cells— contain the complete 
germ-plasm. If the endodem-cells also contained germ-plasm it 
would be hard to understand why the germ-cells never arise from 
them, since their situation offers much better conditions for their 
fuller development than that of the ectodem-^cells. It would also 
be bard to understand why such a circuitofe route was chosen as 
that exhibited by the migration of the youii|; gem-cells into the 
endoderm, Something must be lacking in the endodem that is 
necessary to make a cell into a gem-cell*: that something is the 
gem-plasm. 

if we accept the theory of the continuity of the germ-plasm as 
in the main correct, it appears that higher animals and plants are 
cqnstimcted of two kinds of elements, the somatic cells and the germ- 
cells; both owe their being to the gem-plasm of the ovum, but the 
former do not contain it complete but only in individual determinants 

^ Boveri liim recently made an ebeerration upon tbe tiuetd-wunii ef the hoise, 
which points to the correctness of the conception of the gim-pissm. The two first 
segmentation^cells both receive the four chromosomes of the ipecies, but, In olie of the 
two, a portion of the chromatin breaks off and degenerates, er dissolves, at least as ht 
as can w seen* The other cell retains the whole mass of fhroniatii), and fironi this 
there arise later the primitive genital-cells. In the germ-trtk^ therefore-so we must 
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M cib never give rise again to tk^e rank of 

%jb others contam the latent germ-plasm intact, and ean there^ 
fore produce not only cells like themselves for a ^rtain time by" 
division^ but have also the power, when they are mature and the' 
necessaiy conditions have been '^fulfilled, of bringing forth a new 
4 individual of the same species. The former have only a limited i 
length of life, they die— they must necessarily die— when the life o£^ 
the individual to which they belong is at an end; the latter are 
potentially immortal, like the unicellular organisms, that is, they can ^ 
in favourable circumstances give rise to the germ-cells of a new 
individual, and so on for all time, as far as we can see. The germ- 
plasm of a species is thus never formed de mvo, but it grows and 
increases ceaselessly ; it is handed on from one generation to another 
like a long root creeping through the earth, from which at regular 
distances shoots grow up and become plants, the individuals ^of the 
successive generatteUs. If these conditions be considered from the 
point of view of reproduction, the germ-cells appear the most im- 
portant part of the individual, for they alone maintain the species, 
and the body sinks down almost to the level of a mere cradle for the 
germ-cells, a place in which they are formed, and under favourable 
conditions are nourished, multiply, and attain to maturity. But the 
matter can also be looked at in an opposite light, and then the endless 
root of the germ-plasm, with its germ- cells ever forming new 
individuals, may be regarded as the means by which alone nature 
was able to create multicellular organisms, individuals of higher and 
higher differentiation and capacity, able to adapt themselves to all 
possible conditions, and to make the fullest use of all the possibilities 
of life. 

interpret it— the whole of the germ-plasm is retained, while a part of it is withdrawn 
from the soma. I have only partly described the process, and I do not wish to enter 
in detail on an interpretation of it, since it seems to me obscure and to require 
further observations before an interpretation can bo attempted with any confidence. 







